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Some men contend that the impression made by the package is 
everything. Consider then the satisfaction of the man whose 
artistic and practical ideals are realized and who finds, in addition, 
a finer grade of merchandise in that package than he thought could 
be made. To enjoy such an experience, you must see Brother 


Even the Watermark has — Jonathan Bond and its new coverings. 


been improved. Forget- 


ting all precedents as to . : 3 2 er 
mae of Watermarks, we ou will observe we have paid special attention to the durability as 


have originated adesign _well as to the attractive appearance of the wrapping materials used 
which is in strict har- ‘ db tehel the 3 i hh = 1 ey 
mony with the purposes | —Ppaper, boxes and labels. so, in order to insure clean and “ear- 


= ideals of this —_ Jess” sheets, the packages are reinforced at the corners—an important 
roduct, e 
P feature, as every printer knows. 


The guiding thought was to secure a style and quality for Brother Jonathan Bond Packages that 
would be in keeping with the —— and reputation of the paper. You will like the ‘Brother 
Jonathan Packages almost as well as the paper which they protect. 


Distributors of Brother Jonathan Bond and other “Butler Brands.” 


Standard Paper Co. . . . Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Paper and Card Co., 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., F New York City 
pice niet ‘ ” Kansas City, Mo. i, American Type Founders Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ue National Paper & Type Co. — — 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Dallas, Tex. } ; National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., 
tific Coast Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. “ear City of Mexico, Mexico 
= Ps < ue ia ‘ 7 - Cal National Paper & Type Co., Monterey, Mex. 
ierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., 
Central Michigan Paper Co., ; : XE E Guadalajara, Mex. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. y WV, National Paper & Type Co., 
Mutual Paper Co. . . . . Seattle, Wash. . : Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


J.W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 


DETROIT ESTABLISHED 1844 INDIANAPOLIS 
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When you know the “Cleveland” 
youll appreciate its superiority 


N every respect it is the Quality Machine, through and through 

—the basic principle and design has been proven right; and the 
materials and workmanship are the best possible. Because of the 
following points of superiority, the ‘“‘Cleveland”’ is Jdea/ for general 
use in the great majority of print-shops and binderies: 


—has the widest range in sizes —speed, with minimum spoilage. 
of sheets accommodated. —rapidity in changing forms. 
—makes 159 different folds. —simplicity in construction. 
—accurate register, always. —no tapes, knives or cams. 
—economical operation. —backed by a real guarantee. 


May we send you the Book of “‘Cleveland’’ Folders, illustrating and describing the machine 
in detail? It will interest you. 


[he [jeveranofajoine facnine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 
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= The most efficient feeder for handling almost any grade of paper from 













FOR RULING MACHINES, ETC. 


tissue to light cardboard. 
EASY TO OPERATE AND TO ADJUST 
on account of the extremely simple construction. 
15 **SIMPLEX’? FEEDERS 


are in successful operation in one plant, and many more throughout the 


United States and foreign countries. 


MANUFACTURERS L J FROHN CO SUCCESSORS TO 
AND PATENTEES e e « JOSEPH HREN 


65 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














This Wonderful Automatic 


CARD MACHINE 


=. === 
4, 
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The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—t sells itself without argument. 
This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 
This machine is made for other work around the 


bindery. 


Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 


buy any other. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Bookbinding by using 
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The “SIMPLEX” Automatic Paper Feeder 







ORIGINATORS of the only successful Rotary Air-Operated Paper Feeder 
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Put the binding into 7 








KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 









REX binds—ask us why 


For the reason why 
And a sample to try 


Address 
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GENEVA, NEW YORK 




















LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


“PROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 












Manufactured only by { 
Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Then you try. Then you buy 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 7] 











45454 


PER HOUR 
FOR 81 HOURS 


FOLDER 

















This is the signature. Two Right- —}P 
Angles, followed by Two Parallels. 
Sheet size, 19 x 29% inches. 











4 34 SIGNATURES from one Dexter Unit-type 


Folder every hour for 81 hours, is a typical 
iene: reported from a busy plant. 


But that is only 4a/f the story. An output of 734,500 
signatures in 81 hours, was obtained from ‘wo Dexter 
Unit-type Folders working in team and equipped with 
Automatic Feeders. 


That is an hourly average of over 4,500 for each ma- 
chine, and with a waste of only one sheet in 10,000. 


Aside from mere speed, these figures indicate two ad- 
vantages: First, the ability of Dexter Folders to keep up 
a speedy pace with minimum spoilage, even on large 
sheets. Second, that Dexter Folders are so uniform in 
action that one is as dependable as another. 


From a help standpoint, one boy can operate two com- 
plete machines. That is, keep the feeders supplied with 
paper and empty the packer-boxes. 


Dexter Folders are built in Umts. You simply add to 
your machine as your needs require. The machine 
pays for itself as you go along. Instead of depreci- 
ating, its value grows as each unit is added, thus in- 


creasing its earning capacity. 
You will enjoy reading the new booklet describing 


Dexter Unit Construction. Write for it on your 
business letterhead. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto 
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Unit Construction 


Announcement is made of the adoption of the 
unit system of construction for our line of Wood 
Imposing Tables. 


This system has been applied successfully for 
several years to our line of steel tables and has 
proved to be one of the notable advances in 
printing office furniture design. 

Unit construction makes it possible for you to 
have tables that fit your work, and insures the 
greatest efficiency. 

An advance bulletin showing a representative 
line of imposing tables made up on this new 
system is just off the press. 

If your “Stone Room” needs improvement this 


bulletin will prove valuable. A copy will be 
sent to any responsible printer on request. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 
ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 
that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
your work, 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Built by The ReginaCompany uitvzsc2.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 

















The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C’. R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Miller Feeder and the 
Labor Problem 


Why be dependent upon man labor to feed your platen 
presses during these strenuous times when two Miller 
Platen Press Feeders and one operator to \ook after all 
form changes and machine adjustments wi// deliver 
more work than four men feeders ? 


We can prove in your own shop and under your own 
conditions that the Miller Feeder is as indispensable a 
money saver as the Miller Saw- Trimmer, the standard- 
izing machine for the composing room. 


The Miller Feeder 1 is compact, simple to adjust and to 
operate, minimizes spoilage, 
insures steady feeding with 
perfect register, doubles pro- 
duction and reduces operat- 
ing cost. 


With a further shortage of 

labor inevitable, wise printers 

are adding Miller Feeders as 

the only means of solving 
afm = their big problem. 


with 
Feeder up) 


Over 1400 Miller Feeders in Successful Operation 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Main Office and Factory, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 60 BEEKMAN ST. CHICAGO OFFICE, 550 S. CLARK ST, 
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A Line on Rollers 


PALSE economy is worse than extravagance. It shows a 

lack of clear vision. Cool weather will soon be here. 
Every advertiser in the country will be sending out business 
literature, and the public is vitally interested in all kinds of 
information of news value. This means increased business 
for the printing industry, and the presses must be properly 
equipped to take care of it. New Rollers are a necessity. 


There are two ways of being far-sighted in their purchase. 
One is to order before cool weather sets in, and give the 
Rollers an opportunity to become well seasoned. A sea- 
soned Roller will not shrink, which means saving the time 
of resetting, nor will it melt when running at high speed. 


The other consideration is the quality ofthe Roller. A 
Roller that possesses neither suction nor tack may distribute 
ink, but it will not pick up those small, dark specks that 
frequently appear in the finest engravings as a pliable, resil- 
ient Roller does. These small specks give the highlights 
of half-tones a mottled appearance and spoil the beauty and 
clearness of the entire job. The cost of a set of seasonable 
Rollers of proven quality a little in advance of cold weather 
is slight when compared with a dissatisfied customer. We 
have been making Rollers for sixty-eight years. 


New York Rochester 


(Main Office) i A: ' 
406 Pearl Street ae 89 Allen Street 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia ; ‘ 
: 31 
521 Cherry Street ' ie earn ene 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 


East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
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The Babcock Optimus 


Number 43 


Every requisite for fine half-tone and colorwork or for rapid 
commercial printing is built into 


The Babcock Optimus No. 43 


All composition rollers are interchangeable. The distribution 
is not excelled on any press of any size or make. It prints 
anything from a postal card to a 25x 38 sheet and can print 
a 26x40. The press runs easily and quietly at 2,500 per 
hour, stands low, takes up little room, is conveniently handled 
and, with our other pony presses, has never been approached 
in efficiency in printing small forms with big profits. It’s a 
small machine for big business. 


See the Babcock Optimus No. 43 at Work 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed —They Print. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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onotype Money Makers 


ECONOMY 


OF COST 


EFFICIENCY 


OF RESULTS 


ELIMINATION 


OF LOST TIME 


TURN COMPOSING-ROOM 
LOSSES INTO PROFITS 


The Men Who Use Monotypes 
Are the Men Who Know: 
Hear What They Say 


“We find it economical to cast new type for everything. * * * 
The Monotype is saving its cost on makeready on press.’'"—CHARLES 
Francis Press, New York. 

*“We have found it economical to eliminate distribution entirely 
and set every job in new type. The elimination of distribution 
also increases the capacity of the composing room; and frequently 
the saving on makeready, because of entirely new type, is as much 
as 50 per cent."'—SPRINGFIELD PUBLISHING Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


“With Monotype equipment we have been able to eliminate 
distribution expense to the amount of approximately $100.00 per 
week, and very materially increased the quality of our product.” — 
ATLANTIC PRINTING Co., Boston, Mass. 


**We cast most of our job faces on the Monotype. We consider 
the Monotype indispensable. By eliminating distribution and 
having a plentiful supply of new material the cost of composition 
is greatly reduced."—ArtT CoLor PRINTING Co., New York. 


**The Monotype Non-Distribution System means making hand 
compositors as efficient as machine operators. Non-distribution 
reduces to the minimum the non-productive work of a composing 
room.”’"—WRIGHT & PotTeR PRINTING Co., Boston, Mass. 


**As one of the pioneer users of Sdn: with an equipment 
of 13 keyboards and 11 casters, we can testify that in tabular and 
intricate matter the Monotype is superior to any other machine 
in the market. In the pressroom the advantage of new type in 
each form is apparent in greatly reducing the cost of makeready.""— 
Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Company, New York. 


“A printing establishment today without Monotypes is about 
as efficient as a battleship without ammunition. The Monotype 
not only improves the service and increases the output, but, what 
is of greatest importance, it reduces the cost of production." ‘Con 
P. CurRAN PRINTING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Experience has taught us that the Non-Distribution System 
with the Monotype is a very profitable one. Our press makeready 
has almost disappeared." —ARTHUR THOMPSON Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“We would not go back to the distribution of type in our job 
room under any circumstances."-—HuGH STEPHENS PRINTING Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo 


“From an efficiency and profit-producing standpoint the Mono- 
type Non-Distribution System is the most radical development 
that has occurred in the field of printing—it marks the beginning 
of an epoch in the printing industry. The Monotype, with its 
Lead-&-Rule attachment, is indispensable in_ the opuytie of a 
composing room and in producing printing of quality.”—OMAHA 
PRINTING Co., Omaha, Neb. 


“The reduction of the cost of makeready will average 25 per 
cent. The Monotype is indispensable in a first-class plant.”"— 
THE REIMERS Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“In a word, the Monotype has produced efficiency in the com- 
posing room as well as in the pressroom.""—BuRKE & GREGoRY, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


“As for the Non-Distribution System, it certainly gives us the 
edge on the other fellow who is trying to run a composing room 
without it. It’s the biggest time- and labor-saving service since 
the advent of the composing machine.""—Fort WAYNE PRINTING 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“The Monotype enables us to obtain efficiency for the entire 
composing room.’"—BryaNnT Press, Toronto, Canada. 


“Fifteen years’ experience with the Monotype has developed 
unlimited confidence in its ability to produce in a way extremely 
satisfactory to the front office as well as the plant.“.—MINNESOTA 
TypoGrapuic Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The Monotype has proved a great time and money saver, and 
the best of it is that it saves time when it is needed most."°—HEp- 
STROM-BarRry Co., Chicago, III. 


“The Monotype has eliminated the old-time laborious hand 
distribution of type and the endless separation of leads, slugs, and 
rules to the advantage, in our experience, of both employes and 
employer." —SouTHaM Press, Toronto, Canada. 


**The Monotype enables us to give our customers what they 
want, when they want it, and there are no delays distributing 
Monotype material. We operate the Monotype Non-Distribution 
System and could not keep house without it.’"°-—SmitH-McCarty 
TYPESETTING Co., Chicago, III. 


Why Not Get in Line With Them? 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO: PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO TORONTO 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Aenean 4 Stre 


SPRINGF IELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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| MEISEL-IZE MEANS SPECIALIZE—AND IN SPECIALTY PRINTING THERE’S REAL PROFIT | 


be 


rice-Competition. 
A Way Out of that Deplorable 
Condition of Affairs! 


Why continue to fight for business on the basis of price, skimming your 
estimates down to the lowest notch and taking chances at LOSS? 

Why be satisfied with the small profit which results from getting business 
in that way? 

You can lift your business out of that rut by the installation of MEISEL 
specialty presses — machines built to manufacture many kinds of work com- 
plete at one operation, and consequently at a much lower cost than by 
ordinary methods. 

MEISEL equipment all but eliminates the human element, and with a long 
war in prospect the shortage is likely to prove acute. 








MEISEL equipment will place you in a restricted field where 
you can make the percentage of profit that attends specialization. 


woo ove rou? ~MEISEL PRESS MEG. CO. 


will do in efficiently producing them. 946 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A BATTERY OF SIX PROFIT-PRODUCING JOB PRESSES EQUIPPED WITH DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTORS 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


HIS profit-producing attachment will increase the capacity of your job 
presses for larger work, and improve the quality of all job work generally. 
Overcomes streaking. Does away with double rolling of heavy forms. 


Our Vibrator is the only one that runs through hot weather without running down the rollers. 


THE Doy e-ALten Jnk Distributor is the only There are some seven hundred DoyLE- ALLEN 
distributor for job presses on which the vibrating /n4 Distributors in operation in approximately five 
roller is positively driven by gears in combination hundred plants. This shows that a large percent- 
with a rack at side of press. The experience of age of our business has been repeat orders, and 
practical printers, who are now using it, proves that there is real merit in this device. Have your 
thatit not only saves time and For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses job presses equipped with 


material, but also produces BRITTON kp DOYLE Doye-ALLEN Ink Distribu- 


cleaner and better results on ; : tors if you want them to 
all work. Send for samples Press Room Efficiency Appliances produce better and more 


of work and booklet. 202 Caxton Burtpinc CLEVELAND profitable work. 











SUMMA 


SAYIN 





Sail 
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A Guarantee of Galley Satisfaction 


eg ne PRESSED STEEL GAL- __ [rowsmonac 
LEYS offer you a greater dollarand cents ye’ 3 on Gatley 
value than other steel galleys at corresponding 

prices, for the simple reason that they are 

better galleys —stronger, more rigid, more accurate, 

more durable and more serviceable. 


CHALLENGE GALLEY 
LOCKS (removable and non- 
removable) are designed for Chal- peer 
lenge Pressed Steel Galleys and age ce aco agg = 
galleys of like construction — 

simple, efficient, inexpensive. Have you received your FREE SAMPLE GAL- 
LEY AND LOCK? If not, write for it to-day, specifying style of lock desired— 


removable or non-removable. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are made 

in all standard job, news and mailing sizes. Special sizes to 

order. Sold and guaranteed by type-founders and dealers in all 

Challenge Pressed Steel Galley with principal cities. Don’t omit the word ‘‘ Challenge’? when 
Removable Lock. ordering — it’s a guarantee of galley satisfaction. 


@ THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124 S. 5th Ave. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 38 Park Row 



































FOR SALE 





The Courier Company 


OF BUFFALO 
A Modern $200,000.00 Printing and Lithographing Plant 


Containing complete and up-to-date Job and Poster Type 
outfit and furniture, Cylinder and Job Presses, Litho. 
Offset Presses, Stone Presses, Graining Machines, Original 
Stones, complete Photolitho. Process 
and Binding Machinery. 


Will sell any part or complete. If interested in any part write at once to 


THE COURIER COMPANY of Buffalo 


95 DEWEY AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Soap wrappers 7x10¥2 inches in size, printed in three colors at that rate on a 


Kidder Adjustable Rotary Press 


Does that mean anything to you? It should. The KIDDER is not a soap wrapper press 
You may have a job right now which you INDIVIDUAL nie ie i : — neat . — 
oe and with it you can print on both sides of 
are handling on slow, flat-bed presses. Sav- JOB anne e cam enue 
ing time on this and similar jobs by the use FINISHED cabeza 
of a modern KIDDER ROTARY PRESS IN ONE KIDDER presses are subject to many mod- 
would go far toward paying for that press. ee ifications to meet special requirements. 
If you do not have such work now KIDDER If you have a peculiar, out-of-the-ordinary 
Think of the Possibilities, the Advan- That's Eee, CONS Sea 
tages of being one of the few to operate Efficiency We will sell you a press to handle it most 
such modern press equipment! economically, and with greater profit. 














WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT TO ACCOMPLISH—WE WILL SUPPLY THE PRESS TO DO IT 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


K GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


aes 


Berry Round Hole 


) The machine that cuts clean 

Y holes with sharp edgesand no burrs 
Y The Berry has a capacity of 

fifty inches per minute e 




















and cuts clean and sharp ) \ Made in 


through any kind of . Four Sizes 
* 


. ’ One table model and 
N binder’s board three floor models 


from newspaper to 


Berry Cutter and Bit 


revolve in opposite directions, 
automatically cleaning and never heating 


Fully Equipped 


with all attachments, constructed of the 
finest materials, occupies little space, 
and guaranteed mechanically perfect 


Write for Catalog 
®\, Ber This is Berry Number 4 


ry ——— — Automatic Lift 


F ° 309 N. Thi 
~ clog, heat or bend 
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HOE—Suggests Fine Presses and TIFFANY—Rare Diamonds 
LIKEWISE 


OSW EGO 


Brings Up Immediately “The Best in Cutting Machines” 





Since 1872, when Samuel Brown first solved the problem of the double pull-down connec- 
tion for the Cutting Machine, to the present moment, the Oswego and the Brown & Carver 
Cutting Machines have been pre-eminently successful in improving the quality of work and 
reducing its cost. 


[ae | 


The Oswego ideal is to produce the best cutting machine that can be built, and each and ever 
Oswego Cutting Machine, from the little 16-inch Oswego Hand Bench Cutter up throug 
the Oswego Giant 108-inch Auto Rapid-Production Cutter excels in every particular. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
New York Office: Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch. 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Easy Make Ready 


The press opens wide so that both platen and 
bed are easily accessible. @. The surfaces are 
planed with great care and there are no high 
or low spots to overcome in make ready. 


Chandler: &! Price) 
BB —Presses It GB 


The Chandler & Price Co. Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Introducing our new 


Lead, Slug and Rule Caster 


HE Thompson Type Machine 

Company announces the completion of 
its new attachment (faster, simpler and cheaper 
than any on the market) for the casting of con- 
tinuous leads, slugs and rules with automatic 
cutting -off and stacking device. 








They are now prepared to accept orders for 
Thompson Typecasters so equipped and give 
adequate guarantees against patent infringe- 
ment suits. 








These attachments can be seen in operation in the 
principal cities. Full particulars upon request. 


Thompson Type Machine Company 
223 West Erie Street, CHICAGO 38 Park Row, New York 


ENDORSED AND SOLD BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


THE MCCAIN rFrepeR 





























oi ne Designed to increase production, reduce 
t rn : operating expense and eliminate hand- 
feeding on Hail, Anderson, Dexter, 
Brown and Cleveland High-Speed Folding 
Machines; also Ruling Machines. It is 
quickly adjustable from largest to smallest 
sheet. Obtain the maximum capacity of 
your machines. 





A Mechanical Feeder 


that makes possible 
6,000 sheets per hour 





Release your help as far as possible for other 
= duties. Automatic feeders on your folding machines 
THE JVICCAIN FEEDER ATTACHED TO FOLDING MACHINE increase production, enable workers to double up 
COE SDADED AEE AR OPERATION on duties and make it possible for you to CUT 
‘ : DOWN YOUR PAYROLL. 

Do these pertinent truths interest and concern YOU? St lil aca lt tai . d 
F , (it and -eatidection, then, cond { iortage and high price of labor— increased ex- 
or your own profit and s 4 » then, se or penses for all supplies — demands utmost efficiency 

further particulars, prices, etc. all along the line. 


MCCAIN BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Office and Factory: 629-33 S. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, IIinois 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 
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A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 





A PRODUCTION increase of ten per cent, 
without increase in operating cost, will jus- 

tify any printing press owner in replacing present 

equipment with the more modern kind. 











Delphos Two-Revolution Presses and Mechani- 
cal Feeders are showing their owners from thirty 
to one hundred per cent production increase 
over hand-fed pony presses of any make. 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER SENT 
ON APPLICATION 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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IMPRESSIONS 


3,000 rer'notR 


On 10x15 jobs printed two up is 
a fair hand-feed average for the 


GOLDING ART JOBBER 


No automatic feed 
can equal it. 


WEIGHT 
12 x 18—2800 lbs. 
15 x21— 3450 lbs. 


STRENGTH—If the Golding Art Jobber 
actually contains more weight of Iron and Steel, 
and all impressional parts work from positive fixed 
centers (nocamsorsliding surfaces) ,doesn’tit stand 
to reason that it is stronger, more rigid and durable? 


DUPLEX DISTRIBUTION —This 
means two distinct distributions from two separate 
points at each impression. The four-roller distribu- 
tion going down from fountain, and the four-roller 
distribution going up from the duplex distributor. 

Treble Distribution—Is obtained by add- 
ing Vibrating Riding Rollers as an extra distribu- 
tion if needed on a difficult form. The distribution 
of the Golding Art Jobber e/:minates double rolling. 

SPEED —The press is designed for a high 
speed, and the dwe// of platen and convenience 
of make-ready make possible a higher average of 
production. 

Strength — Distribution — Speed — 
assures quality production— with Profit. 

These claims we back up by an actual demon- 
stration to the skeptical, or the press can be seen 
in regular performance in hundreds of print-shops. 


Write for a copy of ‘‘A Catechism on the 
Golding Jobber.”’ 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 

New York, 38 Park Row Chicago, Rand-McNally Bldg. 

GOLDING JOBBERS, CUTTERS, TOOLS, PEARL PRESSES 


«Re 


ROKO Prevents Offset, 


Picking and Crawling; Saves 
Washup. For all colors of 


Printing, Process and Lithographic Inks. 
Costs less than ink—stretch reduces cost 
to nothing. Recommended and sold by 
the following jobbers: 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha and Dallas 


McCUTCHEON BROS. & QUALITY - - - Philadelphia 
MARK D. HARRIGAN 310 No. Holliday St., Baltimore 
WM. P. GREGG 4109 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburg 
R. M. MYERS & COMPANY - - - - - Rochester 
GEBHARD PAPER COMPANY - - - - - Buffalo 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. - Milwaukee 
GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Grand Rapids 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION - - - - Des Moines 
SOUTHERN ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY - - Memphis 
H.D. FARQUHAR - 230 West. 17th St., New York City 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER CO. - - Denver 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. - - San Francisco, Seattle 
MILLER & RICHARD - - . . - Toronto, Canada 


THE ROKO MBG. CO., picviscinces 

















Facts That Stick 


They Concern 


GUMMED PAPER 


and Your Profits 


A safe 90% of the laity knows nothing about 
the advantages of gummed paper as an impres- 
sive and inexpensive Advertising Medium. 
Doesn’t it look like good business to grasp such 
an opportunity —to talk THIS KIND OF 
PUBLICITY to your customers —to secure 
attractive Color Printing Contracts — the sort 
that repeats? THERE IS AN EXCELLENT 
PROFIT IN SUCH WORK. 


We want to help you cultivate this market. If 
you will dig up the prospects and write us or our 
agents concerning the character of the work to 
be done, we will promptly furnish you samples of 
the particular type of GUMMED PAPER best 
adapted to your needs — quote you prices and 
co-operate with you in any other way we can. 


Samuel Jones & Co. 


WAVERLY PARK,N. J. 
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THE SCOTT 


Rotary Offset Press with Patented 
Pile Delivery 


Does away entirely with the handling of freshly printed sheets, as the product is placed on 
delivery board which is lowered automatically to truck and wheeled away, from either side of 
press or in front as desired. This delivery can be placed on any of our offset presses. 























IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Walter Scott & Company announce that they are owners of United States 
Patent 815857, which absolutely controls the manufacture, sale and use of a 
Rotary Offset Lithograph Press with Pile Delivery of the style now manufac- 
tured by us and illustrated here. 


WARNING 


Notice is hereby given that an offset press with a Pile Delivery of the type 
shown herewith can only be lawfully obtained from Walter Scott & Company, 
or their licensees, and all rights under this patent will be fully protected and all 
infringers will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. We would suggest that 
any one interested should send for a copy of this patent immediately, and if you 
are a Lithographer make sure that any Rotary Offset Lithograph Press with Pile 
Delivery you use or purchase, bears patent plate with our patent No. 815857. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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P work after many years of service 
as the day installed. 


Accuracy is but one of the many 
features which make Seybold Day- 
ton Automatic Cutting Machines 
the dominant leaders of the field. 


Literature upon request. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., E, P, LAWSON 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., C, N. STEVENS 


LAS BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER WINNIPEG 
SAN FRANCISCO. SHATTUCK-NY MCHY.& SUPPLY CO. LONDON 
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Buy a BULL DoG Trimmer 


Price 
Complete 
Ask with 


LIFT TRUCKS 


THE CHOICE OF THE GREATEST INDUSTRIES’ 





Easy Lifting and Pulling 
Up to5,000 Pounds 
You save the wages of from 
one to four men with a 
Stuebing lift truck. You 


don’t handle the stock. Put 
your materials on inexpen- 
sive platforms — back the 
Stuebing underand they are 
onthe move. Speed, ease of 
operation, economy. Learn 
why the Calvert Lithograph 
Co., Strobridge Lithograph 
Co., American Lithograph 
Co., Champion Coated 
Paper Co., Ford, Winton, 
Studebaker and hundreds 
of others made Stuebing 
trucks their choice. You 
can save 80% over former 
trucking costs. We’ll prove 
it at our expense. 
Trial offer in your own plant. 

Get our book, ‘‘SYSTEM IN TRUCKING’” 


for i Motor 
Catalog " $250 


You will appreciate this new idea in cutters. It trims, cuts 

and finishes in one operation. Sharp, clean and noiseless. 

Locking device has range of 12x17 inches. Radial arm 

graduated to 72 picas. Gauge sets to ems and half ems. 

Does everything and more than any similar machine. 
Extra cutters $1.00 each. 


John C. Backert, Tribune Bldg., New York 





THE STUEBING TRUCK COMPANY 


307 WALNUT STREET. CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Tatum Multiple 
si Spindle Paper Drill 


- + Vi oneg WITH AUTOMATIC 
| LIFT ATTACHMENT 


For drilling two or more holes from 11s inches 
minimum to 1234 inches maximum at one opera- 
tion through stock as thick as two inches. Holes 
clean all the way through. Much more rapid than 
an ordinary punching operation. 

Automatic lift attachment insures uniform speed 
and ease of operation and permits operator to 
give entire attention to the feeding of the stock. 
Also furnished without automatic lift attachment if desired. 


Full information and prices upon request. 
Gold Medal Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 


58 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


The Sam’! C. Tatum Co. 


New York Office 
and Factory 


Main Office and 
Factory 
54-60 Lafayette 
Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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Wt specialize in 
the making of 
Half-tone and Clot 


Plates for National 
Advertisers. 


@ 
WELLS AND COMPANY 


2501-2515 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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/INTERTYPE | 


The Better Machine” 


By H. R. SWARTZ, President, Intertype Corporation 


ce 
vn 





(Reprinted from “INTERTYPE NEWS’’) 


assuming the presidency of this corporation, I would like to emphasize the fact 
that our Intertype slogan —‘‘the better machine’’— is not merely an advertising 
phrase. I wish that all publishers and printers could realize how much that phrase means 
to every member of the Intertype organization. We have all worked hard to produce a 
machine worthy of such a slogan; and we all believe and szow that we have succeeded. 


|: THIS first issue of Intertype News, and as my first word to the trade since 





When this corporation commenced business it was with the understanding, ap- 
proved by the men who were heavily interested financially, that no expense should be 
spared in building the best composing machine that money and brains could produce. 
The first step toward that end was the preparation of a complete list of all criticisms 
regarding Intertype design, construction, and operation; such criticisms being gathered 
from competitors, Intertype users, operators, machinists, and members of our own 
organization. Each criticism was then carefully considered, absolutely on its merits 
and regardless of its source, by a committee of experts. In every instance where a 
criticism proved to be justified, no expense was spared in correcting the fault, however 
insignificant, by improvements in design, material, or construction. 


cM 


| 


During the past twelve months more than $100,000 has been invested in new 
equipment for the manufacture of Intertypes of a quality higher than ever before, 
with the determination that every machine which leaves the Intertype factory shall, 
when compared with similar models of other manufacture, be recognized by operators, 
machinists and purchasers alike as ‘‘the detter machine.” 
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INTERTY PE CORPORATION |_ 


General Offices, TERMINAL BLDG., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
1006 World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
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HE Summer is nearly over and the Fall will soon be here, when 
business, with renewed energy, will start up, and drive and bustle 
will replace the Summer’s slackness and lethargy. 


Your presses, Mr. Printer, tf of the older styles, WILL NOT DO. 


While they may work, and even produce good printing, the time consumed in 
make-ready; the wear on type and plates; the undue consumption of ink; the lack 
of the latest improvements, such as the quick-and-easy-changing delivery; and 
finally the slower operating speed —all combine to make the cost of production so 
very much higher than if modern presses were used, that a terrible cut in the profit 
on the work naturally follows. 


MODERN PRESSES ARE ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL, not alone #0 do the work 
so as to get the utmost profit out of it, but are ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL #0 even 
get the work —on those jobs where preliminary figures are given. 


THE PROVABLY SUPERIOR MODERN PRESS, MR. PRINTER, EXCEL- 
LING ALL OTHERS IN EVERY DEVICE VITALLY IMPORTANT fo the USER, IS 


The PREMIER 


It is the Best of All the Two-Revolution Presses 


Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 
NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d St. CHICAGO: 700 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn St. 
BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal St. 


AGENCIES 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland — AMERICAN TyPE FouNpERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRo., 
133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.—Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P.Q.— Gro. M. STEWART, EsqQ., 92 McGill 
St.,Canada East. Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SupPLiES, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia— ALEx. CowAn & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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Will Quickly 
LINOTYPE Accurately 
This Work Easily 
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Type-high Case, or Machine-cast, Column Rules used in this Tabular System 











THE 


For Linotype or Intertype. sodddubedddean Sans No Intricate Work. 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up”— 


With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “‘Straight-matter.”’ 
Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT BY ALL 
SELLING HOUSES 
OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 





CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Press Room Necessities, including 
TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 





THE NEWEST LINE 


Hamilton Steel 
Equipments for 











Printing Plants 


ARE THE BEST 


“AMERICAN 
TYPE THE BEST IN 
ANY CASE” 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 


750 


RICHMOND, VA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


































100° in the Pressroom! 


«Operated Overtime 











BINDING AIGA GRADE 






DEVIGNING CATALOGY 
ena sonst Without Roller Trouble 











Equipped with Rouse Roller Fans 





Aug. 2, 1917 









September is likely 
to be a hot month 







E. B. Rouse & Co., . 
Chicago, Illinois. and at $2 or $2.50 per 
hour, shut-downs and 
Centlemen: : delays willsoon cost you 
in hard cash more than 
We purchased two of your Rouse Roller Fane a fan, to say nothing of 






lost prestige through 
inability to deliver your 
Presses. They proved to be life eavers these extreme- work when promised. 

Get the fan NOW. Give 
it a good start toward 
paying for itself—then— 
next year—more profit. 


which we installed on our No. 2 and No. 4 Mehle 








ly hot days, and while some plants were forced to 






clese shop on account of the heat we operated our 







presses overtime without roller trouble. This is 






Not an Electric Fan 
—the Press Runs it! 


It is easily clamped to 
between the hours of 4:00 P. M. and 7:00 P. M. on the main gear guard of 






rather remarkatle for the heat was intense in cur 






Pressroom, the thermometer registering around 100° 








July 3ist. Ye believe your Roller Fans a necessary a Miehle press. 

device in every pressroom. PRICES: 
No. 1, for No. 4to No. 1 
Miehle Presses. . $20 













Very truly yours, 
COMPANY No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 
00000 Special Miehle 


Presses. . « « $20 
















President 





Your money back tf not satisfied. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
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Be Safe and Sure—Make Yours 


a Diamond 


' ry don’t want a ‘‘one-year’’ cutter; you want a 







“‘year-after-year”’ cutter, that will be a money- 

maker for you right along — doing good work month 
after month — giving you maximum production and main- 
taining its accuracy under the most severe use. 







You'll get what you want when you buy a DIAMOND— ee Lia ty 

the power cutter with worm gear drive and latest improved AU st f rvny VAI hh Ih v 
friction clutch designed to carry, without slipping, | 88 ( 

aload ten times greater than is necessary to drive me 

the knife through a full-width pile of the toughest 
stock. The endurance, the stand-up quality, the 
large-work capacity, the rugged construction 
and simple adjustments for wear which maintain accuracy 
and high quality of work indefinitely —all these are em- 
bodied in the design and construction of the DIAMOND. 



























Write to-day for descriptive catalogue. Compare the 
DIAMOND, point by point, with any other power cutter. 
Then — follow your own judgment, which will decide you 
in favor of the DIAMOND. 


Sold and GUARANTEED by type founders and dealers 
in all principal cities. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 38 Park Row, New York 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Eprtror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Discovered —Two Partners in the Advertising Business................... 
By GEorGE F. WHITSETT. 


To the Age That Is Waiting 


Risks of Employment 
By Gicaa C. SHERLOCK. 


Salesman in Blunder-Land, A—The Fourth Year (illustrated) 
By MicHagL Gross. 


By STEPHEN H. HorGAan. 
A Few Shortcuts in Printing Estimating 
By MartTIn HEIR. 


ts ha ts a a Win Re CURE ME 
By Henry Gray. 


“Help Win the War”’ 
EDITORIAL. 
Reports of I. T. U. Officers Show Encouraging Progress .... . 4 
EDITORIAL. 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, Thirty-First Annual Con- 
vention of 
Work of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, The 
Review and a Forecast 
Eccentricities of Spelling 
By F. Horace TEALL. 
Sixty-Third Convention of the International Typographical Union 
By J. L. Frazier. 


Cost of Producing a Country Newspaper, The 
By E. K. WHITING. 





Complete classified index will be found on page 861 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


TERMS: United States $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, 


$3.85 a year 
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Reproduced from a patriotic wall-card executed and sent out by the 
Robert Rawsthorne Engraving Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1917 


DISCOVERED—TWO PARTNERS IN THE 
ADVERTISING BUSINESS 


By GEORGE F. WHITSETT 


SALESMAN was trying to land a new 
customer for the printing-house he 
represented. He spent consider- 
able time in studying the advertis- 

ing problems of his prospective customer, and 
then spent more time and money in working up 
an idea. When he had everything ready, he 
laid his idea before the buyer for the house, 
and did some hard talking to put it over. 

‘Leave it here,” said the buyer, ‘‘and I'll 
take it up. I’m afraid, though, there will be 
nothing doing.” 

The salesman went away sorrowful, and 
came again later to learn the destiny of his be- 
loved idea. 

“Sorry,” said the buyer, ‘but we can’t use 
itnow. Maybe later,” etc. 

Not long after that, as the salesman was 
wading through the seas of printing which wash 
like tides from the printing-presses of the land, 
he came upon something which brought him 
up short. It was his own idea, worked up by 
another printer, and bearing the name of his 
former prospective customer. Piracy —plain 
piracy — had been committed. 

Three high-powered salesmen, representing 
as many printing concerns, came before the 
buyer of a certain company. They had been 
summoned to receive the specifications for a 
piece of advertising and to be asked what they 
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could give for twenty cents. Each listened 
wisely and went away to figure upon many 
sheets of paper, and in due time each sub- 
mitted a dummy. One dummy exceeded the 
others in beauty and forcefulness, and the 
man who submitted it got the job. His print- 
ing-house then got busy and saved money on 
paper and ink. It slapped the job out in a 
hurry, cheapening everything a little — but the 
gods of the wicked were with the house and it 
got by with the job. 

These are typical examples of stories of the 
old days which will be told you by any printing 
salesman or buyer of printing. 

But, as a partner in a big printing-house said 
to me the other day, the old days are passing. 
Piracy is still committed, but it is rare, and 
cheating the customer is not such a popular 
sport as it once was. It is slowly being discov- 
ered that the house that prints and the house 
that buys are partners in one business. How 
could one get along without the other, and 
what is to be gained by one dynamiting the 
interests of the other? The printer can not 
afford to cheat his customer, for he will be 
found out in time, and it costs money to develop 
and land new customers. The buyer can not 
afford to break the printing-house, for he needs 
it in his business, and the better it learns his 
problems, the better it can serve him. 
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Failures have been common in the printing 
business because the printers have not looked 
after themselves intelligently enough, because 
the field has been constantly invaded by a horde 
of irresponsible little fellows, and because the 
principle of partnership between the man who 
makes printing and the man who uses it has 
never been recognized. Many printing-houses 
have failed repeatedly, and many of them to- 
day are operated by their creditors. In Chi- 
cago, some big houses have become well known 
for their very ability to wreck printers. Some 
of them have several printers’ scalps dangling 
from their belts, trophies from battles waged 
between natural and legitimate partners. 

Sixteen years ago the founder of what is now 
one of the largest printing-houses in Chicago 
called in his only salesman and said, “I don’t 
want you to bring a single job into this house 
which we can’t make a profit on.”” That order 
may be considered to have formally introduced 
a new epoch in printing. Incidentally, every 
printing-house in Chicago that was in business 
when that founder started had failed when he 
made his pronunciamento. 

One large printer recently told me that he 
instructs every salesman who goes out of his 
house to consider himself a representative of 
his customers. ‘“‘ You are not our representa- 
tives,’ he says to his salesmen in effect, ‘‘ you 
are the representatives of your customers in 
this house. See that they are served.” 

The printing salesman under the new régime 
has a difficult part. He must represent his 
customer, and yet stand in well with his own 
organization. The up-to-date printing sales- 
man is the worst kicker in his own house, and 
yet he must be liked and respected by the super- 
intendent and foremen of his establishment. 
He waves the club of business over the heads 
of his fellow employees, because if he did not 
get the business they would all be out of jobs. 
He swings the service club when his customer 
becomes unruly, because no one can get deliv- 
eries from his house like the modern salesman. 
Master of graciousness, suavity, service, and 
force, when necessary, the modern printing 
salesman keeps the presses going and the mail- 
bags full of good advertising matter. He is 
the greatest exponent of the new doctrine of 
printing-advertising partnership. 


The buyer should appreciate what the print- 
ing salesman may mean to him and treat him 
as a helper and partner in the business. No 
buyer should ever send a printing salesman 
away without hearing his story. Printing sales- 
men as a class are intelligent and well-paid men. 
They go up and down the country studying the 
problems of every company that is advertising, 
and they nearly always have a story to tell 
which is worth the buyer’s while. Often the 
salesman in his peregrinations has picked up 
just the thing the buyer is looking for. 

Especially if the salesman is from out of 
town, the buyer should see him. Common busi- 
ness courtesy demands that much, and then, 
too, it is often to the buyer’s advantage. Once 
a salesman called on a house in Peoria to sell 
some printing. He sent in his card, and 
promptly got it back with the notation, ‘Too 
busy today to see any salesmen.”” The sales- 
man sent back a note saying, “I have come all 
the way from Chicago to see you, and I have 
a new idea for you to use in your advertising.” 
“Too busy,” came back another reply. 

The salesman went across the street to the 
house’s competitor, received very cordial treat- 
ment, and found a ready acceptance of his idea, 
which was really a good one, and which had 
been worked out at considerable expense of 
time and gray matter. The man who had the 
first chance at the idea and who kept a close 
watch on his competitor’s advertising soon saw 
signs of an improvement which he envied. He 
eventually went so far as to write the salesman, 
apologize for the way he had treated him, and 
ask him to call. But his chance had passed. 
The salesman was sorry, but his services in that 
particular field were now at the disposal of the 
man across the street. 

The buyer sometimes overlooks just how 
much the printing salesman might mean to him 
if he were used rightly. The addition of a good 
printing salesman to the advertising forces of 
a company is like the addition of fresh blood 


to the organization. A man coming in from 


the outside can often get an advertising slant 
on a problem that the company’s own men 
can not get because they are too close to the 
thing to get a good perspective. The salesman 
has the advantage of the company’s own man 
in that he is traveling over the country con- 
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stantly and watching what the other people in 
that line are doing. Many a copy writer or 
catalogue man or house-organ editor is kept so 
close to his job that it is no wonder he never 
gets any new and wonderful light on his propo- 
sition. The right kind of a printing salesman 
can often help the advertising man see the flaws 
in his work, and teach him better ways. 

In all this talking about the printing sales- 
man, the buyers say it must be remembered that 
a salesman and a solicitor are two entirely sep- 
arate species. The men who buy printing will 
tell you there are comparatively few real print- 
ing salesmen, and that most of the men repre- 
senting printing companies that send in their 
cards from the reception-room are just plain 
solicitors that never had a real advertising idea 
in their lives. They are of the well-known type 
which, if one of them ever gets into your office, 
you will be lucky if you get him out before 
lunch time. He tries to substitute tenacity for 
tact and talkativeness for taste. and does not 
get away with it. The average buyer welcomes 
the regular printing salesman with outstretched 
arms, but sends out word that he is playing 
golf today if it is a solicitor. 

It stands to reason that houses which buy 
advertising should have as intelligent and pro- 
gressive buyers as the printer has salesmen, if 
the new partnership is to work out successfully. 
In some companies the regular purchasing de- 
partment still buys the advertising. The man 
who buys the tools, pig iron and coal selects 
the advertising ideas which are to put his com- 
pany on the map or on the toboggan. In other 
places, a cheap clerk is put in charge of buying 
the advertising. This clerk, the printing sales- 
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men say, always goes in strong for one of two 
policies: He either insists on something cheap, 
no matter how poor it is, or he wants to spend 
a lot of money without any particular reference 
to the effectiveness of the advertising. The 
printing-houses like the former type of clerk 
better because they know his house will last 
longer, and because it, is really a more sensible 
basis to proceed on. Besides, this type of clerk, 
provided he ever learns to know good adver- 
tising from poor, may develop into a good 
buyer in a few years. 

The best houses have buyers who can match 
wits with the best salesmen, who know papers 
and printing like a book, and who are not 
afraid to spend money provided they get their 
money’s worth. These buyers are the pride and 
joy of the printing-houses, because they put 
them on their mettle, because they give them a 
sure foundation to proceed on, and because this 
kind of a buyer and a good salesman working 
together can produce wonderful advertising and 
develop the partnership to the highest degree. 

Never since the magic force of printing was 
first flung to the world from a thumping Ger- 
man press nearly five centuries ago, has com- 
mercial printing been put on such a high basis 
of service and intelligence as lately. The mod- 
ern type of buyer, the customer-representative 
type of salesman, the businesslike printing-house 
which will not take a job on which there is no 
profit just to knife some other printer, and the 
development of the spirit of honesty and fair- 
ness on both sides all are working wonders 
toward putting printing and advertising on a 
higher plane —and that the plane of clear, un- 
mistakable partnership. 
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NE of the first principles of decorative art is, 

that in all manufactures, ornament must hold 
a place subordinate to that of utility; and when, 
by its exuberance, ornament interferes with utility, 
it is misplaced and vulgar. 


GEORGE C. MASON. 








N old book which has been handed 
down in my family since it was 
printed in 1678 was bequeathed 
to me by my grandmother, and I 

have tried to show some appreciation of the 

sentiment connected with such a transmitten- 
dum. I have been hunting out the history of 
the various individuals connected with its mak- 
ing, my idea being that in passing the book on 
its significance may not be lessened but rather 
enhanced with age. So I went recently to the 

Library of Congress. During part of this re- 

search a courteous attendant placed before me 

in one of the alcoves of the famous reading- 
room a reference work in many volumes en- 
titled, “‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel,” by 

Pierre Athanase Larousse, published during the 

years of 1866 and 1878. 

Just then a striking fact was impressed upon 
me. The library attendant, in opening out the 
volumes of Larousse, called my attention to 
the condition of the pages. This was a discreet 
admonition to handle them carefully. The 
stained edges are disintegrating so that the 
mere fingering of margins carelessly would 
flake off large sections. Indeed, many pages 
are already mutilated, not from the handling 
as much as from cracks which are developing 
in the brittle debility of the paper. 

“There is no fibre in this paper,” said its 
custodian, “and except for careful turning of 
the leaves the work will soon be in pieces.” 

“But this book,” I suggested, ‘is not dif- 
ferent from the millions of volumes printed 
on similar pulp stock which you are stacking 
in this library every year.” 

“You can see for yourself,” he answered, 
“that they will not last long.” 

Books of reference, the pages of which are 
more frequently exposed to the air, indicate 
what is the fate of many contemporary volumes. 

““What, then, is the use,” I asked, ‘of in- 
creasing the shelving of a vast library such as 
this with the pretense of preserving for pos- 
terity books which will scarcely descend beyond 
our own time — books that will not endure?” 
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TO THE AGE THAT IS WAITING 


By GARLAND B. FERRELL 


‘“When the books become too feeble for 
use,” he said, rather bravely, it seemed to me, 
“they will have to be reprinted. That’s all.” 

So far as the vast collections are considered 
as a whole, such a solution to the dilemma 
would be not only impractical, but impossible. 

It was disclosed that the Library of Con- 
gress does not contain a copy of the obsolete 
folio which suggested my research, but the 
Larousse refers to it in the biography of its 
author, Bernard Verzascha. To me it was 
interesting that the paper in the Verzascha 
book, printed in 1678, has resisted age con- 
spicuously better than the paper of the book 
which two centuries later echoes the fact that 
there was such another book in the long ago. It 
seems not at all unreasonable to expect that 
long after the copy of Larousse has crumbled 
into dust the early book will be but little dif- 
ferent in condition from what it is now. 

Such a comparison gives to the material 
upon which ideas are typed, and upon which 
the graphic arts are executed, an ironical posi- 
tion in the mortality of literature. Out of a 
golden age, is matter after all to defeat mind? 
Is the Art Preservative to be undone by its 
physical medium? Herein lurks a paradox 
regarding our own age, the Wood Pulp Age. 
The age of the most widely disseminated print- 
ing and the most voluminous printing in the his- 
tory of mankind is likely in ages to come to be 
distinguished by the paucity of its contempo- 
rary records. 

The vast treasuries of our libraries are much 
shorter lived than we suppose. So far as much 
paper of our time is concerned, the great libra- 


_ries are in no sense archives. Rather are they 


receiving vaults into which volumes are placed 
to await a hasty dissolution. 

So well have many books of centuries ago 
resisted until now the tendency of all books to 
resolve themselves into dust, that we may ex- 
pect them to outlast the majority of the books 
of our own time. Yet we may also expect the 
inventive genius of some coming scientific era 
to produce a paper material. which will be both 
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inexpensive and durable. Between such periods 
of book-making, our own is likely in time to lose 
its actual record, to become a gap, another 
hiatus like that of the Dark Ages. 

There is another horn to this dilemma re- 
garding the perishable materials of the art pre- 
servative. Much literature which is being typed, 
instead of being addressed to contemporary 
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popularity, is said to expect the verdict of the 
ages. The paper upon which it is printed is 
actually going to bring it soon before the judg- 
ment of the library “ reprinter.” 

Owing ‘to the high cost of materials,” some 
—aye, many—will then and there be per- 
mitted to succumb to dust. Is ours to be con- 


sidered the ‘‘ Lost Age” by future historians? 


RISKS OF EMPLOYMENT 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HE workmen’s compensation acts 

provide that compensation may be 

recovered for injuries received by ac- 

cident “arising out of” the employ- 
ment. It is evident under this expression of the 
statutes that such injury must result from a risk 
of the employment, which the workman has 
incurred at his daily task. 

It is not meant by this that no compensation 
can be recovered unless such risk could have 
been anticipated prior to the accident causing 
the injury. It is intended, rather, to convey 
the idea that after the thing has happened it 
can be determined that there was a connection 
between the risk causing accidental injury and 
the employment. 

This rule that the risk must arise “out of” 
or ‘“‘in the course of” the employment is not, 
however, to be strictly enforced. The em- 
ployee is given a reasonable latitude in which 
to exercise his own judgment in serving the 
best interests of his employer. It was held 
in one case, however, where an employee was 
injured by catching her hand in a belt while 
trying to save herself from a fall, that the 
accident did not arise in the course of or out 
of the employment. The court came to this 
conclusion because it was shown that the em- 
ployee was injured when she was on her way 
to present a petition to the employer in the 
interest of other employees. 

It is not necessary that the risk be usual or 
common to the employment. Special or ex- 
traordinary risks which are even incidental to 
the employment are within the operation of the 
workmen’s compensation acts. Consequently, 
it was held in an Illinois case that where a 


miner working in the mines inhaled poisonous 
gases which caused his death, the injury caus- 
ing the death arose out of the employment. 

One authority says, quoting from a Massa- 
chusetts case, in regard to extraordinary risks: 
“While it can not reasonably be said that the 
risk of being shot by trespassing lawbreakers is 
incidental to or has its origin in a night watch- 
man’s ordinary employment, undoubtedly there 
are particular incidents where the occupation 
of a night watchman exposes him to risks sub- 
stantially beyond the ordinary ones, and where 
the employment involves and obligates the em- 
ployee to face such perils.” 

It is not necessary that the risk be directly 
incident to the employment, but if it is within 
the general scope of the employment, it is 
within the meaning of the compensation acts. 

An instance is given where a workman was 
injured in an attempt to save the life of a fel- 
low servant. Said the court in this case: “It 
is clear that it is the duty of an employer to 
save the lives of his employees, if possible, when 
they are in danger while in his employment, 
or for an employee, when occasion presents it- 
self, to do what he can to save the lives of his 
fellow employees when all are at the time work- 
ing in their line of employment. Any other rule 
of law would be not only inhuman, but unreason- 
able and uneconomical, and would, in the end, 
result in financial loss to employers on account of 
injuries to their employees. From every point 
of view it was the duty of the deceased, as a 
fellow employee, in the line of his duty to his 
employer, to attempt to save the life of his 
fellow employee under the circumstances here 
shown. That he failed in his attempt does not 
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in the slightest degree change the legal situ- 
ation one way or another.” 

In another case a workman died of heat 
stroke, and it was held, upon a showing that his 
duties as a furnace tender subjected him to 
severe and excessive heat, that it arose out of 
the employment and compensation could be 
recovered therefor. 

In still another case, the employee died of 
typhoid fever contracted from impure water 
furnished by the employer. Compensation was 
allowed on the ground that it arose from a risk 
incidental to the employment. 

In a California case it was held, however, 
that the risk of a cigar-store clerk of injuries 
in a quarrel with a stranger was not incidental 
or a part of his employment, and he could not, 
of course, recover compensation under these 
circumstances. 

“An injury which can not fairly be traced to 
the employment as a contributing proximate 
cause, and which comes from a hazard to which 
the workman would have been equally exposed 
apart from the employment,” does not arise 
out of the employment, in the opinion of the 
Massachusetts court. 

It should be kept in mind that there is a 
clear distinction made by the courts between 
those risks incidental to the employment and 
those common to all, whether in the employ- 
ment or not. If there is no natural connection 
between the risk and the employment, such risk 
does not arise out of the employment within 
the meaning of the compensation acts. An ex- 
ample is shown in the case of injuries received 
from lightning, sunstroke, etc. 
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Unless this natural connection between the 
risk and the employment exists, then such risks 
as are common in going to and from work, or 
along railroad tracks, or across streets or in 
places outside the control of the employer or 
on the premises of another, are not risks of the 
employment. 

The best test of this question of risk is to 
determine whether the risk is common to the 
community or common to the employment, or 
connected to it, to the exclusion of others in 
the community. If it is common to the com- 
munity, as distinguished from those in the par- 
ticular employment, then it does not arise out 
of the employment, and compensation can not 
be recovered for injuries received. It follows 
that if it is not common to the community, but 
is related or connected to the employment, 
either incidentally or even remotely, then it is 
compensable. 

The risk may be foreign to the employment, 
but if special exposure to the risk is due to the 
employment, injury received as a result is com- 
pensable. This is shown where an employee 
was sent on a special mission and while on the 
street was injured. It makes no difference 
whether the employee is obliged to make one 
trip or to travel regularly, for risks of travel 
arise out of the employment, within the mean- 
ing of the acts. 

This question of risks of employment ex- 
presses the gist of the whole theory of recovery 
under the compensation acts. It has been pos- 
sible to touch only briefly on the subject, but 
the above cases clearly illustrate this field of the 
law. 

















DESIRE of knowledge is the natural feel- 

ing of mankind; and every human being 
whose mind is not debauched will be willing to 
give all that he has to get knowledge. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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A SALESMAN IN BLUNDER,’LAND 


THE FOURTH YEAR—By MICHAEL GROSS 


LOUNDERING around in Blunder- 
land isn’t exactly a pleasant sensation, 
at best, but when a salesman runs up 
against a buyer who is lost in the same 

miasmic wilderness, there is bound to be a 
fight to the finish—usually the salesman’s. 
But sometimes matters take a different turn, 
as they did in the case of Harkins, a buyer I 
met at the beginning of my fourth year in the 
selling game. 

Mr. Harkins was mired in that particular 
section of Blunder-land called Haggle-town. 
In other words, he thought the one distinctive 
qualification of a successful buyer was the abil- 
ity to make a salesman believe that the price 
for his product was a mile high, and then, by 
dint of sharp haggling, induce him to come 
down a few dollars. Harkins always consid- 
ered himself sorely cheated unless he was able 
to buy an article for less than the original price 
quoted, but I didn’t learn this until too late. 

The first time Mr. Harkins told me my price 
was too high, I really took the matter to heart. 
After worrying all night, I finally decided to 
sacrifice part of my commission, and, by so 
doing, got the order. The next job I figured 
for Mr. Harkins, I told the boss, before he 
started estimating, that he would have to keep 
the price low, as we were dealing with a close 
buyer. In spite of this warning, however, Har- 
kins said we were too high, and we had to come 
down fifteen dollars to get the business. By 
this time Harkins had us guessing, and we 
vowed that on the next estimate we gave him 
he would have no cause for complaint, even 
though we lost money on the order. 

A few days after this high resolve, Harkins 
asked us to figure on 50,000 bulletins. I went 
down to his office, got all the details; then the 
boss, the art manager, the factory foreman and 
myself started to see how little we could do 
the job for. We finally arrived at the price of 
$300 for the 50,000. 

“That certainly seems little enough for the 
work,” I remarked, as the boss handed me a 
memorandum of the quotation.” 


“It surely does seem so,” the boss agreed; 
“but there are the figures. We will not make 
much on the job at that price, but neither do we 
lose anything.” 

I totaled the items on the estimate sheet and 
found everything correct. “If Harkins says 
this price is high,” I declared, ‘‘ we'll have to 
let the order slide. I don’t see an item here 
that can be cut down.” 

But Mr. Harkins thought different. He 
glanced through the quotation I handed him, 








After worrying all night I decided to sacrifice 
part of my commission. 


then threw it back across his desk to me. 
“Three hundred dollars for that job,” he 
laughed sarcastically; “why, you folks must 
think I’m crazy. Do you think this is the first 
printed job I’ve ever bought? You've got to 
come down about forty per cent before I’ll even 
consider your estimate.” 

I was about to stammer out a few words to 
the effect that I had seen the job figured and 
was positive we could not be very high, when 
the telephone on Mr. Harkins’s desk rang. He 
turned to the instrument. “ Hello,” he snapped 
out. Then, a moment later: ‘‘ Yes, he’s here; 
right at my desk.” Mr. Harkins turned to 
me. ‘‘You’re wanted on the telephone,” he 
said, passing over the instrument. Surprised, 
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I took it from him, and spoke a quick greeting 
into the mouthpiece. My boss’s voice came back 
in answer —and he spoke excitedly. 

“T’ve just checked those figures on Mr. Har- 
kins’s job,” he said, “‘and I find that too many 
cooks almost spoiled the broth. Not one of us 
noticed that our estimate called for printing on 





He glanced through the quotation ! \. 
I handed him. : 
a 


one side only of the bulletins, instead of on 


both sides. I hope you haven’t quoted Mr. 
Harkins yet, for our price should be $540 
instead of $300, figuring both sides printed.”’ 
“What's that?” I repeated after the boss, 
solely for Mr. Harkins’s benefit. You say that 
on this bulletin you have just found that we 
figured printing only one side, and that the price 
for printing both sides will be $540 instead of 
$300. All right, thank you. Good-bye.” 
Mr. Harkins’s face was a study when I 
handed the instrument back to him. He real- 
ized that the telephone message gave him away 
completely and proved that he did not know 
what he was talking about when he said our 
first price was too high. If he had really been 
a judge of printing values, he would have 
jumped at my three-hundred-dollar price, which 
I am sure we would have lived up to, had he 
accepted our estimate, for the fault was entirely 
I learned, then and there, that among 


ours. 
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the members of the Ananias Club, if one only 
looked close enough, many buyers of printed- 
matter could be found, and that just because 
a buyer tells you your price is high does not 
necessarily make it so. 

It was just about this time that I ran up 
against the biggest order of my career—and 

the worst awakening. An ocean-steam- 
ship company had asked me to get up a 
sketch for a poster, and, more from a 
sense of duty than with any hope of land- 
ing the order, I submitted an old marine 
view that had been kicking around our 
artroom for a couple of years. Judge of 
my surprise when, a few weeks later, I 
received a telephone call from the adver- 
;  tising man of the concern, telling me that 
. our design had been selected as the best 
of those submitted and to please quote 
our best price for reproducing it on an 
edition of posters. 

I rushed down, got the sketch, and the 
next morning was back in my man’s of- 
fice with the estimate. The advertising 
man glanced at the letter, consulted some 
notes on his desk, and then asked me to be 
seated. He took my estimate into an 
adjoining office and in about twenty min- 
utes returned and handed me a signed 
order for 50,000 posters. It was the 
first really big order I had ever taken; in fact, 
the first $3,000 order the firm had booked that 
year, so you can imagine how small my hat 
felt in proportion to what it encased. 

Now, to cover my salary, I was supposed to 
sell a thousand dollars a month. Up to the 
time of this order I had managed to sell my 
quota each month, with the result that I was 
running even for the year. But that three thou- 
sand dollars put me three months ahead of the 
game and I decided to take things easy for a 
little while. ‘‘ What's the use of overdoing it?” 
I said to myself, in justification. ‘“‘A fellow that 
can nail $3,000 orders is a fool to kill himself 
selling a lot of little stuff.” 

I had loafed through four solid weeks, when 
suddenly, out of a clear sky, came the news of 
the assassination in Serbia. Then followed the 
different ultimatums, and then the sudden 
plunging of the nations of Europe into the 
seething maelstrom of war. The day the 
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papers came out with the war declarations I 
found, when I entered the office, a note on my 
desk telling me to call up the advertising man 
of the steamship company. 

I telephoned him and he asked me to come 
right to his office. There I was told that owing 
to the war the line was going to discontinue 
the passenger service, and for that reason the 
poster order he had given us would have to be 
canceled. He was extremely sorry, of course, 
and would pay for all the preliminary work that 
had been done on the drawings and plates. 

My boss, appreciating the circumstances, ac- 
cepted four hundred dollars as payment for the 
initial work we had done, and the order was 
then canceled. But, while the firm was paid for 
their trouble, that cancellation left me, because 
of my month of loafing, a thousand dollars 
behind my task. The incident taught me one 
thing, however: That:there were two times 
when it behooved a salesman to keep hustling. 
One was, of course, when orders were scarce, 
for then they were needed. The other time — 
and this is the part of the lesson I lacked — was 
when the orders were coming in, for then they 
were easy to get. All the rest of the time a 


salesman could devote to loafing, without result- 


ant harm. 

You may have noticed that up to now I suf- 
fered for every blunder I made. Through them 
I learned, it was true, but each blunder left its 
own particular bruise. Maybe that is why I 
never made the same mistake twice. It hurt 
too much. At last, for a change, I made a 
blunder that helped me get an order, instead 
of beating me out of it. 

One of our artists, an eccentric cuss, had just 
finished a sketch for a good customer of mine. 
He evidently was feeling a little bilious at the 
time, for the colors he used had no life to them. 
I did not like the design, but decided to show it 
to my customer and get his opinion. He shared 
my view that the colors were dead and added 
that if I couldn’t do better on a second sketch 
he would go elsewhere. Keeping this warning 
in mind, I came back and laced it into friend 
artist. At that time I was too new in the game 
to understand that artists are very tempera- 
mental creatures, and must never be told that 
anything they have made is bad. It is always 
best policy to make it appear that the sketch is 
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fine, but that the customer has no eye for true 
art. Once you make the artist believe this, he 
gives the customer just what the prescription 
calls for, and then laughs up his sleeve at the 
man’s ignorance of real painting. 

But, as I say, I did not understand this fact, 
and trampled on that poor artist’s feelings un- 








Squeezed a little out of every tube, and used 
the mixture to paint with. 


mercifully, telling him that he’d have to put 
life into my sketches or I’d put death into him. 
Two days later the boss brought me the new 
design. It was a nightmare of clashing colors. 
“What the devil do you call this?” I asked, 
looking at it in bewilderment. 

‘““That’s what you asked for,” the boss an- 
swered. ‘You told the artist you wanted lively 
colors, and there you are. I hope you're satis- 
fied. He’s squeezed a little out of every tube 
of color he had and used the mixture to paint 
with. Foxy stuff, eh?” 

I fumed and fussed around for a few mo- 
ments, but then, realizing that I had promised 
the sketch for that day, I decided to take it to 
my customer, and then plead with him for a 
chance to make up a third design. I came into 
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my man’s office, opened my package, took out 
the sketch, and, without a word, stood it on his 
desk. Then I looked away, for I didn’t want 
to see the expression on his face. A long mo- 
ment passed. Suddenly I felt a hearty slap on 
my back that almost broke me in two. 

““Now, you’re talking,” my man was saying, 
enthusiastically. “‘There’s just the thing I 
wanted. Why didn’t you show me this first? 
Why, that sketch,” he dashed on, “‘is the finest 
example of real German poster work I’ve ever 








seen. A past-master must have worked on it, 
for the color combination is wonderful.” 

Selling that job was a walk-over, and the box 
of cigars I bought the artist made everything 
all right, but you can just bet that I handled 
artists with kid gloves ever after. 

And now to the tale of the ideal customer — 
as I met him. Other men I have dealt with 
have embodied in their make-up some of the 
cardinal virtues, but each had a few negative 
qualities that brought down their average. This 
buyer, however, was ideal. From the very 
start, when he wrote in and asked me to call — 
not at nine some morning or five some after- 
noon, but “at my earliest convenience” —to 
the time he handed me an order, he was all 
that could be desired. When I called, in an- 
swer to his letter, and he had explained what 
he wanted, I suggested that we get up a sketch 
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of the idea. He hesitated and inquired whether 
it would be much trouble. I told him it would 
not be if we got the business, on hearing which 
he told me to go right ahead, for he felt sure 
I would get the order. He gave me a week to 
finish a sketch. In two days I had a lead- 
pencil drawing in his office, and the amount of 
praise he showered on me for getting it there 
so quick was very soothing. 

The pencil sketch was perfect, and I took it 
back to be colored up for a final O. K. The 





“Now you're talking!” 


colored sketch also went through without a 
change. Then my man asked for a price. 
““Here’s where I’m due for a jolt,” I said to 
myself, on the way to his office the next day. 
“Things are going too smoothly to last.” 

I handed my man the estimate and held my 
breath as he read it. He finished the letter, 
then, looking up, he said: “‘ That price is pretty 
reasonable for the class of work I know you 
people do. I can’t understand how you keep 
up your standard and still quote such moderate 
prices ’’— after which bouquet he sat down and 
wrote out an order for the exact price we 
quoted. 

I went back to the office in a trance. “Oh! 
that they all came as easy as this,” I kept say- 
ing over and over as I walked along. 

I handed the order to the entry-clerk and 
brought the sketch into the art department, 
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after which, considering I had done a day’s 
work, I went home. 

When I came in the next morning, I found 
that the order had been placed on my desk 
again. Lying across it was a yellow sheet of 
paper. I picked the slip up and let my eyes 
rest on the message it bore. The words read: 
‘We are unable to obtain any credit rating on 
this concern. The people who sell them mer- 
chandise tell us that they do so on a strictly 
cash-in-advance basis. If you can get fifty per 
cent of this order in advance, we will go ahead. 
If not, we will have to turn the order down as 
a bad credit risk.” 

I went to my customer and put the proposi- 
tion up to him. But now he was no longer ideal. 
He raved and ranted at our unbusinesslike 
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methods, refused pointblank to pay anything 
in advance, and finally ended up by canceling 
the order and showing me the door. Two 
weeks later we learned that he had gone into 
bankruptcy. 

After that, I always had my suspicions of a 
man who was too easily pleased or who gave 
out orders too freely. But I did not let the 
matter go at that. Ever afterward, I always 
made it a practice to consult those two reliable 
fortune-tellers, Dun and Bradstreet, before I 
even called on a prospect. As for the boss, 
after that, if a request for a sketch was put 
into the art department, he refused to let the 
artist even read it, unless the rating was marked 
in the upper corner and he knew that the ac- 
count was a good credit risk. 


OF WHAT VALUE ARE PRIVATE PRESSES? 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


HE INLAND PRINTER for January of 
this year, page 488, told of the clos- 
ing of the Doves Press, London, and 


reproduced two pages of the beautiful 
“swan song” of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, its 
founder. In the same issue it referred to 
Bruce Rogers, formerly of the Riverside Press, 
becoming associated with Emery Walker in the 
printery which William Morris made famous 
as the Kelmscott Press. As the Kelmscott 
Press was across the street from the Doves 
Press, it was added that Mr. Rogers would 
have at his command the Doves Press type. 

Mr. Rogers denied this last statement. Then 
speculation started as to what would become 
of the beautiful Doves Press type. A rumor 
started that Mr. Cobden-Sanderson had thrown 
it all into the Thames. The question as to the 
future use of this type was taken up in the lit- 
erary supplement of The London Times, and 
this started a merry war, with the discussion 
turning to the question: “‘Of what value are 
private presses, anyway?” 

The British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner had pointed out that it was ridiculous 
to expect this sort of fine art typography to 
have any real influence on printing or book 


production in general, seeing that the private 
presses turned out, as a rule, only unreadable 
books in limited editions at extravagant prices; 
books, in fact, that were bought only to look 
at and not to read. 

Gerard T. Meynell came on to the firing- 
line with the following: ‘It would be interest- 
ing to know what Emery Walker thinks should 
be done with the Doves Press punches and mat- 
rices. The attitude of mind of the owners of 
private presses is interesting and peculiar. Mor- 
ris himself spent a considerable part of his life 
in turning out things that nobody but the rich 
could ever attain to, and the principle is carried 
on today by the whole Arts and Crafts move- 
ment. The small editions of the Kelmscott 
Press were bought almost entirely by collectors 
and speculators, and I wonder how many of its 


books, or any other private-press books, have 


ever been opened. What are these books for 
if they are not to be read and constantly looked 
at? Why are they done at all?” He sug- 
gested that the Doves Press punches should be 
handed over to typefounders and the type put 
on the market. 

Emery Walker then turned on his guns with: 
‘“‘This Doves type should neither be locked up 
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nor destroyed. But the question arises as to 
the best method of using it and similar fonts 
of private presses. Although the dominant 
factor of a fine book, the type is only one of 
the elements, the others being of nearly equal 
importance. They are, first, the architecture 
of the book—that is, the relation of the size 
of the type to that of the printed page and that 
to the size of the paper page, and, again, the 
relation of the pages to each other with regard 
to margins; secondly, the materials, paper and 
ink. So much for the material side of the pro- 
duction. But is there nothing to be said for the 
‘craftsman who, from that impulse from within 
which spurs all artists without thought of profit, 
desires to print as beautifully as may be some 
masterpiece of literature?” 

C. H. St. John Hornby, of the Ashendene 
Press, Chelsea, came to the front and said, in 
part: “The fact is, the Kelmscott, the Doves 
and my own press came into existence prima- 
rily for the joy of turning out what we thought 
to be, in their very different ways, fine books, 
and not for the purpose of private profit.. Our 
‘secondary object was to show how fine books 
might be produced. To provide models, so to 


‘speak, of excellence in the setting of type, the 
arrangement of the page, presswork, the use 
of good paper, color, decoration, illustration 


and the like. We worked with the old-fash- 
joned hand-press, and neither our printing nor 
publishing arrangements provided for large 
editions. Although I have not charged my 
press with anything but the bare cost of labor, 
materials and illustrations, I have made a loss 
upon my books, notwithstanding their some- 
what high price. William Morris, being a 
great designer himself, designed all the types 
used by the Kelmscott Press, and all, or prac- 
tically all, the decorative initials and borders. 
His work was essentially original. Mr. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, Emery Walker and myself, not 
being designers, modeled our types closely 
upon Italian originals.” 

F. Sidgwick, a London publisher, got into 
the trenches and fired these shots: “‘ What we 
want is that a beautiful font of type should 
not disappear in a museum. [Mr. Sidgwick 
is evidently referring to the fact that William 
Morris left all of his type, borders and illus- 
trations in the custody of the British Museum. ] 
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I demand that a Ministry of Fine Arts pur- 
chase, if not the punches and matrices, the 
copyright of the design and license its use to 
any printer who wants to use them.” 

Mr. Meynell countercharged with: “When 
Emery Walker says: ‘Some people seem to 
think it is quite a simple thing to copy an old 
type,’ I must, of course, presume he includes 
me in the ‘some people.’ It is just the very 
point that makes the destroying or locking-up 
of beautiful type such a mean and criminal 
thing. It is one of the hardest things possible 
to produce a beautiful font of type. If it 
were easy, I should not be appealing to Emery 
Walker or the owners of private presses; we 
should be getting beautiful types all the time 
from the regular typefounders, which most 
certainly we are not.” 

Charles T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, 
tried to bring about peace among the combat- 
ants by saying: ‘“‘I am quite sure that the 
respective standards of work of both the 
Kelmscott and the Doves Presses have had a 
marked effect on the production of the general 
run of book-printing in recent years. Perhaps 
the work of William Morris has left as great, 
or even a greater mark, as that made by 
Charles Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, 
in early Victorian times, when he revived the 
use of the old-faced types cut by William Cas- 
lon in the eighteenth century.” 

And now comes-the sequel to the story, an 
obituary of the Doves Press type, in a letter 
which Mr. Cobden-Sanderson wrote to Emery 
Walker, and which was published in a recent 
number of The London Times: 

‘“*Mr. Cobden-Sanderson wonders whether, 
having given and received signs in interchange 
with Mr. Emery Walker of an amicable dispo- 
sition, it would be possible, now that the Doves 
Press is closed, to close also the breach caused 
by it and by their own relations, misunderstood 
no doubt, both to it and one another? Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson would wish Mr. Emery 
Walker to know whatever would be the issue of 
the present proposal—that the Doves Press 
fount of type, punches and matrices have now 
actually been ‘ devoted’ to the bed of the River 
Thames, and are now irrecoverably beyond the 
reach either of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson or of 
Mr. Emery Walker.” 
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A FEW SHORTCUTS IN PRINTING ESTIMATING 


By MARTIN HEIR 


HE printing salesman as well as the 

printing estimator now and then is 

confronted with the question: ‘“‘ How 

much space will this copy fill in type?” 
or, ‘‘ How much copy is required to fill such and 
such a space?’’ Sometimes it a bunch of type- 
written sheets that must be estimated; at other 
times it is a space of given dimensions requiring 
a definite number of ems of type or a definite 
number of typewriter spaces. It is, therefore, 
a matter of consequence that the one concerned 
be prepared to meet such an emergency, for it 
would be a poor salesman as well as a foolish 
one that would even hint at inability to meet 
his customer’s demand in this respect. 

To solve this problem, I will endeavor to 
illustrate a method both quick and simple and 
accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Suppose the salesman is handed a dozen 
sheets of typewritten copy in single spacing, all 
of which has been typed on one of the standard 
typewriters using space units measuring 7%9 
points to the letter and space, and is asked how 
much it will fill in ten-point old style, how is 
he to ascertain the correct answer to the ques- 
tion? It is a simple matter. 

First, one must find the number of pica ems 
in the longest line, or, if the copy is unevenly 
spaced, in any line a little longer than the aver- 
age; then the average number of lines on the 
sheets, multiplying the combined number of 
lines by the number of pica ems in each line. 
The total number of pica ems thus obtained is 
then multiplied by .79, which is the coefficient 
determining the actual number of ten-point ems 
in a page of typewritten copy when its content 
in pica ems is known. The coefficients for the 
other two type sizes most commonly used is as 
follows: For eight-point, .86; for six-point, 
.88. 

These coefficients represent the relation be- 
tween a standard typewriter space of 7%s points 
and an em of foundry or machine type of the 
faces commonly used in book, catalogue and 
circular work, and will give nearly correct re- 
sults. If, however, extra wide or extra lean 


type is desired, the correct coefficient can be 
obtained by comparing the widths of the lower- 
case alphabets of the type-faces in question as 
given in the typefounders’ or machine cata- 
logues. As the proportional increase or de- 
crease in the size of the type-face desired, so will 
be the proportional increase or decrease in the 
coeficient. It is obvious that the wider the type- 
face the more space in type ems will be required, 
and the higher the coefficient must be. 

For typewriters with six-point spaces, use the 
following coefficients: For ten-point, .81; for 
eight-point, .89; for six-point, .gI. 

To illustrate the accuracy of this point: The 
Declaration of Independence to the words, “To 
prove this, let facts be submitted,” fills 31 type- 
written lines, of which the longest is 40 pica 
ems, or 1,091 six-point ems, because 31 X 40 X 
.88 = 1,091. Set in six-point Roman No. 596, 
of which the lower-case alphabet measures 15% 
ems, the composition fills 21 lines of 52 ems 
each, or 1,092 ems. A page from one of the 
popular novels of the year fills 24 typewritten 
lines, of which the longest is 41 pica ems, or 
41 X 24 X .79 = 777 ten-point ems. The type 
page, solid, measures 27 by 20 picas, or 778 
ten-point ems. 

The third paragraph of page 641 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for February fills 12 type- 
written lines, of which the longest is 40 picas. 
According to these figures, and the coefficients 
as given above, the paragraph contains 12 X 40 
X .86 = 413 eight-point ems. Measured solid, 
the paragraph contains 414 eight-point ems. 

In all cases the result obtained represents so 
many ems of solid composition, according to 
the coefficient used. If leaded composition is 
desired, the space required by the leads must 
be added. 

From the tests cited, I am fully convinced 
that this method will prove as accurate as the 
most elaborate system of space counting now 
known to the printers of the country, and far 
more quick and businesslike for the printing 
salesman or printing estimator to fall back 
upon when pressed for time. 
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Let us now take up the problem of the type- 
written sheets mentioned above, and see what 
the copy will fill in actual type. For the sake 
of argument let us suppose that the typist had 
been careful enough to average, say, 50 lines 
to the sheet, and that the longest line measured 
40 pica ems. By the use of the ten-point coefh- 
cient as given above, the problem would be 
solved thus: 50 X 40 X .79 X 12 = 18,960 
ten-point ems. 

These 18,960 ems are to be made up into a 
booklet of 16 pages 6 X 9g inches, the first two 
pages to be devoted to title and display an- 
nouncement. How is the salesman or estimator 
to know that the type-matter in question will fill 
the space? Again by the use of coefficients, 
this time representing the number of times the 
em of the smaller type-body is contained in the 
pica em. Obviously, the number of ems in a 
type-page of a certain size is found by multi- 
plying the number of pica ems it contains by 
the number of times the em of the type-body in 
question is contained in the pica em. 

By reducing the different type squares or ems 
to their smallest possible unit, the square point, 
the following coefficients for the three most 
common type-bodies have been established: 
For six-point, 4; for eight-point, 2.25; for ten- 
point, 1.44. 

If you want to try it for yourself, here is the 
formula for six-point, stated as an algebraic 
equation: 

I2 X 12 


6 X 6 
But it is not necessary. Any one who has seen 
a case of type knows that four six-point ems 
occupy the space of one twelve-point em. 
Therefore, to find the number of ems of ten- 
point old style that will fill fourteen type-pages 
4 by 7 inches, or 42 by 24 pica ems, it is only 
necessary to multiply 42 X 24 X 14 X 1.44, 
which equals 20,321 ems. As the copy required 
room for 18,960 ems, there is room to spare. 
In this connection it can be stated that by the 
use of this method nearly any amount of type- 
matter can be figured ‘“‘in the head,” because 
the coefficients are very easily handled. Four 
times the number of pica ems in the composition 
give the number of six-point ems; two and a 
quarter times the number of pica ems will give 
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the number of eight-point ems; and for ten- 
point, it is for all practical purposes correct 
enough to multiply the number of pica ems by 
one and one-half and deduct forty ems for each 
thousand, or one thousand ems for each twenty- 
five thousand ems in the composition. 

To fit the copy to the space it is only neces- 
sary to reverse the process—that is, to first 
find the number of ems in the space required to 
be filled and then the number of lines or type- 
writer spaces. This is done by dividing the 
number of ems by the typewriter coefficient for 
the type size desired. 

Example: Copy is required for 4% inches 
of one of the eight-point pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. How many pica ems of typewritten 
copy must be furnished? Solution: First find 
the number of eight-point ems required by mul- 
tiplying the area of the space required in pica 
ems. Then divide the result obtained by the 
typewriter coefficient for eight-point (.86) and 
the problem is solved thus: 

27 X 20 X 2.25 
— 1413. 

That is, to fill a space in the full width columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER four and one-half 
inches deep with eight-point composition, 1,413 
pica ems of typewritten copy is required, or 36 
lines, of which the longest must be 40 picas, or 
2,331 typewriter spaces. As stated above, this 
is for solid composition. As the eight-point 
matter is leaded with two-point leads, 27 lines, 
1,059 pica ems, of copy would fill the space. 

Let us return to the original question. Sup- 
pose the salesman’s customer mentioned above 
desires his composition done on the linotype, 
so he can keep the metal for future use, how is 
the salesman to find what to charge him for 
the metal? Just by multiplying the combined 
number of inches of composition by the width 
of the lines in pica ems and dividing by 22, thus: 

(14 X 7) X 24 

22 

This represents solid linotype composition and 
is accurate enough to satisfy both seller and 
buyer. If the composition is leaded with two- 
point leads, deduct one pound in each twenty- 
five. The charge to the customer will then be 
the price agreed on per pound, multiplied by 
the number of pounds. 





= 107 pounds. 
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A. PROOFREADER'S TROUBLES 


By HENRY GRAY 


OME writer, perhaps F. Horace Teall, 
has said that proofreaders are born, 
not made—and the remark is a true 
one. As Shakespeare would say, ‘‘ Some 

are born proofreaders, some achieve proofread- 
ing, and some have it thrust upon them,” but 
those in the first class are preéminently the best. 
Their ‘“‘ eagle eyes’’ seem to notice typograph- 
ical errors and misstatements before their minds 
have really had time to grasp the meaning of 
the text, and while authors and editors may 
claim that proofreading, as a trade or business, 
is purely or nearly all mechanical work that is 
done by force of habit, they think otherwise 
when their attention is called to a more or less 
serious mistake that appears in the original man- 
uscript. 

Once upon a time a book was published in 
which the very first word was spelled wrong 
and that word happened to be “Woman,” 
which was printed with two “W’s,” a fancy 
initial being used in addition to the usual capi- 
tal “W” of the font employed. How could 
an oversight of this kind occur? The composi- 
tor is to blame in the first place, whether he 
set up the two “W’s” at the same time or 
added the fancy initial later and did not drop 
the other ‘“‘W” when making the change. 

But where was the proofreader in the above 
instance, as he or she should have caught the 
mistake when marking the foundry proof 
“OQ. K,” if printed from plates, or when look- 
ing over a press-proof, if printed from type? 
If there was a proofreader in that printing 
establishment, something unusual must have 
diverted his or her attention from the proof, 
but if the page was printed from type it is 
possible the compositor was obliged to add the 
fancy letter when the form was on the press 
and do the proofreading at the same time. This 
would account, no doubt, for the blunder get- 
ting into print. It is not a wise policy, how- 
ever, to allow compositors to “O. K.” their 
own proofs, even if they are competent proof- 
readers, as this procedure makes them shoulder 
all the responsibility. 


Human nature is indulgent and it is hard 
to believe that any person will make mistakes 
intentionally or fail to stop them should the 
opportunity present itself. Yet, in setting type, 
a proofreader can not escape the feeling that 
a compositor sometimes spells words incor- 
rectly on purpose and deliberately does not 
“follow copy,” just to have the morbid pleas- 
ure of seeing some inaccuracy slip through the 
proofreader’s hands. A proofreader’s posi- 
tion is therefore no sinecure, and he or she who 
does that kind of work for a living must never 
take anything for granted. Eternal vigilance 
and dependence on yourself are the stepping- 
stones to success if you would reach that desir- 
able goal. 

Where speed is an important factor in pub- 
lishing, as in daily newspapers, it is easy for 
mistakes to crop out here and there, and some 
allowance must be made for them by the gen- 
eral public; but if linotype operators are fur- 
nished good copy and have a light place to work 
in, they can turn out clean proofs. 

In printing a bill of fare, a proofreader 
knew nothing about the job and saw neither 
“copy” nor proof until a press-proof was 
brought in for his ““O. K.”” Naturally, he had 
to be careful, but the job was marked “ special 
rush’’ and he had to read the proof quickly 
so as not to hold up the press. The compositor 
evidently had made his own corrections before 
sending the form to press, but slipped up on 
one article of diet in an otherwise perfect menu, 
and that was “lamp chops”’ instead of “lamb 
chops.” It was a funny mistake to make, and 
if the proofreader had not taken time to read 
that bill of fare word for word, the laugh 
would have been on him— likewise on the res- 
taurant, if called upon to supply a meal of 
“lamp chops” or possibly ‘lamp chimneys” 
by some facetious, hungry mortal. 

Another very annoying thing that bothers a 
proofreader is to have a compositor make a 
mistake instead of rectifying one as marked on 
the proof. This may happen any time in job- 
work if the type drops down at the end of a 
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line, or when the compositor accidentally 
changes the right word but in the wrong line 
in the galley. If the former, a conscientious 
compositor will call attention to such a disaster, 
but it is up to the proofreader to watch out 
that no alterations have been made either above 
or below the correction marked on the proof. 
Hence it is necessary for the prevention of 
misprints to read one or more lines above and 
below the place corrected and this all requires 
time, of which some proofreaders do not get 
enough and consequently are unable to do their 
best work. 

Whenever possible, it is advisable for a 
proofreader to go over the proof and mark 
typographical errors before the manuscript is 
read to him. This enables him to concentrate 
his mind on the subject being read, although 
a first-class proofreader will possess sufficient 
talent to be able to read non-technical matter 
without employing a copy-holder, as the latter 
may not read copy absolutely correct at all 
times. A compositor has been known to set up 
a wrong word, which the copy-holder read to 
the proofreader instead of following copy, thus 
making it next to impossible for any proof- 
reader to catch the mistake unless he or she 
carried the sense of the text in their mind. Of 
course, should an author see a revised proof 
and skip an error of this sort, the responsibility 
borne by the proofreader would be lessened 
somewhat, if the mistake were published, by 
reason of the author’s “O. K.” 

It is not often that an illustration is at vari- 
ance with the text, but an example of this char- 
acter happened recently, and it would be highly 
interesting to know just how such a discrepancy 
was not noticed in time. The illustration re- 
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ferred to showed a lady with her elbows on 
her knees and her chin resting on her hands, 
while you read “her chin burrowed deep into 
his hands.” ‘His hands” should have been 
printed ‘‘her hands,” but who is to blame for 
the offending word getting into print? Was 
it in the original manuscript where the mistake 
started? Or did the compositor take the un- 
usual liberty to make “his” out of “her?” 

If the manuscript in question were typewrit- 
ten, it does not require much imagination to 
figure out that the error could not possibly 
originate there, and this source eliminated, it 
would next be “up to” the compositor. But 
where was the proofreader, who is supposed 
to be infallible? No doubt he was on his 
vacation and the word changed after he had 
“O. K.’d” the first proof or revise, but he 
did not see a press-proof. Were all the facts 
known, the inconsistency between the illustra- 
tion and the reading-matter might easily be 
accounted for, and yet, would it not be safe to 
bet that a born proofreader would never, under 
any circumstances, have permitted a blunder of 
this kind to pass uncorrected on the first proof, 
if that is where the trouble began? How 
about it? 

Such are a few of the difficulties that beset 
the proofreader in a printing establishment 
doing miscellaneous work, and, while his or her 
lot is not a particularly happy one, there is this 
satisfaction about -a proofreader’s job—no 
lives are lost even if some bad mistakes are 
published and a pecuniary loss incurred thereby. 
But, after all is said and done, it is the born 
proofreader who keeps these mistakes down to 
a minimum and does not allow the same mis- 
take to happen a second time. 
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is the process by which human 
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A Creative Service 


The making of plates is not the only vocation of The Art Engraving and Colortype 
Long before an engraving can be produced comes the 
idea, or the plan, of which the engraving is only a part. The company is equipped to 
originate advertising material, especially that in which the matter of design is important. 


Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 





A Gratifying Result 


The reproductions on these facing pages were used in a Holiday Greeting issued by The 
Standard Parts Company. The work was designed entirely by, and the plates, repre- 
senting direct processwork for three printings, are the product of The Art Engraving 
and Colortype Company, of Cleveland. Printed by The Cleveland Printing Company. 
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THE opening article of this issue deals with a 
subject — the relation of the seller of printing to 
the buyer — that has been discussed to a certain 
extent in printing circles, and should be of inter- 
est to every proprietor of a printing-plant and 
every salesman. Having all the necessary equip- 
ment for the production of advertising matter, 
printers should have more to do with the planning 
and designing of that matter. Their knowledge 
of the various processes of printing, and of the 
cost of producing printing, enables printers to ren- 
der valuable service and makes them the logical 
source to which advertisers should go for infor- 
mation regarding proposed campaigns. Many 
printing establishments have found it profitable to 
maintain departments for planning, writing and 
laying out material for advertisers, and, undoubt- 
edly, many others would find it advantageous to 
do likewise. To follow up the article referred to, 
the first article in our October issue will deal with 
the starting and developing of a productive adver- 
tising service in connection with the printing-office. 
We commend these articles to the attention of our 
readers, as the suggestions contained therein will 
prove helpful and, if put in practice, profitable. 





BELIEVING in the spirit of organization, and 
that thereby and in no other way can existing evils 
be overcome and the printing industry attain the 
high position among the other industries of the 
country that its importance demands it should 
occupy, THE INLAND PRINTER heartily endorses 
the work that is being done by the various organ- 
izations in the allied trades, and urges the support 
of every member of the industry toward that work. 
It may be true that each one is capable of fighting 
his own battles, but through codperation with 
others those battles are made far easier, and the 
work is made far more remunerative. By work- 
ing together for the advancement of the industry 
as a whole, each individual is certain to be bene- 
fited. The benefits derived, however, are only in 
proportion to the efforts put forth. For these rea- 
sons we devote considerable space elsewhere in this 
issue to setting forth the plans for the coming con- 
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vention, at Chicago, of the national organization 
of the employing printers — the United Typoth- 
ete and Franklin Clubs of America — and to the 
work that is being done by that organization. We 
also call attention to the annual meeting of the 
International Association of Electrotypers of 
America, which will be held at Detroit immedi- 
ately following the Chicago convention. We urge 
a careful reading and consideration of the matters 
set forth, and also attendance at these gatherings. 
It is difficult, if not almost impossible, to tell just 
what will confront the industry before the present 
international crisis is passed. It can well be said, 
however, that a complete readjustment in methods 
of living and of carrying on business will be 
brought about, and this will bring greater demands 
on the printing industry. It behooves every em- 
ploying printer, as well as those in the allied trades, 
to prepare to meet these changing conditions, and 
no better opportunity could be presented for start- 
ing this preparation than attendance at these con- 
ventions, which, in accordance with the spirit of 
the times, are to be purely business gatherings. 





‘Help Win the War.”’ 

At no time in history have the members of the 
printing industry been known to show a yellow 
streak when their country has been confronted 
with a crisis, no matter how great, and the present 
crisis has in no way found them lacking. When 
the news of the declaration of war was first flashed 
across the continent, printers immediately rose to 
the occasion and were among the first to start 
doing “ their bit.” The work they have done has 
been effective to the highest degree and has accom- 
plished much toward arousing patriotism through- 
out the country, and urging upon the general 
public the need of whole-hearted support. 

Many printers and allied tradesmen are now 
at the front. The International Typographical 
Union has already paid out a large sum to the 
families of those who have laid down their lives. 
Employing printers were among the first to assure 
those of their employees who joined the colors that 
their positions would be open for them upon their 
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return. Thus, and in numerous other ways, has 
the work been going on, and that even more will 
be done in the future is assured. 

The seriousness of the present situation is be- 
ing brought home to us more and more each day. 
The need for more united effort grows stronger 
with the passing hours. Those whom we have 
placed in authority are doing their utmost to pre- 
pare the country, to mobilize all our resources and 
so coérdinate the work of all our industries that 
when our forces are in action at the front there 
will be no delay or hitch of any kind in furnishing 
them the necessary equipment or supplies. It is 
needless to say that the task has been enormous. 
Undoubtedly there has been room for some crit- 
icism — but in times like the present, criticism 
should give place to codperation, and coédperation 
will be needed more as time goes on. Requests are 
going out from the different bureaus and commis- 
sions at Washington for the strict observance of 
various regulations, all of which are vitally neces- 
sary to the successful termination of the war. 
Rules are not being laid down — requests and 
suggestions are being made. Nevertheless, they 
should be considered obligatory. Conservation of 
food, fuel, power, transportation, metals, and all 
raw materials, is of the utmost importance, and 
members of the printing and allied industries can 
do a great amount of good in urging the necessity 
of strict attention to these matters. 


Reports of I. T. U. Officers Show Encouraging Progress. 


A review of the reports of the officers of the 
International Typographical Union, submitted at 
the convention at Colorado Springs and published 
in the August issue of The Typographical Journal, 
reflects great credit upon the work of the organi- 
zation and also shows the encouraging condition 
of the industry during the past year. 

President Marsden G. Scott opened his report 
by stating that “in no period of its history has the 
International Typographical Union made greater 
progress than during the fiscal year which ended 
on May 31, 1917.” Comparing the earnings of 
members, the report shows a total of $66,652,431 
for the year, an increase of $3,940,626 over the 
preceding year. This increase was $2,384,106 in 
excess of the gain for the year ending May 31, 
1916. The average earnings for each member for 
the past year show an increase of $45.25 over the 
preceding year. During the past nine years the 
average earnings for each member have increased 
from $897 to $1,086.43. 

Strike expenses of the organization were the 
lowest of the past sixteen years, showing the strong 


tendency toward a peaceful settlement of all diffi- 
culties arising. The officers and members are to 
be especially complimented upon their firm stand 
in favor of a policy of conciliation and arbitration 
in the adjustment of all disputes with: employers 
and in the readjustment of wage scales. The re- 
port shows that up to and including June 13 last, 
172 international arbitration agreements extend- 
ing from 1917 to 1922 have been issued; 140 
of these cover composing-rooms, and 32 mailing 
departments. 

The work that has been done for extending the 
education of apprentices, thereby assuring a still 
higher type of workmen for the future, is also 
highly commendable and deserves the hearty sup- 
port of the entire industry. 

Summing up the work of the past year, Presi- 
dent Scott states: ‘In a year which has been 
crowded with events by far too grave to be dis- 
cussed here, the International Union has made 
considerable progress. . By authority of the 
Baltimore convention, the arbitration agreement 
between this union and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association has been renewed for five 
years. By authority of a vote of the membership, 
an arbitration agreement has been entered into 
between this union and the Closed Shop Division 
of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America. . . . The International Union, through 
the Executive Council, has purchased $50,000 of 
the Liberty Loan bonds, and scores of our subor- 
dinate unions also have subscribed to this loan. 
Hundreds of our members are serving their coun- 
try with the allied forces in Europe, and thousands 
of others will follow the Stars and Stripes in the 
world’s war now in progress. We have put our 
house in order, and we have confidence in our abil- 
ity to keep the right path.” 

Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays, in a neces- 
sarily lengthy report, covered the financial end of 
the organization’s work. This shows, in a strik- 
ing manner, the commendable work being done for 
the assistance of members and their dependents. 
The sum of $298,476.88 was paid in mortuary ben- 
efits, making a total of $1,998,485.64 since the 
establishment of the fund in 1892. For old-age 
pensions, $351,505 has been paid out, while $147,- 
817.69 has been transferred to the fund for the 
maintenance of the home at Colorado Springs. 

At this writing, reports of the convention pro- 
ceedings are not at hand, though they will be before 
this issue is closed. It is evident, however, that the 
work accomplished will mark an era in the history 
of the industry, and the attitude reflected through 
the work of the past year will be sustained, thus 
auguring well for a peaceful future. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


THE BEDROOM PRINT SHOP. 


To the Editor: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 

A great deal of discussion has appeared in the columns 
of our trade publications during the past few years 
regarding the alarming increase in the number of small 
so-called bedroom shops which are springing up over 
night, so to speak, all over the United States. 

Much bitter condemnation is being heaped upon the 
ambitious and usually clever printers, who, having become 
tired of unsteady employment and unjust treatment at 
the hands of some unscrupulous employer, or some equally 
unfair superintendent or foreman, have found courage 
enough to put their all into an 8 by 12 platen press and 
buy on time an assortment of job type, and, finding a 
cheap so-called bedroom, proceed to print. 

The writer is not personally an advocate of the small 
one-man print-shop, but after some years of personal 
observation and painstaking study, it has been found that 
the menace of the bedroom print-shop has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the remedies suggested and applied 
have failed to strike at the root of the menace, if it might 
be so called. Instead of the larger offices wailing about 
the small shop and the terrible havoc they are working 
among their customers, why not take a real survey of the 
situation and find out just why the small shop exists? 
The remedies so far applied, and which are too well 
known to warrant mention here, have failed miserably, 
and the small shop is on the increase, and will continue 
to thrive so long as employers will violate and place re- 
strictions on the scope and ideas of brainy young printers 
who are ambitious to develop their talents to the highest 
degree. One great truth employers are, as a rule, slow 
to learn, and which must be eventually recognized, is the 
fact that you can not hold a good man down. This holds 
good in the printing-trades as well as in other fields of 
commercial activity. 

The average large office is more to blame for the exis- 
tence of the one-man shop than any two other factors we 
can muster. Why? you ask. The reason is very simple 
and also very evident to the observing person. You have 
only to carefully watch some really good printer at work 
—a man of ideas and sound judgment as applied to 
up-to-the-minute typography. With all due respect to the 
foremen (I am one myself), permit me to make the charge 
that there exist in every large office workmen who pos- 
sess brain power far in excess of the foreman under whom 
they are working. Unless the foreman recognizes the 
ability of the men under his jurisdiction and studies 
out their special qualifications as to certain classes of 
work and places the man in question on the work for 
which he is more especially fitted, instead of trying to 
explain some petty little fallacy which in all probability 


the workman knows more about than he does, the condi- 
tion will be further aggravated. I can cite any number 
of the largest industrial plants in the country to-day, 
and you will find upon a close analysis of the reasons 
for their success that, instead of discouraging and antag- 
onizing men with new ideas and new methods, they have 
greatly encouraged them. Where men have been espe- 
cially fitted, or have shown superiority over others, in 
any certain class of work, these men have been given 
every opportunity to develop into something larger, which, 
in turn, becomes a valuable and tangible asset to the firm 
that employs them. The idea of discharging a workman 
simply because he does not show great speed and extraor- 
dinary ability is a great mistake. Instead, place him on 
some other class of work in the shop and you will no 
doubt find that you have learned something you did not 
know before, namely, you had not the ability to study your 
men and locate their special qualifications for certain 
kinds of work. 

Too much stress can not be laid on this matter, and it 
would be a move in the right direction if foremen and 
superintendents were shorn of their authority to discharge 
men indiscriminately and without any real personal analy- 
sis of the workmen in question. This leaves the workman 
without any court of final appeal, and, I repeat, this same 
man may, and usually does, possess more brains than the 
foreman who discharges him. Look further, does not the 
discharge of an employee under such conditions work a 
hardship on the firm in many ways? I claim it does, for 
the very simple reason that many cases have come to my 
own personal notice where the very seeds of discontent 
were sown by such an experience, which resulted in 
another sale for the typefounder, and the establishment of 
the foundation for another bedroom print-shop. 

This is especially true where an office changes hands, 
and in such cases the new proprietors usually proceed to 
“clean out” the entire shop to make way for their friends 
or something worse, where, as a real basis of fact, they 
should have had the ability to study the men in the shop 
under working conditions and see just what special train- 
ing each man has had, thereby saving themselves much 
worry later on when the former employee becomes their 
competitor. Many employers make changes without any 
consideration whatever as to the reputation or ability of 
workmen, and this is a very grave mistake. Remember, 
always, that your employees are entitled to some consid- 
eration, and a heart-to-heart talk on trade matters and 
the many annoying questions which come up almost daily 
in the busy marts of the printing industry will go a long 
way toward making your employees feel that personal 
responsibility which is so desirable to the success of the 
firm. Make your employees realize, by fair and honorable 
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treatment, that they are important cogs in your organiza- 
tion and you will have done much toward removing the evil 
of the foe you so assiduously assail on one hand and 


unknowingly create on the other. 
ied GEORGE V. OREMUS. 





THE BIRTH OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY MOVEMENT. 


To the Editor: LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

A few months ago the inclosed communication was sent 
to one of our daily papers in Philadelphia regarding the 
birth of the eight-hour movement, and as the question 
today has assumed such widespread importance as to 
engage the attention and consideration of both the Presi- 
dent and the highest judicial court in the United States, 
I thought perhaps it might be interesting to many of your 
readers to know how far back the history of its conception 
dates. 

THE BIRTH OF THE EIGHT-HOUR-DAY MOVEMENT. 

In Boston, about fifty-five years ago, a half-dozen workingmen got 
together for the purpose of discussing the cause and cure of poverty, 
and how, in a practical way, poverty might be ameliorated. They came 
to the conclusion that there was only one remedy, and that through a 
better distribution of wealth. And this they agreed could only be 
accomplished through codéperation, and codperation only through a 
reduction of the hours of labor. 

On this assumption they inaugurated the Boston Eight-Hour League, 
for the purpose of holding yearly meetings to discuss the question pub- 
licly and arouse public sentiment in the cause. The platform was open 
to both sides, pro and con, and many prominent persons espoused the 
cause, among which I mention Mrs. Livermore, and that great Ameri- 
can orator, Wendell Phillips. At that time the press was solidly against 
the movement, and even went so far as to reject paid notices of the 
meetings, and editorially declared that business could not be conducted 
on any such basis. The movement met opposition in all industrial 
centers, and men favoring the idea were ostracized, and in some cases 
discharged. 

But today men are more liberal. Two men most prominent in the 
cause, long ago dead, were Ira Stuard and George E. MeNeil, and 
mostly through the efforts of these two men has the question become 
such a prominent consideration, today, in the industrial world. Ira 
Stuard, machinist and unlettered, was a man of no mean ability, as 
can be seen by reading his paper on “ Poverty,’’ published in the 
Massachusetts Reports some time in 1873. While strongly believing 
in a reduction of the hours of labor, he just as strongly opposed strikes, 
or force of any kind, to compel its adoption, believing that in a demo- 
cratic country the proper way to settle such questions was at the ballot 
box. He never would have countenanced the threatened strike of the 
railroad men, as suggested, but if they attain their end it is due to him 
and his collaborators for a larger share in the world’s wealth. 

I am sure if any of your readers are interested in the 
betterment of the human race, a perusal of Ira Stuard’s 
treatise on poverty will not only be interesting reading 
but educational as well. The article appeared in the fourth 
annual report of the Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, 
1873, and a note addressed to said bureau at the Capitol 
at Boston, Massachusetts, should bring a copy if the 
edition is not exhausted. C. H. 


TIME. 


That printers, like most other manufacturing folks, are 
slow in appreciating the importance of time, “the stuff 
life is made of,” is mainly responsible for the compara- 
tively slow extension of logical cost-accounting. Like the 
Kentucky mountaineer, who thought “time was nothing 
to a hog,” when reminded that his rummaging razorbacks 
would fatten much quicker if cared for systematically, the 
average printer is unwilling to realize that time is the 
essence of his product, that he is trading extensively in 
this abstract commodity and that the recording of the 
vital statistics of his business, as far as they are related 
to production, must be in terms of time — and that this is 
the substance of cost-accounting.— Print Shop Talk. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


F. C. BURNAND, the famous editor of Punch from 1880 
to 1906, recently deceased, left an estate valued at £18,176 
($88,426). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to its fund exceeding £12,000 were an- 
nounced at the annual festival of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, on June 30. 


CHARLES SUTTON, recently deceased at the age of ninety, 
had the remarkable record of having served one firm, C. & 
E. Layton, printers, of London, seventy-two years. 


So FAR, London male union printers have secured a 
total of 7 shillings ($1.70) weekly war bonus, while women 
receive from 1% to 2% shillings. Some non-union shops 
are also paying the same bonus. 


HARRY Woop, who for over forty years was connected 
with the staff of the London Times, died recently, at the 
age of sixty-six. He worked up in the publishing depart- 
ment until he became the assistant publisher. 


THE Board of Trade, acting under the paper regula- 
tion order, has issued a new regulation to the effect that 
no one, without a license from the board, shall publish any 
new magazine or publication issued periodically or in 
serial parts. 

IT is announced that the Royal Commission on Paper 
will issue a set of new regulations. Among other matters, 
these will provide that licenses in future may be trans- 
ferred only with the consent of the Commission and may 
not be bought or sold. 

IT appears that some of those who have licenses to buy 
paper are loaning them to others, and for this sort of 
accommodation are realizing £20 to £30 per ton of paper. 
Whereat some objection is being made, with suggestions to 
the authorities that the practice be stopped. 


THE death of George Musgrave Watson, of Gateshead, 
at the age of eighty-two, is announced. He and his father 
had carried on the book-selling business on Bottle Bank a 
hundred years. His father was also a prominent printer in 
the first half of the last century, quite a number of pam- 
phlets and other publications of that day having carried 
his imprint. 

BECAUSE of continued large increases in wages, com- 
mon to the printing and allied trades, and accompanying 
increases in all other costs of production, the electrotypers 
and stereotypers advised customers that, from July 1 on, 
the prices of products in their line would be subject to an 
advance of 12% per cent. A similar advance has been 
announced by the process-engravers. 

‘A BOOM in paper-mill shares, particularly strong in the 
Manchester district, is reported. This does not point to 
hard times on the part of the paper-mills, but rather to 
increased profits. It is the printer and paper consumer 
who are the victims of market manipulations and the cir- 
cumstances which permitted holders of import licenses to 
net £20 to £25 per ton on their sale. 


IN one of the recent German aeroplane raids over Lon- 
don, a bomb struck the premises of the printers who were 
preparing “Sea Pie” for sale. The whole edition of one 
hundred thousand was in the building at the time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the two top stories were demol- 
ished and much damage done by fire and water, much of 
the edition of “ Sea Pie” was saved. Through the help of 
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several printers, another edition was promptly gotten 
ready. The publication is issued under the auspices of the 
Navy League and is sold for the benefit of British naval 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 


THE Female Section of the Edinburgh Printers’ Union 
disproves the assertion that women can not organize and 
won’t be helped to do so. The female compositors have, it 
seems, organized very successfully, as is shown by the fact 
that of the forty-seven houses employing females as com- 
positors in January, 1916, forty-two are now union, thus 
reducing the non-union element by one-half and doubling 
the union element, and the girls are after the others with 
a vim. 

GERMANY. 


THE Government has again cut down, by ten per cent, 
the amount of paper that the daily papers may use. For 
newspapers of ordinary size this means a reduction of 
about twelve pages per week. 


THE association of large Berlin dailies has announced 
the necessity of increasing their advertising rates and les- 
sening their column-widths, because of the increasing paper 
shortage and the advance in the cost of materials. 


SINCE May 25 the export from and the transport through 
Germany of paper and pasteboard, and articles made from 
these, are no longer permitted. Neither the neutrals nor 
the countries allied with Germany may therefore receive 
from it any of these goods. 

THE hanging-up or displaying of newspapers and peri- 
odicals in show-windows, on poster pillars and boards, in 
stores, in hotels and saloons, or in other public localities, 
has been forbidden by the Imperial Chancellor. Only in 
places where newspapers and periodicals are sold may one 
copy of each be placed on display. 


AT the beginning of the war the German Typograph- 
ical Union had 70,500 members; up to December 31, 1916, 
the army claimed 55,000 of these, of whom 6,490 were re- 
leased on furlough or because of unfitness. On this date 
there were 28,222 active members, showing an addition of 
about 8,000 new members. The funds on hand March 31, 
1917, amounted to 11,706,602 marks ($2,786,171). 


AT a book auction in Berlin a copy of “ Faust,” printed 
by the Doves Press, of London, attracted some attention. 
It is done on white parchment. The Doves Press is now 
discontinued, and its special types and matrices thrown 
into the Thames. It is said that the latest work printed by 
this “ private press ” was a collection of selected songs by 
Gothe, finished in 1916. 


THE Berlin Tageblatt protests against the new decree 
reducing the quantity of paper to which newspapers are 
entitled. It says that the Government has tackled the prob- 
lem at the wrong end. Instead of encouraging paper pro- 
duction, it is discouraging the publication of large political 
newspapers, with great circulations, who are the real vic- 
tims, while small provincial papers receive about the same 
quantity of paper as before. 


DESPITE the war, occasion was recently found to have 
an exhibition, in the lecture-room of the Berlin Royal Li- 
brary, of beautiful and costly books, which was open to all 
booklovers. From the early Middle Age there were on 
view liturgic scripts on gorgeous silver tablets, ornamented 
with jewels, and other artistic plates of ivory. The collec- 
tion of artistic bindings was especially impressive, cover- 
ing many varieties of handwork and styles of decoration. 
Specimens of Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese book art were also displayed. 
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FRANCE. 


THE Journal announces that, in the interest of national 
defense, the Minister of War has issued a regulation to the 
effect that the sending of copies of newspapers and other 
periodicals to persons in neutral countries is no longer per- 
mitted to the general public. Only publishers and their 
agents may, on their own responsibility, be allowed to send 
such matter. 

BECAUSE lithographic stone comes mainly from Ger- 
many, the president of the French Chamber of Lithograph- 
ers (who oddly bears the very German name of R. Engel- 
mann) has addressed a letter to the trade, advising that 
greater efforts to make use of metal (zinc and aluminum) 
instead of stone be made. In order that workers may be- 
come acquainted with the methods of employing metal in 
lithography, a course of instruction has been arranged 
under the auspices of the chamber. 

RUSSIA. 

A SIMPLIFIED system of spelling the language, worked 
out under the direction of the Academy of Sciences of 
Petrograd, is to be introduced into all Russian schools. A 
number of superfluous letters are eliminated. The savants 
do not believe that they are “ changing the language” by 
making its written words easier to write and read. 


W. S. SAUNDERS, one of the British labor delegates to 
Petrograd, in a lecture before the Fabian Society of Lon- 
don, said that we were a little too previous in assuming 
the revolution had brought with it free speech and a free 
press in Russia. There was a powerful censorship — the 
censorship of democracy — and it worked, owing to the 
newspaper compositors refusing to set up passages in any 
speech, however fine, which were not pleasing to the ad- 
vanced wing of their party. 

KOREA. 

TYPOGRAPHY is a Chinese invention. Presumably it 
was invented in the year 1041, by the smith, Pi Sheng. 
Because of the peculiar nature of Chinese characters, the 
art of type-printing could not become general in China. 
But otherwise in Korea. Prof. R. Stiibe, in the Papier- 
Zeitung, Berlin, writes about the welcome it received in 
Korea. A royal edict, issued in December, 1403, or Janu- 
ary, 1404, brought about the introduction of printing from 
movable types instead of from wood plates. “It is our 
will,” says in part the edict, “ that letters be made of cop- 
per, to be set together.” It instructs also as to the design 
of the types, and speaks of the object of the printers to 
make literary culture accessible to everybody. In order 
that no new taxes be put upon the people, the emperor 
assumed the entire cost of fitting out of the printing-office 
himself. 

SWITZERLAND. 

EFFECTIVE July 1, the two leading dailies of Basle 
raised their subscription prices, due, of course, to the in- 
creased cost of production. 

THE lockout which was in force for some time in the 
printeries of Romance Switzerland has finally been re- 
scinded, through an understanding between the masters 
and the typographical unions of Romance and German 
Switzerland. 

CHINA. 

THE Consular Reports quote the American consul- 
general as saying that trade in old newspapers, already 
established in Hong-Kong, is spreading to various other 
parts of the Far East, and that Hong-Kong importers are 
placing orders in the United States for such material to be 
shipped to Java and other places in the East Indies. 

















HANGING LAKE. 


One of Nature’s wonders in the Colorado Rockies. This lake is on the side of one of the highest mountain peaks, Mount Colorado, 
named after the fashionable Hotel Colorado. It is several hundred feet wide, and the water is of an azure blue. The photograph from 
which this picture was reproduced was taken from the opposite peak under the most hazardous conditions, the photographer holding on 
by means of ropes. 


Photograph by courtesy of Fred A. Johnson, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Something Every Printer Must Consider. 


While improvement after improvement has been made 
in the equipment of the pressroom, and invention after 
invention rendered the pressman’s work easier and the 
press production greater, the man in the composing-room 
works with practically the same tools and material that 
were used centuries ago. Improvements have been made 
in the method of making type and in the designs for the 
type-faces, but the compositor still sets them in the same 
old way and distributes them after use just as was done 
by the first printers, and his production is held down to 
possibly half of what it might be under ideal conditions; 
while the quality suffers because he can not give sufficient 
attention to it and maintain the physical effort at present 
required. 

The old-time book and news compositors have disap- 
peared, it is true, owing to the invention and perfecting 
of the typesetting machines, but in the majority of plants 
the compositor still labors with insufficient material, still 
picks for sorts and makes pi, still wastes time hunting 
jobs to pick, then wastes more time clearing away the pi 
and putting the less used sorts in the cases. 

Is it any wonder that we find composing-room hour- 
costs soaring skyward and non-productive hours averaging 
a third of the total paid in wages? 

How can it be helped? Well, one way would be to buy 
enough type to give every compositor all the sorts he 
needs, all the leads and slugs he requires, and plenty of 
spaces and quads. This would mean continuous buying, 
and possibly might make quite a foundry bill each month; 
but the writer believes that even then it would prove prof- 
itable, and that the wages saved the first year would equal 
the amount paid for type. In the succeeding years the cost 
of new material would be slightly less. Such has been his 
experience as manager of a good-sized jobbing-plant. 

This way would, of course, be only a partial remedy, 
as the type would have to be distributed, and the saving 
would not be over ten per cent, and possibly only about 
seven per cent, of the total pay-roll. This leaves the oppor- 
tunity for further saving, as it still allows a waste of 
about a fourth of the total time purchased. 

Then there is another way, and that is to buy new type 
for every job and not distribute it after use. This would 
mean a considerable outlay for material, but the saving 
would also be very great —in all probability twenty-five 
per cent of the pay-roll, as all the time now wasted in 
distribution, hunting sorts and picking would be saved and 
become productive time. Instead of sixty-seven to seventy 
per cent productive, we would be able to get from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent of salable time out of the composing- 
room. 

At the present time the high cost of type would make 
the expense of this method greater than the net saving; 


but even at that it might pay when the extra quality 
afforded by the new type is taken into consideration. 

Up to this point we have been thinking along the old 
lines. Now, suppose we were to treat the composing-room 
as well as we do the pressroom and install modern machin- 
ery for labor-saving purposes. We have? Well, hardly! 
Oh, yes, we have installed some linotypes, some intertypes, 
some monotypes, a few slug-casting machines, a saw or 
two, and possibly a type-high planer; but we have failed 
to see that the great big saving that is to come to the 
composing-room is going to come from the use of the 
facilities for cheaply supplying type for the hand composi- 
tor and doing away with the time-killing work of putting 
the used type back into the cases —in other words, some 
use of the facilities that are offered to render all the com- 
positor’s time productive in setting jobs without having to 
stop and look for sorts or other material, or for taking 
apart the job he set a few days ago to get material to 
go ahead with his work. 

This abolition of distribution is surely coming; just 
as surely as the sun will shine again tomorrow or day will 
succeed the night. It will pay because it will compel the 
printer to buy or produce sufficient material to work with, 
that already used being systematically destroyed. Preju- 
dice may delay it; the fact that a certain machine is 
advertising its special fitness for the new method of effi- 
ciency may create a little opposition in some places by 
other manufacturers; but the force of modern competi- 
tion, and the conditions which were bound to come but have 
been hastened by the war, will force the matter upon the 
attention of all printers who are in business for profit. 

It would be the part of wisdom for every employing 
printer to carefully consider this coming evolution in the 
trade, and place himself in position to meet it before con- 
ditions force him to scramble out of the way of the ava- 
lanche of progress to avoid being crushed. 

The writer feels that this matter should be called to the 
attention of our readers who are responsible for the profits 
in the plants with which they are connected, even though 
to some it may seem a long way to look ahead and that 
only one concern is advertising its remedy. Be sure of one 
thing: no other manufacturing business would stand for 
such an excessive cost (or loss, if you so desire to call it) 
without looking for the remedy. 

The loss of from twenty-five per cent to thirty-three 
and one-third per cent of the time in a most important 
department of the business has helped to keep the printer 
poor. It is really startling when you come to think of it, 
and should cause every printer and every organization of 
printers to institute immediate and earnest inquiry for the 
remedy. If you are not convinced, read this article over 
again and study how it affects you. Then, if you have a 
remedy to offer, these columns will be open to you, and we 
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shall be glad to pass it along to the 30,000 struggling print- 
ers of the United States who are just hungry for a chance 
to make a saving in the cost of manufacture. 


Should Banks Supply Free Checks? 


A printer in the Far West, who is jealous lest some of 
the work that ought to go to the printers be done in private 
plants owned by the banks, asks the above question. To 
state it more fully, his question was: ‘“ Should the banks 
print checks for their depositors without making a charge, 
and should they do this work themselves.” 

Let us reason this out in accordance with the conditions 
as they exist. No matter who supplies the checks, they 
must be printed. The banking business can not be con- 
ducted to the best advantage without checks. Then, it seems 
to be a question as to who shall place the order for those 
checks, rather than who shall pay for them. 

Few banks have private printing-plants that could 
print checks, and fewer are likely to install them, for bank- 
ers as a rule demand visible profits on the money they 
invest, and could hardly get it at the current rates for such 
work if they tried to do it themselves. 

Usually the bank makes a contract for a large edition 
of checks to be delivered as called for and imprinted to suit 
the depositors, and some printer, lithographer or stationer 
gets the order. They carry the stock and insure the bank 
against any misuse of the printed checks through careless 
handling. 

This brings the question down to whether the bank shall 
place a wholesale order for checks or the depositor shall 
order a few at a time as he needs them, and pay a higher 
price. On general economical principles there is but one 


answer to this, and that is the fact that efficiency in business 
demands the practice of economy in handling any trans- 


action — even the making and using of checks. 

Our friend may feel that he is not getting a chance to 
print checks for all his customers, but he can console him- 
self with the thought that what the customer saves on his 
checks a good salesman can get him to spend on direct 
advertising. As printers, we have no right to expect other 
business men to conduct their businesses on a more expen- 
sive basis simply to give us a chance to make a little more 
profit. And we should remember that even if the bank 
does not charge its depositors for the checks it does pay 
some one for making them — and thus possibly keeps that 
some one from being a more active competitor on other 


lines. 
Who Pays for It? 


There has been much discussion for many years about 
the amount of non-productive time in the printing-plant, 
and especially in the composing-room. Most of the writers 
and speakers, however, have lost sight of the fact that, in 
the final analysis, it is just a question of dollars and cents 
and who puts up the money. 

If your compositors lose ten per cent of their time in 
hunting and picking sorts because of short fonts or badly 
proportioned selection of faces, who pays for this absolute 
loss of money for wages and overhead? Think carefully 
before you speak. You are selling your output at the mar- 
ket rate or a trifle more, and could get the same price, no 
matter what the goods cost you to manufacture. There- 
fore, every time you reduce the time spent upon their pro- 
duction you are increasing your profits. 

You may think that it is wise to hold the composing- 
room investment or the pressroom equipment down to the 
lowest possible unit that will enable you to get the work 
out. It may even be possible that you have such a cost 
system that the time spent upon unnecessary work from 
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lack of tools and material does not appear upon any of 
the records that will connect it with the actual job, but the 
cost is still there and you are paying for it. 

Recently, to satisfy a printer who disputed this fact, we 
carefully collated the records of the time lost in hunting 
sorts and picking and returning them (for one series of 
type that seemed to give considerable trouble in his plant), 
also the cost of delays in the pressroom because of bad let- 
ters that must be changed after the forms were ready to 
run. To our own surprise, the cost of deficiency in this one 
series of nine sizes of type amounted to over twenty hours 
in a month in a shop that had an hour-cost of $1.46 per 
hour in the composing-room, and of three hours in the 
pressroom at a cost of $1.20 per hour. Here was a total 
of $32.80 which might have been saved by the purchase 
of additional fonts of each size for about $48.50. It is rea- 
sonably to be supposed that other months showed the same 
state of affairs and that there would have been a real 
dollars-and-cents profit in two months after the purchase 
of the additional type, and a continuous revenue thereafter. 

Our trade journals have been full of preachments about 
overequipment, but the writers of them did not mean that 
the printer should go to the other extreme and throw his 
money away by being penny wise and pound foolish by 
paying for labor to overwork a too limited supply of type 
and spacing material instead of keeping careful tab and 
securing the right amount to save non-productive time. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 
TO MEET AT DETROIT, SEPTEMBER 21 AND 22. 


A splendid opportunity is offered electrotypers of the 
country in the coming convention of their international 
association, which will be held at Detroit, Michigan, Fri- 
day and Saturday, September 21 and 22. In these times 
of stress it behooves the heads of businesses in any line 
to gather and consider the problems confronting them, and 
to devise ways whereby those problems can best be over- 
come. This is the purpose of the officers of this association, 
and the announcement states that this is to be distinctly a 
business convention. 

Indications are that the sessions will be exceptionally 
interesting, owing to the rapid advances in the prices of 
raw materials, as well as the finished product, and the 
difficulties of securing materials to take the place of those 
formerly imported from Europe. 

Some time will be devoted to discussing these matters, 
and to the consideration of measures taken and the success 
of different localities in advancing prices to meet the situ- 
ation. 

O. S. Gauch, of New Haven, Connecticut, will deliver an 
address on “ Some Problems of the Electrotyper in Rela- 
tion to Advertising Work.” L. V. Shearer, of the American 
Chemical & Ozokerite Company, will talk on “ Ozokerite 
—an American Product.” Doctor Blum, of the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., will tell of the progress 
of the Bureau in matters relating to the electrotyping in- 
dustry. There will also be the presentation and considera- 
tion of a scale for advertising electrotypes. 

The headquarters will be at Hotel Statler. 

Following immediately upon the convention of the 
United Typothetze and Franklin Clubs, which will be held 
in Chicago, and being but a few hours’ ride from that city, 
electrotypers will be enabled to make the trip to cover the 
two conventions and to participate in and carry back with 
them the enthusiasm which will be aroused by what prom- 
ises to be two of the best conventions in the history of these 
organizations. 
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Thirty-First Annual Convention of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America 


Primi N accord with the traditionary custom of 
1 le] the saints and scribes of old, who periodi- 
cally migrated toward that Holy City on 
1 the hill where spiritual cleansing and a 
renewal of inspiration was the order of 
| the day, so in these days of modernism 
and increasing coéperative development the 
printers of our land have acquired the illus- 
trious habit of traveling to a heralded center, and there 
receiving renewed life and inspiration for their respective 
business enterprises. 
In the printing fraternity, the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America symbolizes education, progress 
and development to 
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ter conditions, and this year have to their record an unus- 
ual number of accomplishments. Thus it is significant 
that, as a climax, there should be held a convention where 
all of these interests may foregather, and, on common 
grounds, make an exchange of their experiences and ambi- 
tions for the future. 

To make this possible, the Program Committee has 
arranged a series of sessions that promise much. The per- 
sonnel of those who are to deliver the addresses indicates 
that no member of the printing industry can afford to 
remain absent from the convention. 

Provision is made for divisional and committee meet- 
ings, so that attention to duties in the one or the other 

is not going to inter- 





that industry which [F 
today stands fifth in | - 
its rank in importance 
with other industries 
of this great indus- 
trial nation. 

The United Ty- 
pothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, and 
what it typifies, is a 
great, massive engine 
used in carrying the 
doctrines of education 
and service to the 
printers of this na- 
tion; but, great as is 
its mechanism, like 
any other type of en- 
gine it is worthless 
without the power 
by which it is driven. 

The annual con- 
vention is distinctly 
this power. Through 
its productive ability and influence, improvements in the 
industry, and obviously in individual printing-plants, are 
constantly being made. 

Some interesting facts indicative of this power are 
found in the recent report of a hearing before a State 
commission on printing. These authorities were unusual 
in that they persisted in asking numerous questions per- 
taining to costs and national averages with an evident 
desire to be enlightened. The outcome was, indeed, grati- 
fying, for a printing contract covering a considerable 
period of time was awarded, at prices ranging to as much 
as one hundred per cent higher than any former one. 

This advance was entirely due to the knowledge derived 
from the Standard cost-finding system, and the facts made 
available by the work of the national organization. 

Multiplying this instance by the many which daily occur 
in all parts of the country, the importance of the forthcom- 
ing convention is increased, for it will be the stimulus to 
a broader and greater activity in behalf of those problems 
that confront the industry and the individual printer- 
proprietor. 

Printers’ local associations in various parts of the coun- 
try are all busy serving the interests of their communities, 
overcoming the evils that exist with a desire to obtain bet- 





The Congress Hotel and Annex, Chicago. 


Headquarters of the thirty-first annual convention of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs of America. 


fere with attendance 
at all sessions of the 
main convention. 

Recognizing our 
nation’s present in- 
dustrial situation and 
what now confronts 
it, makes significant 
this annual meeting 
of employing print- 
ers, held under the 
auspices of the great- 
est employing print- 
ers’ organization in 
the world. That those 
in charge of the con- 
vention sense the sit- 
uation is noted by a 
study of the program, 
which has been out- 
lined with strict 
recognition of the em- 
ploying printer’s daily 
affairs. It is grouped 
in two divisions—a “ Manufacturing Session” and a 
“Selling Session.” Under these heads, men will present 
experiences and knowledge which those who attend can 
“ pocket ” and apply to their businesses. Selling and cre- 
ating business, producing it, finding and lowering costs, 
handling employees, increasing production, how to treat 
competitors — this but hints at the range of the informa- 
tion in store. 

The aim of those in charge of the convention is to have 
it a strictly business meeting. This is in order to take 
advantage of every moment of time and obviate previous 
experiences of having entertaining features interfere with 
the interest and serious aspects of the convention sessions. 
However, with Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s sessions ad- 
journing between the hours of one and two o’clock, the 
afternoons of these days can be advantageously used in 
seeking and finding recreation in any one of the many fea- 
tures of entertainment for which Chicago is renowned. 

With the existent policy of the national organization, 
in that cities are selected without regard to invitations 
from local Typothetz, thus no longer asking or expecting 
entertainment from local associations, a Convention Ser- 
vice Bureau has been inaugurated at the national office, 
550 Transportation building, Chicago. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN CLUBS 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of AMERICA 


PROGRAMME 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


Registration — Congress Hotel 


Meetings of Executive and Membership Committees 
Opening Session of Convention 
Invocation 


Address of Welcome 
J. Harry Jones, President Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Response 
John E. Hurley, Remington Printing Company, Providence 

Appointment of Committees 

Report of President, C. D. Traphagen 

Report of First Vice-President, Benjamin P. Moulton 

Report of Secretary, Joseph A. Borden 


MANUFACTURING SESSION 
Composite Statement of Cost of Production for 1916 
Wm. H. Sleepeck, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Trend of Events in the Printing Industry 
Charles D. Heller, Chicago, Illinois 
Management and Efficiency Methods 
Albert E. Buss, St. Louis, Missouri 
The Employer and the Employee 
Magnus W. Alexander, West Lynn, Massachusetts 
Adjournment 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
SELLING SESSION 


The Value of Service 
Charles H. Mackintosh, Duluth, Minnesota 


Creative Selling 
\ Brad Stevens, Editor ‘Direct Advertising,’’ Boston, Massachusetts. 


Conditions after the War 

Rufus R. Wilson, Boston, Massachusetts 
Co-operative Competition 

Joseph A. Borden, Secretary 
Committee Reports: Apprentice, Cost Commission, Creden- 

tials, Legislation, Nominating, Price List, Trade Matters 
Meetings of Divisions and Committees 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
Executive Session: Followed by Open Session, Report of 
Resolutions Committee, Election of Officers 


Adjournment 
Meeting of New Executive Committee 






















































THE 


The function of this bureau is to furnish information 
on any subject, not only in relation to convention matters 
and attendance thereto, but regarding all forms of enter- 
tainment in Chicago, to any of which reservations will be 
gladly made for all printers. This service includes hotel 
accommodations, theaters and similar forms of amuse- 
ments, and side trips. 

Never in the history of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America has there been so constructive 
a program of activities under way, and because this makes 
this next convention more significant, it behooves every 
employing printer to so plan his affairs that he can be in 
Chicago September 17, 18, 19. 
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of a virile, forceful and energetic national organization, 
whose purpose shall be the bettering of the conditions of 
the industry through the education of not alone its mem- 
bers, but the craft as a whole, to standardized methods and 
practices. 

“Next to the acceptation of the fundamental of the 
necessity and place for organization, the excogitation and 
development of the Standard cost-finding system is the 
greatest accomplishment of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America. 

“Within the near future it is hoped that the organ- 
ization may give to the industry a Standard system of 
accounting that will interlock with the Standard cost- 











The Gold Room, Congress Hotel and Annex, Chicago. 
Where the convention sessions will be held. 


No matter where located, the kind or size of plant 
operated, this convention manifestly should have your pres- 


ence. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that this meeting 
is for all employing printers. Not only is a cordial invi- 
tation extended, but all are urged to arrange for a three 
or four days’ “ leave of absence” from their businesses. 

The headquarters of the convention will be in the Con- 
gress Hotel, where facilities are ample to accommodate 
the many activities which are related to this great annual 
get-together of printers. 


A STATEMENT FROM PRESIDENT TRAPHAGEN. 


In response to a request from THE INLAND PRINTER for 
a statement regarding the work accomplished by the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, and the plans 
for the future of the organization, President C: D. Trap- 
hagen writes: 

“Tt would seem that the greatest thing that has been 
done is to have so agitated the subject of industrial organ- 
ization, which is the fundamental, that it would be difficult 
to find among the 33,000 or more proprietors of printing- 
plants within our borders, one who would present an argu- 
ment against its desirability as applied to the printing 
craft. The years of endeavor that have passed have im- 
planted in the minds of proprietor-printers the necessity 


finding system. It is the intent that it shall be so designed 
as to its fundamentals that it will adjust itself to the needs 
of the smaller establishments, as well as meeting the neces- 
sities of the largest. 

“The future, through the Codperative Plan of Activi- 
ties, holds much in store for those engaged in printing as 
a business. 

“The years of the future will see our country segre- 
gated into districts, and, through intensive work, local 
organizations will be developed, each performing efficient 
service for the industry along standardized methods in the 
several localities. 

“Within the coming years, and soon, the industry will 
find its national organization enlarging its activities in the 
educational field to the point that standardized instruction 
will be given in cost-finding, estimating and salesmanship; 
that there will evolute, from the present chaos, order and 
system; that achievement will be the fruitage of inaugu- 
ration; that the adept, expert and authority will succeed 
the tyro, the novice and the neophyte. 

“Through this evolution by education, here as else- 
where, we shall develop a Master Printer in fact as well 
as in name. 

“With a sure and certain faith that the future will be 
better than the past, 


“T am, yours sincerely, (Signed) C. D. Traphagen.” 





C. D. TRAPHAGEN, BENJ. P. MOULTON, CHARLES L. KINSLEY, 


President. First Vice-President and Chairman Vice-President. 
Executive Council. 


Gero. H. GARDNER, ALBERT W. FINLAY, FRED W. GAGE, 
Vice-President. Member Executive Council. Member Executive Council. 


ENNIS CARGILL, ARTHUR E. SOUTHWORTH, JOSEPH A. BORDEN, 
Member Executive Council. Treasurer. Secretary. 


Some of the Prominent Workers of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America. 
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The Work of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 


America—A Review and a Forecast. 


HE coming month will bring, as heretofore 

Sq announced, what promises to be the most 

important convention in the history of the 

printing trades. It is, therefore, fitting 

that a review of the work that has been 

done by the organization, and something 

m4, regarding the aims for the future, be given 
——~ at this time. 

The United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America 
was organized as a national association in the year 1887. 
Its purpose is to establish better conditions in the printing 
and allied industries, and to bring this about in the only 
possible way — by national standardization and uniform- 
ity. Through the unselfish labor and financial support of 
its members, it has accomplished much good in this direc- 
tion, and great benefits have accrued to the industry as a 
whole. 

The organization has recognized the fact that great 
disparity of method has prevailed, where any method at 
all has been employed, in printing-plants 


can be ascertained, the present design is the same as that 
adopted by imperial consent four hundred and forty-six 
years ago — an eagle holding in one claw a composing-stick 
and in the other a copyholder or visorium. A griffin, hold- 
ing in its claws two inking balls, forms the crest. The 
inscription on the scroll, “ Insigne Typographorum ex dono 
Fred. Imper. Rom.,” translated into liberal English, reads, 
“Seal of the Typographers by grant of Frederick, Em- 
peror of Rome.” 

The word Typothete was first applied in the United 
States to the New York society, which was organized in 
March, 1865. The name was adopted for the national body, 
the United Typothetz of America, when it was formed in 
1887. 

Standard Cost-Finding System. 


For the past ten years the work of the organization has 
been almost exclusively along educational lines, it being 
fully realized that a definite knowledge of the cost of pro- 

duction is the most important thing in the 





throughout the country, resulting in general 
demoralization and instability. It has, there- 
fore, come to be generally conceded that by 
national effort alone can conditions of this 
kind be overcome. 

The purposes and objects are on such a 
broad line that the organization embraces 
every class of printing establishment in the 





printing industry. The cost activities began 
at the time of the first international cost con- 
gress, held in Chicago in 1909. 

It is an established fact that the successful 
operation of a manufacturing business de- 
pends, in a large measure, upon the knowledge 
of costs of production. The greatest menace 
to legitimate competition is ignorance of costs. 








country, from the smallest plants to the largest, 
and its membership extends beyond the borders of the 
United States into Canada, Mexico and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

These purposes and objects are clearly set forth in the 
Preamble to the Constitution and By-Laws, as follows: 


The objects of this association are to encourage and foster a feeling 
of friendship between employing printers and allied employing trades; 
to devise ways and means for bettering the condition and advancing the 
interests of the industry in general; to spread this influence interna- 
tionally through the establishment of local or sectional associations; and 
develop a spirit of codperation in all matters of mutual interest ; 

To effect a thorough organization of the employing printers and allied 
employing trades of the United States, Canada and Mexico, with a view 
to improving the condition of the industry in every proper and lawful 
manner; to encourage a high standard of proficiency; to promote the 
interests of the printing business in all its branches; to maintain among 
its members a just and equitable method of conducting said business ; 
and to meet at stated periods for the discussion and dissemination of 
reliable information relative to the best methods of conducting business 
from the standpoint of practical experience and of approved business 
ethics ; 

To urge employing printers and allied employing trades to codperate 
with one another; to eliminate the evils of ignorant and ruinous com- 
petition; to make the relationship of the entire printing-trades har- 
monious; and to correct such further evils as may exist ; 

To spread a wider knowledge of the elements of cost, and what con- 
stitutes a proper remuneration for services rendered, to the end that 
competition may be honorable, just and reasonable; 

To standardize a code of ethics and trade customs for the guidance 
of its members in their dealings with each other and with their customers ; 

To establish better trade relations between individual printers, be- 
tween printers and other allied interests, and between the interests 
involved in the furtherance of the general welfare of the association. 


The Typothetz Coat-of-Arms. 


The name “ Typothetz ” was applied by Emperor Fred- 
erick III of Germany to the printers of that country. In 
1470 he granted them the coat-of-arms, and, as nearly as 


No less an authority than Edward N. Hurley, 
when chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, strongly 
urged industries and the individuals composing them to 
standardize their methods of ascertaining costs, so that 
the greatest amount of good could result. 

During the early months of 1916 the officers of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission their Standard 
cost-finding system. It was carefully reviewed by the 
Commission and an advisory committee of the American 
Association of Public Accountants, and on August 24 given 
unqualified endorsement. 

This endorsement is of much impcrtance to the printing 
industry, inasmuch as plants operating the Standard cost- 
finding system can point with confidence to the fact that 
their costs are correct in the event of any emergency, as, 
for instance, when a dispute arises with a customer as to 
the charges made on any specific job. 

It is a well-known fact among manufacturers that 
prices, in many instances, are fixed according to competi- 
tive figures; that institutions are run without adequate 
cost-accounting systems, and, consequently, the confidence 
of the customer is impaired or destroyed because of these 
circumstances. This need no longer be the problem with 
the printer, for the Standard cost-finding system is equally 
practical for use in small, medium-sized and large plants. 
It is coming into greater general use every day. 

The printing-plant which operates the Standard cost- 
finding system and sends to national headquarters its 
complete annual statement of cost of production, will re- 
ceive, if a member, a Certificate of Cost-Finding. This 
bears the signatures of the chairman of the American 
Printers’ Cost Commission and the national secretary, and 
is under the seal of the organization, stating that the mem- 
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ber is keeping the Standard cost-finding system correctly. 
The certificate is accompanied by a copy of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s endorsement, both being printed on 
heavy ledger paper for the purpose of framing and display 
in the business office. 

The certificate proves an invaluable asset to the printer 
possessing it, as it enables him to show the buying public 
that the charges for his product are fair and reasonable, 
being in accordance with the fundamentals of the Standard 
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As indicating the progress of the cost-finding work 
being done by the members of the organization, it may be 
stated that in 1906 there could be found only sixty-five 
printing-offices in the entire country that made any pre- 
tense of keeping a cost system, and only six could be found 
which could make out a correct annual statement of cost 
of production. 

In 1913 a sufficient number of the members were keep- 
ing the Standard cost-finding system correctly in their 
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The Certificate of Cost-Finding. 


cost-finding system, adopted by the organization and ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The printer who is awake to his best interests should 
be able to make it of practical money-making value in his 
every-day business. 

Mr. Hurley, as chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, upon an investigation made last year of the construc- 
tive, educational work being carried on by the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, in a letter to 
the national office made the following comment: 

“ The Commission heartily commends the efforts of your 
organization to aid the printers of your country in improv- 
ing their accounting methods and business practices. I 
sincerely hope that your organization will eventually suc- 
ceed in eliminating the unhealthy competition that is caused 
by printers who are today operating in ignorance of the 
cost of their work and of the true condition of their 
business. 


plants to make it possible for the national office to compile 
a composite statement, embracing labor cost and expense, 
this composite statement showing the average cost through- 
out the United States of the productive or chargeable hour 
in the different departments of the plant, the percentage 
of productive time, and other valuable information. The 
composite statements thus far compiled, embracing labor 
and expense only, show the following progress: 1913, 
$1,604,241.64; 1914, $5,614,321.79; 1915, $8,889,823.41; 
1916, $15,267,961.28. 


Corps of Cost Accountants. 


A corps of field auditors and expert cost accountants is 
maintained and sent to various sections of the country to 
install the Standard cost-finding system in the plants of 
the members. The expense of installation is not burden- 
some, and where several offices join together in the work 
the cost to each is small. 
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The Standard Price-List. 


The Standard price-list, another feature of the work of 
the organization, is, without question, one of the most 
potent helps that has ever been given the printing world, 
containing, as it does, comprehensive prices covering nu- 
merous classes of printing and bookbinding based upon 
records of actual average hour cost. The estimating scales 
and tables, records of average performance and miscella- 
neous information are so complete that the printer need 
no longer go wrong in the selling of his product. This 
book has become the encyclopedia of the printing industry, 
and its use is making a notable improvement in the prices 
charged for work, which, through ignorance, had hereto- 
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difficulties arising from time to time, it will tend to clearly 
define what the customer is to receive and how the order 
will be governed by the trade customs which are a part of 
the proposal. 

Printing-Trade Customs. 


The printing-trade customs which have been adopted by 
the organization are as follows: 


Orpers.— Regularly entered orders can not be canceled except upon 
terms that will compensate against loss. 

EXPERIMENTAL WorK.— Experimental work performed on orders, such 
as sketches, drawings, composition, plates, presswork and materials, will 
be charged for. 

SKETCHES AND DuMmMmMiIEs.— Sketches and dummies shall remain the 
property of the printer, and no use of same shall be made, nor any idea 











PROPOSAL FOR PRINTING 


(Printer should insert in this space letter head form. thus 
making this blank uaiform with regular firm stavonery ) 


Mr. John M. Smith, 
246 Williams Street, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Dear Sir:-- 


We take pleasure in submitting Proposal covering your stated 
requirements, based upon the following specifications: 


DESCRIPTION 


QUANTITY 
NO. PAGES INSIDE TRIMMED SIZE 


NO. PAGES COVER TRIMMED SIZE 


STOCK INSIDE 
STOCK COVER 


COMPOSITION 


ENGRAVINGS 
ELECTROTYPES 
IMPRINTS 
PRESSWORK 


INK INSIDE 
INK COVER 


BINDING 


PACKING 


DELIVERY 


Because of the constant changes in market conditions and their effect 
on such materials as enter into this Proposal, it is subject to 
acceptance on or before Ss 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS: This Proposal is made, and if accepted, your 
order will be entered subject to the following Trade Conditions, 
which are hereby mutually understood to be binding en beth parties. 


PRINTING TRADES CUSTOMS. 





FOrtOrmed 90 orders wich a0 she Uae deawine compcRttiO®. platen prenewor’ und materiaie wy! be 

















Aecepted Very truly yours, 




















The Standard Proposal Blank. 


fore been too low. Its careful use will, and does, earn a 
profit, real money, for its possessors. 


The Standard Proposal Blank. 


A Standard proposal blank has also been devised by the 
organization. Printers for years have realized that a 
blank of this nature was generally necessary, and while, 
in a few instances, individual concerns have used such a 
form, it has not been employed by the craft at large. In 
many instances where a proposal blank has been in force, 
it has been more or less a quotation blank and was put into 
practice as a short means of naming a price for any spe- 
cific job of printing. Details as to trade customs were 
omitted, and when a dispute arose difficulty was encoun- 
tered because the specifications were not clearly stated and 
the trade customs not understood by the customer, and 
quite frequently the printer had no conception of what the 
customs of the trade were, nor did the printer regard them 
as essential. 

Disputes have gone to the courts and, in many cases, 
printers have lost because they had nothing tangible on 
which to base their claims. This has cost the printing 
fraternity thousands of dollars that no doubt could have 
been saved. 

While the use of a proposal form will not eliminate all 


obtained therefrom be used, except upon compensation to be determined 
by the owner. 

DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND ELECTROTYPES.— Drawings made and 
manipulated by the printer, and plates made from the printer's original 
designs or from designs furnished by the customer, remain the exclusive 
property of the printer, unless otherwise agreed upon in writing. 

ALTERATIONS.— Proposals are only for work according to the original 
specifications. If through customer’s error or change of mind, work has 
to be done a second or more times, such extra work will carry an addi- 
tional charge at current rates for the work performed. 

STANDING TypE.— All standing type-matter held longer than thirty 
days is subject to a charge therefor. 

Proors.— Proofs, not in excess of two, will be su mitted with original 
copy. Corrections, if any, to be made thereon and to be returned marked 
“QO. K.” or “O. K. with corrections,’ and signed with name or initials 
of person duly authorized to pass on same. If revised proof is desired, 
request must be made when first proof is returned. No responsibility 
for errors is assumed if work is printed according to customer’s O. K. 

Press Proors.— An extra charge will be made for press proofs. 
Unless the customer is present when the form is made ready on the 
press, so that no press time is lost, presses standing awaiting O. K. of 
customer will be charged for at current rates for the time so consumed. 

PostaAL CARDS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES.— Being a cash expenditure, 
customers are expected to furnish these with their order. If they are 
not furnished, an extra charge of ten per cent for additional service for 
securing will be made on the amount required to purchase them. 

HANDLING StocK.— A charge of fifteen per cent of the value of all 
paper stock furnished by customer will be made for handling and care of 
same. 

QUANTITIES DELIVERED.— Owing to manufacturing fluctuations, a vari- 
ation of ten per cent, either in excess or deficiency, shall constitute an 
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acceptable delivery, the variation to be charged for or deducted at the 
pro rata rate for excess copies. 

CUSTOMER'S PRoPERTY.— All plates, cuts, paper and other property 
are held at customer's risk, and the printer assumes no responsibility for 
loss or damage by fire, water, or from any other cause. 

DELIVERY.— Unless otherwise specified, the price quoted is f.o.b. All 
estimates are based on continuous and uninterrupted delivery of com- 
plete order, unless specifications distinctly state otherwise. 


Employment and Estimating Bureaus. 

An employment bureau is maintained at the national 
office wuich renders service to members requiring trained 
help, and to those unemployed who may be seeking situ- 
ations. Applications for positions from men of clerical and 
mechanical experience, bookkeepers, salesmen, superintend- 
ents, foremen and journeymen, are registered daily. Thou- 
sands of competent men have been placed in positions, to 
the entire satisfaction of the members employing them. 

An estimating department is maintained for the use of 
members, and every day in the year this department ren- 
ders service which puts money in the pockets of those who 
take advantage of what it offers. Its estimates are daily 
settling questions of prices charged, to the satisfaction of 
both the printer and the customer. Jobs showing an ab- 
normal cost are carefully checked and expert advice is 
rendered. 

Before submitting quotations on large prospective or- 
ders this department furnishes service which often saves 
heavy loss. Such estimates also prove valuable when 
courts are called upon to adjudicate questions of price. 
Expressions of gratitude constantly pour into the national 
office for the practical help given by this department. 


Uniform Methods of Estimating. 

As tending toward national standardization and uni- 
formity, a scientific course in estimating has been estab- 
lished at the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America School of Printing, located at Indianapolis. Many 
students are graduated from this school each year. 

There has also been established at this school a corre- 
spondence course in estimating, the object being to bring 
about a nation-wide uniformity in the method of estimat- 
ing printing, based upon definite records of cost, thereby 
establishing a higher standard of selling-prices and insur- 
ing profit to the printer. This course is furnished without 
cost, with the exception of a nominal charge for necessary 
forms, blanks and incidentals, to every member of the 
organization or his employees who sign an agreement to 
carry it through to completion, by a careful study of each 
lesson, to submit his study papers to the school for analysis 
and criticism, and to pass the examination in the regular 
way, the same as would be required in a correspondence 
school where the usual fees are charged. Diplomas are 
issued to all graduates. 


Training Printing Salesmen. 


The appalling ignorance in methods of selling can only 
be overcome by educating men in the selling end of the 
business — whether it be the proprietor himself, the desk 
salesman, the city man or the traveler—in the proper 
method of disposing of the product at a profit and in in- 
creasing the volume. As a further effort of the organiza- 
tion toward national standardization and uniformity, a 
course has been established at the Indianapolis school for 
the training of printing salesmen, under the same general 
regulations as outlined in the estimating course. 

To answer the need of those who might be unwilling to 
enter the correspondence classes in salesmanship, there has 
been prepared and printed for general circulation among 
the members a special treatise along the lines followed by 
the correspondence course. 
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One of the Achievements of the Price-List Committee. 


Just prior to the thirtieth annual convention, held dur- 
ing September, 1916, the Price-List Committee of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America an- 
nounced that a system for recording production had been 
perfected and a treatise on the subject would be sent to 
members interested. The report of the committee last year 
indicated that the membership was enthusiastic about this 
method of recording production, and that the coming year 
would see its adoption in many plants. 

The year referred to has just closed, and the results 
are most encouraging. The book, “ Classification of Bind- 
ery Operations and Operation Numbers,” has been sent to 
many of the members and has proved its value as one of 
the most constructive and helpful services of the Price- 
List Committee during the past year. 

The book —or treatise, as it might be termed — con- 
tains information for recording bindery output which is of 
value to every executive in the printing and binding indus- 
try who is concerned about the production efficiency of his 
plant. It deals in a concise, clear manner with an impor- 
tant factor in the every-day life of the bindery — produc- 
tion recording. It points the way to the efficiency of 
bindery output — showing how the data compiled can be 
made use of to obtain maximum results. 


The Three-Year Plan. 


This plan was commented upon at some length in a 
recent issue of this journal, and its great importance to 
the allied industries should recommend a thorough consid- 
eration on the part of all interested in the advancement of 
those industries. The United States is to be divided into 


districts, as nearly as practicable on the basis of popula- 
tion and the importance of the industry in each district, 


due regard also being given to density of population and 
distance between important centers. Field men are to be 
selected for their particular fitness for organization work, 
and to be sent to the field only after special training in 
the school of instruction to be maintained at the national 
headquarters. New local divisions are to be formed in each 
district by the field men, and the secretaries of these new 
divisions will also receive special training at the head- 
quarters’ school before entering upon their work. 

It is proposed to engage in a nation-wide campaign to 
awaken an interest on the part of the printer and the con- 
sumer in the value and earning power of printed literature 
when sent direct to the prospective purchaser of the article 
to be marketed. This means teaching the printer to create 
new business which can be sold on a profitable basis. It 
also means that the plant can be kept up to normal pro- 
duction with new business, thereby having a tendency to 
destroy the mania for volume regardless of price, which 
volume has heretofore come from the other feilow, and 
instead of being creative has been only destructive. 

A conservative estimate would indicate that this new 
creative business should and could be made to run into 
many millions of dollars annually, thereby resulting in 
profit-earning return to the printing industry and to the 
users of this class of direct printed advertising. This 
creative feature, as well as all the other activities of the 
organization herein outlined, would have the effect of cre- 
ating a largely increased demand for paper, machinery, 
type, ink, and other supplies, and would result in great 
benefit to the printing industry and the allied interests. 

It would also have the effect of increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the printer and raise commercial standings to 
a basis which would in a great measure eliminate the losses 
now endured from questionable credits. 








EXAMPLES of 


Patriotic Printing 


in the 


NATIONAL COoLors 








FLAG ETIQUETTE 


The Flag should be raised and lowered at sunset. It may 
be raised at other times, but should never be left out at night, 
except when it is under the fire of an enemy. 

On Memorial Day the Flag should be displayed at half- 
staff from sunrise until noon, and at the peak from noon 
until sunset. 

In raising the Flag to half-staff or half-mast, it should 
always be run to the peak and then lowered One Breadth of the 
Flag. In retiring it, it should first be run back to the peak and 
then retired. It should never be allowed to touch the ground. 

When the “Star Spangled Banner” is played or sung, stand 
and remain standing, in silence, until it is finished. 

When the Flag is passing on parade, or in review, if you are 
walking, halt; if sitting, rise, stand at attention and uncover. 

If hung so stripes are horizontal, Union should be in left 
upper corner. 

In decorating, the Flag should never be festooned or 
draped. Always hung flat. 

When the National Flag and another flag fly from same 
pole there should be double halyards, one for each flag. 

If hung perpendicularly, Union should be in right upper 
corner. 

When carried in parade, or when crossed with other flags, 
the Stars and Stripes should always be at right. 

When the Flag is used in unveiling a statue or monument 
it should not be allowed to fall to the ground, but should be 
carried aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

When the Flag is placed over a bier or casket, the blue 
field should be at the head. 

As an altar covering, the Union should be at the right as 
you face the altar, and nothing should be placed upon the 
Flag except the Holy Bible. 

The Flag should never be placed below a person sitting. 

The Flag should never be reversed except in case of dis- 
tress at sea. 

The Flag should never be worn as the whole or part of 
acostume. As a badge it should be worn over the left breast. 
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Effective patriotic cover-design by 
B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 
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A Periodical of Business 
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“THAT THIS NATION, UNDER GOD, SHALL 
HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM — AND 
THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY 
THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE, SHALL 
NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH.” 


—From Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 





A patriotic design appearing on the July house-organ 
of James Kerns & Abbott Company, Portland, Oregon. 











OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
of the 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Newark, N. J. 




















A simple border is here shown which could be effectively employed 
on many items of printing where a patriotic treatment is desirable. 





PATRIOTISM 
WITH A PUNCH 


BY OSCAP F JACKSON 


It’s a mighty fine thing to read how ‘‘our 
boys’’ stood at Concord bridge and faced 
superior numbers; how Davy Crockett died 
with his little band at the Alamo; how 
Farragut uttered those famous cuss words 
at Mobile. 


You know the funny vibrations that chase 
up your backbone at their very mention. 


And now, in the present crisis, perhaps 
you cannot aid in the good old-fashioned 
way of shouldering a gun as did your fore- 
bears. 

But you can be just as useful and patri- 
otic by purchasing Liberty Bonds. 


Wearing flags on the lapel and rising when 
‘‘America”’ is played is a favorable sign, but 
it won't give ‘‘Bulldozer Bill’’ the K. O. 


Remember that money talks just as loud 
as the ‘“‘Busy Berthas”’ in this new way of 
playing the war game, so 


BUY YOUR LIBERTY BOND TODAY 











The 


RED CROSS SPIRIT 


Speaks 


By JOHN H. FINLEY 


“T kneel behind the soldier’s trench, 

I walk ’mid shambles’ smear and stench, 
The dead I mourn; 

I bear the stretcher and I bend 

O’er Fritz and Pierre and Jack to mend 
What shells have torn. 


“TI go wherever men may dare, 
I go wherever woman’s care 
And love can live; 
Wherever strength and skill can bring 
Surcease to human suffering, 
Or solace give. 


“TI am your pennies and your pounds; 
I am your bodies on their rounds 
Of pain afar; 
Iam YOU, doing what you would 
If you were only where you could — 
Your avatar. 


“The cross which on my arm I wear, 
The flag which o’er my breast I bear, 
Is but the sign 
Of what you'd sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 
Of war’s red line.”’ 


— National Geographic Magazine. 


CoMPLIMENTS 


MERCANTILE PRINTING CO., Ltp. 


Hono.utu, Hawau. 


























“Our Country! In her 
intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always 
be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” 

—Stephen: Decatur. 





The Sterling Printing Company 
Manufacturers of High Grade Printed Matter 
Fremont, Ohio, U.S. A. 





Two envelope slips (above) and a blotter (at bottom) which 
illustrate how printers “do their bit’’ in spreading patriotism. 














Business as Usual 


Avoid Hysteria and 
False Economy 


If everybody stopped buying * 
who would buy your labor or 
products? The more we do— 
the more we can do. When 
every one is buying every one 
has money with which to buy 





Money Creates Money—Keep Business Going 





Produce all the food products you can’ 
— DON’T WASTE and all will be well. 


Rearrangement of a window-card issued by the Lawrence (Kans.) “Journal-World”; a patriotic 
effort by which W. C. Simons, editor of that journal, promotes the public good, his own and 
his clientele’s interests. Copy is effective and could be adapted profitably by other publishers. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


Aiding the Nation’s Business. 


No industries are campaigning more industriously or 
more effectively for the continuation of business generally 
in the United States during the war than the printers. 
While nearly all of the publicity material now being cir- 
culated by printers has a “ war flavor” and is patriotic as 
to text, in a large part of it printers have entered whole- 
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service. Printers, many of them at least, judging from 
those who have sent specimens to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
have been quick to accept the opportunity for the judicious 
use of their publicity mediums for work of this character. 
They aré doing a real service in lending encouragement to 
business men and in instilling in them a confidence as to 
the certainty of greater business if they will only go out 
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heartedly into a campaign urged by the Government for 
bigger, better business while the country faces the present 
crisis. It is not merely a superficial campaign with cir- 
culars, house-organs, brochures and cards, depending upon 
flags, emblems and war scenes in colorwork to catch the 
eye and bait the reader; it consists of publicity matter, 
ably written and attractively printed, containing a sane, 
logical appeal for the use of the best methods of advertis- 
ing — including, of course, the use of good printing — as 
a means of going after that business. 

These are days when those engaged in any line of work 
turn their thoughts to ideas and opportunities for national 
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after it, despite the fact that this country is now engaged 
in a gigantic war. It is a service that is being performed 
well. The efforts of these printers will bear fruit, not only 
for themselves, but for the nation at large. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company’s Campaign. 


“We are taking a dose of our own remedy. You will 
find our circulars, letters— general advertising — going 
out with the same regularity as before war was declared. 
And we are getting the business.” 

That is the brief message appearing on a small single 
sheet circulated by The Henry O. Shepard Company, of 
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Chicago, printers, binders and engravers. This company 
is putting on an extensive publicity campaign and the liter- 
ature used combines good advertising arguments and most 
effective printing. To carry the message on the impor- 
tance and the necessity of advertising in time of war, a 
large card, 9% by 12 inches, is employed (Fig. 1). Omit- 
ting any reference to The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
except in small type at the very bottom, this card — espe- 
cially striking in its color combination and make-up—goes 
right to the point on the war-time advertising question. 


PAIR of khaki overalls — and a pair of ten dollar trousers. 

Both partake of the same Jeneral characteristics. Both have places for 
a fellow’s legs to fit into —both have pockets — both have inseams —bot! 
may have belt loops. 

But you wouldn't put them in the same class, would you? Furthermore, yo 
wouldn't think of sending, out an overall-clad salesman to call upon your Star 
Customer — not for a minute. 

Clothes may not make the man, but they do make the first i — upon the 
man with whom you want to do business. And YOU can't afford to take chances 
in these days when existence in = oe a is a survival of the fittest 


The Same -tigagal 
Applies to Your 
Printed Salesman 


the estimate might 

Tt was the custom ies this firm to issue a rather large catalogue every spring. 

position, where each sale ran into hundreds and 

thousands of dollars, oun the Advertising sega was piven preat leeway in 
the matter of drawings, illustrations and cuts. But, when it came = aed the 
Advertising, Manager always ran up _— a snap, “He argued, pleaded — even 
swore — in his efforts to convince the General Manager that it didn’t pay to fost 
money for high grade = tones and copy if the ——— a not of the same = 
rade character. The effort was wasted —it was of n le was told to tal 
the lowest bid he could | Bet — AND THEN MAKE THE PRINTER SHAVE THE PRICE 
ANOTHER TEN PER CENT. 

Among the bidders, some time ago, was a.“dark horse” —a printer who adver- 
tised himself as a “Catalogue Specialist,” but whose price was so ridiculously low 
that it a absolutely impossible for him to handle the job at the figure he 

Advertising, Manager wanted to throw the bid into the waste basket, 
he insisted that the so-called 


wee 
A certain Chicago firm “had long been known among printers 
use. 


as a“ Price” 


wt the General Manaber wouldn't hear of it 
“Specialist” be jiven a trial 
* But,” pleaded the Advertising, Manager 

how much depends upon this catalogue. Our 
year’s business—a million dollars ot least — 
balance. Our catalogue goes to big, calibre men 
who want quality above ell other thinks, and it is up t0 
us to show them that we have the right quality. If this 
printer messes up this job — and I'm sure he will —the 
whole effect will be lost, to say nothing of the money 
we have paid out to our artists, photoraphers, engravers 
and copy men. I have no confidence in this fellow 
he'll ruin everything,” 


oe 
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States flag as they might appear along the trenches in 
France, fitting well with the theme of duty for those at 
the front and for those in business at home. 

The story of how a general manager made the mistake 
of dressing his million-dollar proposition in workingmen’s 
khaki is told in another piece of literature used in this cam- 
paign. It is not new, this tale of how poor, slipshod print- 
ing fails to produce results when buyers of printing are 
inveigled into investing in “something cheap”; but it is a 


story that good printers must keep constantly before the 


ES, and on the other hand,” persisted the General Manager, “he may turn 


t 
do it for him 
ood. Let him have it 
The job was let. And when it was finished it wasa sight. The colors had 
offset because the printer had not slip-sheeted the color-pages. The ink was a dirty, 
washed out ray and looked as if it had been made out of mud, whereas a snappy 
rich, black half-tone ink should have been used that would have brought the type 
out sharply. The make-ready was so poor that the cuts looked as if they had 
eczema, the borders were hurriedly jcined and gaped at the corners, while the 
trimming looked as if it had been done with a saw and the pages “bled” in 
several places. 

Of course the job had to be done over, but even the second attempt was far 
from satisfactory. The firm was three weeks behind in getting their book into the 

zanils, and a competitor closed with half therr prospects be " 


Hf he’s made a mistake, we're just a hundred dollars to the 


Sacksonky Rar ales eles Wigsartestat te auell cat Acceal sevgles at on \anctiooas 
expense, and the Advertising Manager had to have hundreds of photographs 
reproduced in order to show the product as it really was. 
ceneus 

W G The same comparison between the khaki overalls and the 
It Was a Case of seauillartscubars ieeetins 43 EAA. Liars Soke aay Save 

" the same characteristics in a wogicg way — that is, they may 
Sending Out a Sales- be printed on a pres. they may be printed from type. they 
sie Eis inciotind rit Talc ral Wiss many belpcicaeh on Gunes 


man in Overalls Bat right there all resemblance ceases. If 
onic to tell —a business-producing, bls to deliver 
— it should be peapall with all the force and personality of your Star Salesman. 
In order to attract mages your Ages Sales Producer must be properly 
clothed —the ink must be “alive"—the type of a character that will coinc ide 
with the nature of your product. The aot must be carefully worked up — the 
register perfect to a hair. 
Service is still another feature. If you want your book 
or circular delivered at a certain time you should select a 
printer who can deliver it at that time. It may make all the 
difference in the world to your sales sheet. 
Consequently, in figuring, the cost of your printing, take 
the whole campaign into consideration — not the cost of the 
printing alone. Be fair —look at it from both sides. Make 
sure your printer is thoroughly reliable and capable o} 
dressing, your message in a way that reflects credit upon 
your firm and your product. 


REMEMBER —YOU are nol the judge. Your _ : 


customer is on the bench. 





Fig. 2. 


“Every man who registered June 5th advertised the 
American flag,” it tells you in head-lines printed in red 
across the top of the card. Then, among other things: 

“Think it over, you men who do not shoulder a rifle. 
Isn’t there something big that you can do? Business, for 
example, is very sensitive. She has to be invited to come 
—and encouraged to stay. Right now the jade is unduly 
thin-skinned. So many people lately have deliberately shut 
their doors in her face —so many of our manufacturers 
and producers have given her a questioning and suspicious 
glance — that just at present she is having some difficulty 
in deciding upon a place to hang her hat. . . . Are you 
doing your part in cultivating her acquaintance? Are you 
advertising—not in little ‘ merely-to-hold-my-trade ’ squibs, 
but in broad, glowing, enthusiastic, confidence-inspiring lit- 
erature? .. Show your red blood. Put up your shingle 
where all the world can see it. Let them know that you are 
registered under the colors, too — that you have faith in 
your country —in your countrymen —in your product — 
in your business.” 

The card carries in the lower right-hand corner a stir- 
ring battle scene— American troops under the United 


buyers of printed material, a story that contains a truth 
which must be hammered in. In this instance, by the lib- 
eral use of white space, good color-work, well-drawn illus- 
trations, a striking title, and, what is of even greater 
importance, a fine typographical arrangement, this par- 
ticular piece of advertising literature is distinctive (Fig. 
2). There are four pages, printed on heavy stock, 10 by 14 
inches. Not of convenient size, by any means, yet it gives 
an opportunity for good typographical arrangement. 

A four-page circular with the title, “‘ Speaking of Sales- 
men,” forms still another part of the company’s campaign 
literature. It is a direct, forceful argument for the use 
of printing in selling — that is, printing of good quality. 
Never is it merely printing with The Henry O. Shepard 
Company. The reader of this publicity copy is never al- 
lowed to wander from the thought that there is always a 
distinction between just printing and printing of quality. 
Following this comes, thus far in the campaign, a circular 
of six pages, “ The Connecting Link,” dealing chiefly with 
sales promotion in its relation to printing. 

A survey of the material being used by The Henry O. 
Shepard Company leaves no doubt about the firm’s state- 
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ment: “ We are getting results.” Doubtless other printing- 
firms have issued publicity matter of as high a quality. 
One is impressed, however, by the thoroughness of this 
advertising effort, by its constructive character, by its 
originality and by its typographical effectiveness. 


** Service.”’ 


The June issue of Service (Fig. 1), published by the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, of Detroit, is a “Business 
Unusual” number. When you have finished reading the 
dozen or more pages of almost solid type-matter and then 
fail to realize that there is a necessity for keeping up and 


IDEAS No. 4i 
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printer’s publicity material which has come to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Service probably has put more stress into this 
campaign for more business in the nation than any other. 

Of the array of facts given, those in regard to condi- 
tions in England and Canada are worthy of special notice. 
After pointing out that these two countries have borne the 
financial brunt of the war, in addition to supplying men 
and ammunition for actual warfare, the editor says: 

“ Right now we are taking up the same work which has 
engaged England and Canada for three years, both in a 
productive and military way. It is, therefore, good to know 
that in both of these other great English-speaking coun- 


Complete Mail Advertising Service from the 


Idea to the Mail Sack 


All details handled by a 


complete organization 
of three hundred 
trained people 


permanently 


employed. g)) 


ye STENCIL ADDRESSING OEPARTMEY, 


THE MAILING Otpap ry, 


Buckley, Dement & Co., 605 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Fig. 3. 


increasing the nation’s business, it is not the fault of 
Service. The house-organ has gone about the serious task 
of presenting the opinion and counsel of world leaders from 
President Wilson and government officials down through a 
long list of leaders in big business and advertising experts. 
It forces on you the gravity of the problem of industrial 
preparation and defense, as well as a confidence and an 
optimistic feeling as to the future. Devoted wholly to this 
work of promoting confidence in and a stimulation of busi- 
ness in this country during the war, with its symposium 
of facts as furnished by thinking men of the United States 
and abroad, the publication ought to carry conviction. 

“Uncle Sam’s Fighting Forces’”—three armies, one of 
soldiers, another of industrial workers and another of agri- 
cultural workers — appear on every page. The drawing, 
depicting this country’s strength, features the cover-page, 
particularly effective in black and white. There is an ex- 
cessive use of black in the cover-design that may be dis- 
pleasing to some, but the desired result is attained — no 
one will put the booklet aside with a mere glance. 

There are some twenty-five articles, the arguments of 
men whose opinions on business carry weight. Of all the 


tries business is admittedly better than usual. Our prob- 
lem, therefore, works out with mathematical precision as 
follows: 

“ We are so much stronger financially, industrially, agri- 
culturally and numerically than our cousins overseas and 
our brothers across the border, that we may take the war- 
time business prosperity now existing in England and Can- 
ada — multiply it many times — and thus get our answer.” 

On the back cover is emphasized the necessity of adver- 
tising, and the advertising and printing service of ‘the com- 
pany is offered to every business man. 


** Tdeas.”’ 


Buckley, Dement & Co.’s house-organ, Ideas (Fig. 1), 
is another publicity medium that is doing good work in the 
more-business campaign. “ Let Us Fight for Business as 
Well as for the Flag,” is the slogan that appears just be- 
neath a cut of the American flag, printed in colors, on the 
front cover. Flint McNaughton, the editor, then writes: 

“Now that this country is at war, the time is here to 
mobilize advertising plans and drive for business harder 
than ever through direct-by-mail methods. Conditions were 
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never better for profitable advertising. Direct methods are 

being applied to nearly every selling business — increasing 

volume of sales—opening up new possibilities through 

supplementing salesmen—cutting down the cost of selling.” 
About fifteen pages of the 

publication are crammed with 

timely and practical sugges- 

tions and ideas on direct adver- 

tising methods. This point is 
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devoting two pages to the better-business thought, the 
remaining pages of Northern are taken up with a direct 
appeal for the use of illustrations in all advertising and 
publicity material. As a publicity medium, Northern prac- 
tices what it preaches, for it 
reproduces many admirable 
cuts as specimens of what can 
be done in the company’s plant. 
Northern ought to arouse a 





emphasized, namely, that di- 
rect advertising will be needed 
more than ever now that the 
United States is in the war. 
The war is demanding men for 
the front, this means the en- 
listment of salesmen and a 
shortage of salesmen. The 
only alternative will be to use 
direct advertising intensively. 

There is something in a 
name when applied to Buckley, 
Dement & Co.’s house-organ. 
Its main idea in its last issue 
is to boost for bigger business 
and then sow ideas, which, once 
put into practice, will enable 
the user of printing to harvest 
results. In the center of the 
booklet is a two-page diagram 
(Fig. 3), illustrating a “ com- 
plete mail advertising service 
from the idea to the mail-sack,” 
which gives one a clear impres- 
sion of the company’s facilities 
for giving efficient service. 
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** Northern.”’ 
“ The articles that are man- 
ufactured must be used, and, 
therefore, in fighting for 
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tions, especially with paper at its pree 
Multicolor Rotary : 
ape 


desire among mercantile con- 
cerns to make a wider use of 
illustrations in advertising. 


‘“*The Spirit of 1917.”’ 


In a four-page circular, 9 
by 12 inches in size, entitled 
“The Spirit of 1917” (Fig. 
1), the Bookwalter-Ball Print- 
ing Company, of Indianapolis, 
declares that “ now is the time 
to open the throttle ” and that 
“¢ full steam ahead’ should be 
the cry of the business men of 
America today.” It quotes 
Howard E. Coffman, of the ad- 
visory committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, and 
then sums up in the editor’s 
own words: “ Business is what 
we make it. Let’s keep it good. 
Let’s give our fighting front a 
real business back. That’s the 
job of America’s patriotic bus- 
iness men, and it’s up to us to 
make good.” 

The last page contains an 
extract from a speech by Presi- 
dent Wilson, pleading for unity 
of action in furthering Amer- 
ica’s success in the world war. 
One page is devoted to telling 








greater liberty, the catalog is 
more important than the tor- 
pedo. The ballot and the bul- 
let are the only weapons that 
clear the path for progress. 


the service that the company 
can give in aiding business to 
expand. The circular is a very 
attractive piece of printing, 
and the typographical ar- 





Real advancement is indus- 





trial, and we are always fight- 
ing for liberty.” 

That is a part of one of the 
war-time messages contained 
in an editorial which the 
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The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 


rangement invites reading, 
while the contents make the 
reading of it worth while. 





New York City 


The Periodical Press. 





Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio, sent out in 
the Liberty issue of its house- 
organ, Northern, for July 
(Fig. 1). Northern also pro- 
duces a letter, which a big bus- 
iness concern is sending out, as typical of many letters 
from other similar firms, advising against hysterical econ- 
omy, or business suicide, and urging, in addition, codper- 
ation in all war activities: 

“If we hope to sell as usual, we must buy as usual. 
What the country needs is increased production. Our real 
strength lies not in cash on hand. We can not have the 
goods if we quit producing, and to keep producing we must 
keep buying from one another as usual.” 

The front cover bears the Statue of Liberty in two col- 
ors — nothing else except the title of the publication. After 


Fic. 4. 


The Periodical Press, Inc., 
of New York city, is sending 
out a series of cards (Fig. 4), 
each calling attention to a dif- 
ferent advantage of its process 
of multicolor printing. These 
cards, well printed on good stock, are unusual chiefly be- 
cause of the news style in both the make-up and the con- 
tents of the advertising they bear. This news style of 
writing advertising copy is not new, but one seldom sees 
it in the advertising material of printing firms. 

Each card carries a head-line across the top, and there 
follows material of an informational character concerning 
some phase of the company’s method of printing, written 
in a non-technical and interesting way. Each article or 
advertisement has a lead and a head-line that is designed 
to attract the reader’s attention. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 











BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Literature submitted for this pur- 


pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must 


not be i 





luded in 1 
Bd 


M. C. PETERS MILL COMPANY, Omaha, Ne- 
braska.— The patriotic calendar is very effec- 
tively designed and printed. It is deserving of 
a place on any wall. 

EpwWIN H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The handling of the folder in which you 
printed an address on typography by Benjamin 
Sherbow is excellent in every way, as is also the 
card accompanying it. 

W. A. ACKERMANN, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
— Your cover-design for THE INLAND PRINTER 
is quite interesting in treatment, but, unfortu- 
nately, it came too late for consideration in the 
contest. The style of type used, however, is 
hardly dignified enough for the cover of a na- 
tional magazine such as THE INLAND PRINTER. 

BOOK WALTER - BALL 
PRINTING COMPANY, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.—The 
poster, ‘The Spirit of 
1917,’ and the folder of 
the same title accompany- 
ing it, are exceptional 
examples of high-grade 
printing on the produc- 


ent styles from the same copy. 


of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


envelope-stuffers, which you use to advertise 
your own business. These are not only well 
designed and printed, but are well written as 
well, and should prove good advertising. 

HIBBERD PRINTING COMPANY, South Bend, In- 
diana.— The patriotic calendar would be better 
if the calendar proper, at the bottom, were set 
in smaller type. Being so large, and wider than 
the design at the top, it overbalances the design 
as a whole. Really, there is no need for such 
large figures on this calendar. The bottom mar- 
gin — unfortunately for the appearance of the 
work — is too small in proportion to the side 
marginal spaces. 

J. GLENN HOLMAN, Urbana, IIlinois.— Adver- 
tisements designed by you appearing in The 


Which ts the better? Why? A year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be awarded for the best letter of 500 words giving 
constructive and comparative criticism on these designs, set in differ- 
Contest closes October 1— get busy. 





tion of which you deserve 





considerable praise. 

EDWIN H. STUART, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The two arrangements 
of the cover-design for 
the booklet of the sheet 
and tin plate manufactur- 
ers’ association afford an 
interesting study. We 
are going to let readers 
of this department decide 
which is the better of the 
two. Naturally, you will 
await their verdict with 
interest. 

O. EUGENE BoorTtH, 
Cherokee, Iowa.—You are 
doing better work all the 
time. We have watched 
with considerable interest 
your growth from a doer 
of ordinary work to a 
designer of exceptionally 
neat and effective typog- 
raphy. While all your 
specimens are good, we 
admire especially the in- 
teresting treatment ac- 
corded the letter-heads. 

WATSON - JONES, INC., 
San Diego, California.— 
The general excellence of 
the last collection of your 
work sent us typifies the 
consistently good quality 
of all your work which 
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we have seen before. We 
admire especially the 
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-< ne and sales contracts 
to be valid, must obligate 
seller amd buyer mutually 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


Illio are exceptionally good. An almost consis- 
tent use of one style of type, Cloister Old Style, 
in these advertisements makes the pages, and 
the book as a whole, harmoniously pleasing. It 
justifies the contention of those who insist that 
one type-face only in each job is essential to the 
best work along typographic lines. 

CuesTerR A. LyLe, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
— The specimens of printing done under your 
direction in the high school print-shop are ex- 
ceptionally neat, especially as regards compo- 
sition. We have no fault to find with any of 
them and feel confident that students who do 
such work, even though under instruction, will 
be able in due time to take their places in the 
commercial plant and give a good account of 
themselves at the case. 

ROCHESTER HERALD 
ComPANY, Rochester, New 
York.— The booklet in 
which the program of the 
exercises incident to rais- 
ing a flag over the new 
Herald building, patriotic 
songs and poems are 
printed, is an exception- 
ally neat piece of typog- 
raphy. Our only sugges- 
tion for improvement 
would be to raise the 
poem on the cover-design 
about two picas and move 
it to the right a corre- 
sponding amount in the 
interest of better balance 
in the design. 

THE VANDERCOOK PRESS, 
‘Chicago, Illinois.— The 
blotter, entitled ‘‘ Price,”’ 
is quite effective. Much 
more of the detail in the 
half-tone, printed in yel- 
low under the type, could 
have been brought out, 
without the cut standing 
out any more prominently 
than it does as printed, 
by the use of a light 
brown. It seems also that 
the words following the 
large display line, “ Price” 
—‘‘Is but one of the con- 
siderations in selecting a 
machine” — could have 
been displayed more 
prominently to advantage. 

EAGLE PRINTING ComM- 
PANY, Spray, North Caro- 
lina.—The announcement, 
in which you state the 
“Eagle Printing Com- 
pany wishes to inform 
their friends and patrons 
that they are now better 
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prepared than ever to do the finest printing 
possible,’’ designed and printed in the form of 
a regular wedding announcement, is quite revo- 
lutionary and, because of its appearance, is 
likely to otbain a hearing where an ordinary 
circular or broadside would not. 

EDWARD FRISCH, Rochester, New York.— The 
booklet, ““R. S. S. P. D. Boys and Vande’s 
Seow,” is very pleasing, and, considering your 
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had been printed somewhat higher on the sheet 
in order to obtain better margins around the 
bottom, and if it had been arranged in some 
form whereby the upper group would be the 
wider. A design in which the lower group is 
wider than the upper group always appears 
overbalanced at the bottom, no matter if the 
upper group is enough heavier, or bolder, in 
proportion to balance it on the basis of weight. 


J. A. BISSINGER 


FLORIST 


Corner Capitol Avenue 
and Saginaw Street 


age, sixteen, demonstrates that you have con- 
siderable talent along typographic lines. The 
shape of the type-group on the program-page 
would be improved considerably, and made to 
conform more nearly to the shape of the page 
opposite, if the indented lines had not been 
thrown in quite so far. They should be lined 
up with the other program-topics, with the 
hours only extending to the left. 

Harry E. Morrison, Wyoming, Iowa.— Con- 
sidering your brief experience, you do excep- 
tionally well—in fact, your work is above 
average. The “Fish and Game” letter-head 
is the best specimen of the lot, and we do not 
hesitate to state this copy could not have been 
handled better. On the Chandler letter-head we 
do not like the diagonal arrangement of the 
names in the right-hand panel. Lines of type 
to be enclosed in a panel should be arranged 
to conform to the shape of the panel, as far as 
is possible, in the interest of a more pleasing 
distribution of white space. 

H. S. Crocker CoMPANY, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— The Christmas and New Year cards, 
printed in colors on Italian hand-made stock, 
are beautiful. They are among the finest com- 
binations of art, lettering, color and printing 
which we have ever seen. We wish it was pos- 
sible to show them in some fashion that would 
do justice to their rare charm, but much would 
be lost in half-tone, and hand-made paper is 
too expensive for a magazine having nine-by- 
twelve pages and a long run. We thank you, 
however, for remembering us. 

JoHN C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Specimens of your work are very 
pleasing, and, because of good display and 
simplicity of arrangement, quite effective. Ow- 
ing to the large size of the flag illustration on 
the banquet program for the Pi Phi Sigma fra- 
ternity and its high position, the page is made 
to appear top-heavy. It could have been em- 
bossed and printed lower on the page, the end 
of the staff extending almost to the line of type 
below, and margins and balance, too, would 
thereby have been made better. Perhaps the 
cards were stock cards, however, and you are 
not responsible for the position. 

RALPH THATCHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming.—The 
program for the graduation exercises of your 
local high school is exceptionally neat from the 
standpoint of typography. The title-page would 
be improved, we feel sure, if the lower group 


card. If the longer line of the two in the lower 
left-hand corner were at the top —and if the 
two lines were in roman lower-case, and smaller 
—a still further improvement would result. 
We also prefer to see the name in roman in- 
stead of italic capitals; in fact, this writer 
recognizes no beauty whatever in italic capitals. 

ONE of the distinct novelties received by THE 
INLAND PRINTER of late months was the water- 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Harmonious type and decoration admirably suited to the composition of a florist’s letter-head. 


By Oscar F. Jackson, Lansing, Michigan. 


H. Beck & Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island.— While the general format of the book- 
let, ‘“‘Old Glory,’’ is of exceptional interest, 
minor faults mar its appearance. On the cover- 
design the large flag is printed too low, over- 
balancing the design at the bottom. The type 
used for the text matter, while sufficiently read- 
able in the larger sizes, is not easily read in the 
small size used. Your imprint is entirely too 
low on the back cover. It should have been 
placed above the center, both with a view to 
obtaining better proportion and overcoming 
the optical illusion which causes groups in the 
exact perpendicular center to appear below the 
center of the page. 

THE CAYUGA PRESS, Ithaca, New York.— 
Your work is very clever indeed, especially the 


Credit is due the Chicago Pa- 
per Company for the large half- 
tone appearing on the opposite 
page, which is reproduced 
from *‘ The Acorn,"’ excellent 
house-organ of that Company. 


little envelope-slips and folders, which adver- 
tise your business. We also admire the pro- 
gram and menu for the New York Press 
Association banquet, which is in the form of 
a small book, bound in boards, and covered 
with brown cover and India Japan stock. The 
title is printed in a panel on stock that was 
bronzed on one side, which feature further 
carries out the appearance of a real book. The 
souvenir number of the Journal, issued during 
the meeting of the Association, is well made up 
and handsomely printed. You have reason to 
feel proud of the quality of the work you are 
doing. 

ELBERT BEDE, Cottage Grove, Oregon.— Of the 
two arrangements of the Jitney Service busi- 
ness card, the one on which the name of Mr. 
Hall was thrown to the right of center to bal- 
ance the large initial “‘J’’ at the left of the 
main line is undeniably the better. It is, in 
fact, a very interesting and effective treatment. 
The point made above also corrects the arrange- 
ment in which the name is centered on the 


marked window-card sent in by the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. The novelty comes in the fact that, while 
a complete calendar for the year is given and 
the trade-mark design of the company appears 
thereon, there is not one line of printing on it. 
Lithographed? No, it’s simply a blank sheet 
of high-grade bond paper, such as is made by 
that company, about 18 by 20 inches in size. 
Well, you ask, how can it be done? Simple as 
can be— it’s water-marked. Hung in a win- 
dow, the months, days, year and the firm-name 
are as prominent as though printed. It un- 
doubtedly proved good advertising. 

Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— The 
announcement of your license to use the union 
label is very interesting, and, as you state, the 
first setting affords an excellent example of 
misapplied daylight, or white space. The re- 
arrangement of the type-groups, and conse- 
quently the white space, makes the same type 
much more effective. We expect to use these 
examples in connection with an article on the 
subject of white space in some future issue. 
The other specimens are in your usual inter- 
esting and pleasing style, the envelope-stuffer 
on welding the last link of your chain is espe- 
cially pleasing to the writer. We do not, how- 
ever, admire the wreath around the initial on 
the card for the Summit House. It seems to 
throw the entire group out of balance and align- 
ment, making the appearance unattractive. 

ELITE PRINTING COMPANY, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia.— The Bishop’s School year-book is 
handsome. The cover of heavy gray antique 
stock, on which the school design is printed 
and embossed in silver on a_blind-stamped 
panel, is very pleasing. Through an oval cut- 
out above the design, a half-tone illustration of 
the school building appears through a sheet of 
tissue bound just inside the cover. It adds 
much to the appearance of the book. Typog- 
raphy throughout is excellent. It is one of the 
most pleasing annuals we have seen this year. 
The other specimens are of your usual high 
grade. In writing THE INLAND PRINTER, your 
Mr. Keene made the following interesting state- 
ment: ‘ The inkmen tell us that we use more 
brown ink than any firm on this coast. Your 
remark that the usual order of things is to use 
white paper and black ink explains why I have 
used so much of the harmonizing shades of buff 
and brown — trying to be unusual. I like the 
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warm shades, without being 
loud.” Here is a suggestion 
for our readers. 

C. S. Romie, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania.— The specimens of 
printing done by first and 
second year students in the 
printing classes of the Al- 
toona public schools, who are 
under your instruction, are 
remarkably good. Since you 
have forty-eight youngsters 
to look after — which means, 
of course, that you can not 
give much time to any one — 
the accomplishment is all the 
more praiseworthy. In so 
far as violations of funda- 
mental principles of typog- 
raphy are concerned, there 
are none worth serious con- 
sideration. Lines are crowded 
too closely in some instances, 
examples of which are the 
title-pages of the programs 
for the ‘Fourth Confer- 
ence, Mountain Arts Asso- 
ciation,”’ and the commence- 
ment exercises of the Wright 
School. A little more daylight 
between the lines of these 
two designs, as well as on 
some others which you should 
now be able to determine 
yourself, would improve them 
very much. 

BRANDON PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Nashville, Tennessee. 
— The program for the an- 
nual outing of your employ- 
ees is interesting, although 
we feel that you endeavored 
to get too much on the cover- 
design. Had the half-tone 
illustration of Mr. Brandon 
been run on the inside, the 
main lines of the titular mat- 
ter printed at the top, a 
smaller press embossed lower on the page, and 
the date and location of the picnic at the bot- 


wel 


Crawbaugh Bros. | 


has our best wishes 
for a prosperous voyage 
in the business venture 
being launched 


The “A.B” means “Abwons Bury 
The A. B. DOERTY PRINTERY 
1) BAST SANDUSKY STREET 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


A. B. Doerty, of Findlay, Ohio, greets firms 
entering business in his town with a folder, 
enclosing specimens of his fine printing. The 
illustration above is of the title of that folder, 
the name of the new firm being lettered into 
the printed page, giving it an element of per- 
sonality and individuality. 
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tom, the effect would have been better. The 
illustration on the first inside page is too low. 
The feature about this booklet which we most 
admire is the clever use of small vignetted half- 
tones depicting picnic scenes at the bottom of 
each page. The illustration on the first inside 
page is placed too low on the page, and half- 
point or one-point rules would have been bet- 
ter for the border on the inside pages than the 
hair-line rules and would also have been easier 
to print satisfactorily. The appearance of the 
inside spread would have been more satisfac- 
tory had the illustrations been finer of line or 
printed in a weaker tint, for, as printed, they 
are a trifle too prominent, and, in combination 
with the type, make the page appear complex. 

A. B. Dorerty, of Findlay, Ohio, ‘‘ he that is 
always busy,” has the happy faculty of being 
always original as well. In the last collection 
of specimens sent the editor of this depart- 
ment by Mr. Doerty, there was a folder which 
he sends to all who start anew in business in 
his town. Inside this folder Mr. Doerty mails 
specimens of his printing. As will be seen in 
the reproduction of the first page of this folder, 
the name of the recipient is engrossed on the 
first page, space being left blank thereon when 
printing for that purpose. This adds a per- 
sonal touch which is bound to make the folder 
and its contents receive greater attention than 
had the greeting been made general. Further 
comment on the idea is unnecessary, as the 
page and this brief text are sufficient to carry 
the idea to those who might want to adapt it 
in part or entire. Mr. Doerty advises us he is 
not at all selfish with his ideas. 


what thou art, if thou desir 

Jest to attain to what thou art 
not,for when thou hast pleased 
thyself there thou abidest- 


—Quarrell 


One of a series of monthly calendar designs used by Aldrich & Jensen, designers and engravers, Toledo, Ohio. 


J. C. Wuite, New York city.— Typography 
on the booklet, “The Taylor System of Or- 
ganized Color,’’ is neat and thoroughly artistic. 
The type-pages, however, are not in pleasing 
proportion to the paper-pages, the top and 
bottom margins being inconsistent with the 
front and back margins. Inasmuch as there 
are several short pages at the ends of separate 
items, the type-pages could have been made 
shorter and the margins then apportioned as 
they should be — the smallest at the back, the 
next smallest at the top, the front slightly 
larger than the top, and the bottom the largest. 
If the ornament, printed in colors on the cover, 
were raised only six points, the optical illusion 
which causes things in the exact center, per- 
pendicularly, to appear low would be overcome 
and better proportion would also result. The 
envelope corner-card is satisfactory, but would 
be improved if the italic group had been 
squared up to conform with the panel occu- 
pied. When type-matter is enclosed in a panel, 
with small margins between type and rule, the 
last line should not be a short carry-over, for 
the white space at that point is then out of 
proportion to the amount on other sides, mak- 
ing the design displeasing and throwing it out 
of balance. 

JOHN H. PASCHAL, Brooklyn, New York.— 
You need to study the principles of design in 
their relation to typography. Knowledge of 
what shape harmony implies would have re- 
strained you in the frequent combination of 
condensed text letters and extended block- 
letters, two styles which have nothing common 
as to shape or design. The ability to distin- 
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guish where tone harmony does and does not 
exist would have caused you to avoid the light, 
open border which surrounds the black, com- 
pact text type on the title-page, ‘“‘ Grandma’s 
Seventieth.”” You would not crowd large lines 
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THE 


is a further reason for placing small groups 
on a comparatively large page above center, 
at a point where the white space above will be 
to the white space below as two is to three. 
The border-bands at top and bottom, printed 
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H. K. Bacon, Ventura, California.— La 
Revista is subject to numerous changes for 
improvement. First, the cover-design should 
have been gotten up in such form as to ap- 
proximate the proportions of the page. The 
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All-over design, printed on envelopes carrying reprints of advertisements of the Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
which were originally placed with the local news bureau. 


of type so closely in an endeavor to get promi- 
nence, had you studied contrast and learned 
that smaller sizes with ample white space have 
greater prominence than large type crowded 
for breathing room. When you have famil- 
iarized yourself with these fundamental prin- 
eiples you can go on to the finer points, and 
we shall be glad to assist you through the col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER. The points 
made apply to a number of your specimens, 
and we suggest that you look them over to 
see where our suggestions apply. A number of 
good books are published on these subjects, 
some of which may be obtained through The 
Inland Printer Company. 

JAMES J. CAVANAUGH, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts.— The form-letter sent out by the Perry 
Print Shop is nicely designed and well printed. 
It should win a place in the files of many buy- 
ers of printing because of the convenience 
offered, and thereby bring considerable busi- 
ness to the firm. The booklet, ‘‘ What Do You 
Know About the P. P. S.?” is not very good. 
Take the title, for instance, quoted above, 
which words alone appear on the cover: Was 
it your intention to have the initials “‘ P. P. S.,”’ 
standing for the Perry Print Shop, arouse 
curiosity? The average business man would 
hardly care what P. P. S. means, but would be 
vitally interested in ‘“‘ How the Perry Print 
Shop Can Give You Quality Printing at Rea- 
sonable Prices,’ or something to that effect. 
The inside pages are lifeless and uninteresting 
in appearance. The titles, printed alone on the 
left-hand pages of the booklet, are weak, and, 
being placed just half way between top and 
bottom of the pages, divide the white space 
into equal and monotonous parts without pro- 
portion. The eye of the reader does not drop 
to the middle of a page at first glance, and that 


in green, add nothing to the appearance of the 
page — one at the top would be better than 
one at top and bottom. These cause the mar- 
gins to appear displeasing, because of the very 
small side marginal spaces. Without these 
bands the pages could have been set narrower 
measure, in proportion to the page, in fact, and 
a much better appearance obtained. 
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Designer, Letterer, Typographer &° Consulting Printer 


CLERK-IN-CHARGE OF PRINTING WITH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
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JOE W. SHORT 
With Tue Mortimer Company LimitED 
Printers, Lithographers and Designers 


257-259 Sparks STREET 
Ortawa, ONT. 


The business cards of two clever Canadian 
printers, of Ottawa, Ontario, whose work has 
for years proved an inspiration and help to 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ornament is wide, the main line is also wide, 
and the smaller line at the bottom, standing 
off from the other parts of the design, though 
not a wide line, is oblong in shape, whereas the 
page is of regular proportions. Had a border 
been used to unify the three parts, the effect 
would have been better, and the lack of har- 
mony between parts of the design and the page 
would have been overcome to a certain extent. 
We note that on the first page of text the 
half-tone illustration of the school, an oblong 
cut, is placed in the exact center of the page 
from top to bottom, making it appear to be 
below the center because of an optical illusion, 
thus overbalancing the page. We can not see 
anything about the poorly printed letters which 
you marked in the text matter which would lead 
us to think the cause was anything but poor 
slugs. Some of the letters appear to have 
been damaged. Presswork on the type-matter 
is good, except for a few light spots, but hardly 
enough “ squeeze’’ was employed on the half- 
tones. Some of the advertisements appearing 
in the back pages of the book are crowded 
badly, and others are faulty in appearance 
through the use of type-faces in combination 
which do not harmonize. The man who set the 
advertisements and made up the pages would 
find it to his advantage to study the principles 
of design in their relation to typography, a 
number of excellent books on the general sub- 
ject being available. Some of them may be 
obtained from the book department of The In- 
land Printer Company. You could do some 
profitable studying along typographic lines. 
JoHN Borum, Onancock, Virginia.— Compo- 
sition is very good indeed on the specimens of 
work sent us. We admire the treatment of 
the blotter, ‘‘ We thank you very much for this 
order,” ete., copies of which, we presume, are 
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enclosed with every order of printing leaving 
the plant. Being an acknowledgment and a 
serviceable office help in one, there can be no 
question but that it would prove popular, be 
retained and prove good advertising. The 
cover-design for the minutes of the bible school 
convention would be more pleasing if it were 
set in long-and-short-line style, the lines dis- 
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through different hands for approval or pay- 
ment, and oftentimes I find that some officer, 
not a customer, is attracted to send in an 
order. Although not especially. equipped for 
two-color work, I put all my own advertising 
matter in two colors, for I am firmly convinced 
that the mind of the man who pays the bills 
is influenced thereby. Perhaps this is open to 
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ticularly that one for the Arrow Press, which 
is well displayed and, because of the liberal 
use of white space, both pleasing and effective. 
Our only suggestions for the improvement of 
this page would be to space the lines of the 
squared group of small type one point farther 
apart and to use plain rule for the border. 
“Spotty ’” borders of geometric units have too 


Unusual and effective letter-head of a clever hand-letterer, Paul Ressinger, of Chicago, 


played with due regard to their relative impor- 
tance and arranged with a view to clearer 
comprehension —a line to each item or fea- 
ture. By working for the squared effect, you 
gave greater prominence to the words ‘‘ Twenty- 
fifth Annual Session’ than they deserve, and 
set the really important lines, ‘‘ Bible School 
Convention ’”’ and ‘‘Accomack Baptist Associa- 
tion,’’ too small. Copy and display should never 
be sacrificed to such an extent in the effort to 
adhere to or obtain a preconceived design. By 
following the style you did, the white space 
is bulked in the center of the 
design — and in a squared mass 
—and this also has its effect in 
making the page rather unat- 
tractive. Display your lines 
properly, always, with due con- 
sideration, of course, to making 
the shape as well balanced and 
pleasing in contour as is possi- 
ble. We fail to see the signifi- 
eance of the two “J’s”’ printed 
in yellow-green on the letter- 
head for the News. The other 
arrangement is much better, but 
on it the red is too dark, being 
a crimson lake, we believe. Reds 
which border on orange-vermil- 
ion, for example, harmonize 
much better with black. 
THEODORE P. WILSON, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts.— The va- 
riety of treatment accorded your 
business stationery from time to 
time —- instead of using the same 
form and design year in and 
year out—jin order that you 
may with the different items offer suggestions 
to your actual and potential customers for 
their own work, is good business, we feel sure. 
We quote from your letter for the benefit of 
our readers: ‘‘ As a matter of possible com- 
ment or interest, I enclose samples of my own 
statements. As an advertising method — aside 
from other material —I have made it a point 
recently to reset regular statements, etc., each 
month, thus giving without comment a speci- 
men to my customers of what may be done 
in the way of variety in a given job. These 
samples allow of little room for display and 
practically none in material for copy. I find 
they are helpful in my position in a suburb 
of Boston, with its usual church and society 
printing, as my bills are constantly passing 


who specializes in advertising art. 


question, but when I first put out a two-color 
statement I was struck that these bills seemed 
to bring better results. 
tion strengthens my belief. Since adopting two 
colors for my own work, I have had two of 
my largest customers adopt similar methods — 
wholly without solicitation. As you may notice, 
I use a duplicating system in billing. I am 
quite tickled with this, both as a simplifier and 
time-saver, and so far as I know no other 
printer in this section uses it.” Readers might 
secure samples of these forms from Mr. Wilson. 


PAUL RESSINGERU 
Nrvertisers Mt Service 


14 EAST JACKSON -TELEPHONE HARRISON 5652 


Mr. Ressinger’s business card, which also has the stamp of originality because 
of its unconventional arrangement. 


P. W. McArtTHurR, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.— 
Whether or not you are ‘on the road to be- 
come a good printer,’ as you ask, depends on 
just how much experience you have had. Judg- 
ing from the copy of “ The Orange and Black,” 
sent us for review, we would state that you 
do very well indeed, provided your experience 
has been limited, but if you have put in sev- 
eral years at the trade we feel that you have 
not occupied that time to best advantage. We 
are of the opinion that you did composition, 
make-up and presswork. The presswork is very 
poor, mainly because of weak impression and 
improper make-ready. Make-up of pages is 
quite satisfactory, although the front margins 
are too small and the top margins too large. 
Some of the advertisements are good, and par- 


Subsequent observa- - 


great attractive force, invariably subordinating 
the type used in combination. Since the type 
is obviously the important thing, such borders 
should not be used. The smaller advertise- 
ments are rather disorderly in arrangement, 
due not so much to your lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes good display ‘as to the con- 
dition that forced or encouraged you to set all 
lines therein on the machine. The cover-design 
is poor, the size and shape of the illustration 
used thereon being such as to make a good 
design almost out of the question. We suggest 
that you study the principles of 
design as applied to printing. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, 
Waxahachie, Texas.— Almost all 
your specimens are good. Mean- 
ingless rule arrangements, such 
as that on the title of the folder, 
“We Are Ready,” should be 
avoided, for they do nothing ex- 
cept handicap the effectiveness 
of the type used in combination. 
The type alone, arranged in an 
orderly manner with a _ view 
to making comprehension easy, 
with perhaps one of the orna- 
ments to add interest, would be 
the logical handling of this copy. 
While the idea of this folder is 
good and the inside pages are 
well laid out, the use of italic of 
none too readable a face for the 
text matter is a fault of consid- 
erable importance. Note also 
the gap between the Engravers’ 
Old English initial and the letter 
“T” following, which constitute 
the first word. This is bad—there should 
not be more space between initial and letter 
following than between other letters of the 
word. In printing in a strong and a weak 
color, the items to be printed in the latter 
should be correspondingly bolder so that, after 
printing, tone of the whole will be uniform. 
We regret that on women’s club program book- 
lets nine out of every ten printers make the same 
error. Owing to the difference in the length 
of programs for the different meetings, and the 
advisability of devoting a page to each, many 
pages are necessarily short, few, in fact, being 
full depth and of the same proportions as the 
paper-page. These short pages should never be 
centered on a page, but ought to be placed 
slightly above the middle. 
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Our Service Department is 
at the disposal of any per- 


Our purpose is to 
be of such practical help that 
you will not be satisiied eise- 
where. trtiare 











Our appeal is to the man who is satisfied with nothing but the best. The 
advertising literature you send to your customers reflects the character of your 
business. Arrangement of type, presswork and stock carry as much significance as 
the message it conveys. Many a good proposition is defeated before it ever leaves 
your mailing table. Our business has grown from a small beginning, a few years 
ago, to its present size wholly by reason of the fact that we know how to do good, 
snappy printing--work with originality and character in it--printing that builds 
business and therefore pays. !f you have a booklet or catalog you are planning to 
get out now, or in the near future, ask us to send a man from our Service Depart- 
ment to tatk it over with you. We are full of good printing ideas and type stunts 
that are yours for the asking, without charge and without obligation of any kind. 


J. Guilille Bilder 
ARTISTS 
FRAME CANVAS, SIGN AND HOUSE 
conv bln anid 
160 North Pa ulin St. 
Ge ans tas eee 


Hoff's Bufiet 
Bar 
135 Bridge St. 


"7 Owatonna, Minn. 


WOES, LIQUORS 


AIN'T IT 

i have been racking along clearing 6-8-10% on the volume of 
my sales (maybe) and feeling good; a year from now, i will pay from 
10 to 50% of my annual profits for income tax (right, too). what's 
left will buy about half as much stuff as it now buys. 

$5000 profits less 20% income tax, less 50% decrease in pur- 
chasing power leaves $2000. ; 

one fellow is trying to overcome this by increasing his profits, 
but i won't let him. i'm skeered he will get all the business! 


O 


NOT EXACTLY QUALITY, BUT INTERESTING NEVERTHELESS. 


Mr. Hassell ingeniously glued a composing-rule and a line-gage to “‘dominecker” cock carries the idea. The spitz dogs on the buffet 
blocks of wood and printed them on his letter-head — the rule was then represent ‘“ whines ”’ and “ lickers.”” The first impression of the cover- 
covered with silver and the gage with gold bronzing powders to give a design in the lower right-hand corner might indicate that it is a 
“‘ lifelike’ appearance. The black cat embellishes a folder —in other “freak” job, but such is not the case; the gentleman’s name is 
words, “‘ You need a catalogue.” The artists’ card is self-explanatory. George R. Freak. Who swiped the cap. case, we do not know, but the 
The exhibit in the center is the cover-design of a small publication card in the lower left-hand corner is quite a novelty, and, incidentally, 
named Enfield Rooster. In the absence of the word “ Rooster” the pertinent with truth. What have you to offer that is new and novel? 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





In this department the probl of job 


ition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 


will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 
sion. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


White Space as an Aid to Emphasis. 

Morris Reiss, who operates a small printing-plant at 
24 East One Hundred and Tenth street, New York city, 
has long been an interested reader of and valued contrib- 
utor to the typographical departments of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Reiss is a close student of typography, and 
as a natural result gives considerable thought to ways and 
means of making his work effective. Recently, Mr. Reiss 
desired to make an announcement to his regular and poten- 


of my original composition, fresh from the stick, but it 
proved a shock to the sensitive nerve of my eye. A little 
manipulation, and — Presto, the result amazed me to such 
an extent that I am writing in the hope that some critical 
solution via the fine Italian hand of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be forthcoming.” 

The change, so quickly made, and which effected such a 
great improvement as to suggest the magician’s “ Presto,” 
was a simple transformation of the two type-groups, 





Morris Retss Press 


Union Label 





An Announcement by the 


We have affiliated ourselves with the 
Allied Printing Trades Council and 


are licensed to use the insignia of the 


This is another step in a forward direc- 


tion in our efforts to please our clientele 


[Union Label Here ] 


We pledge ourselves to make 
the No. 56 to printed matter 
what the symbol 22k is to gold 








Fic. 1. 
While there is an abundance of white space between type and border in this advertisement, it is not distributed 


in such a way as to give most effective emphasis to the main type-group. 


The attractive force of the rules so close 


at the left side handicaps the prominence of the type. It is an example of ‘‘ misapplied daylight.” 


tial customers, and naturally wanted that announcement 
to reflect the quality of his product—that meant, of 
course, the work must be right in every particular. He 
set the design himself and although the illustration on 
this page (Fig. 1) is not a photographic copy of the orig- 
inal — which, unfortunately, was not suitable for repro- 
duction — it is identical in form and arrangement and will 
serve just as well to illustrate Mr. Reiss’s point. Refer- 
ring to this design in a letter to the editor of this depart- 
ment — the original set-up (Fig. 1) was enclosed, as was 
also the rearrangement — Mr. Reiss wrote: “ The enclo- 
sures, I think, would make a fine treatise on the subtle 
art of misapplied daylight. The one-color card is a proof 


resulting in a rearrangement of the white spaces as is 
illustrated in Fig. 2 on the following page. 

Why is Fig. 2 more effective than Fig. 1? Undeniably 
it is, and, though Mr. Reiss asks THE INLAND PRINTER 
for a solution, he has stated the reason himself in the 
opening paragraph of his letter — “ misapplied daylight,” 
or an ineffective distribution of white space. 

Type needs a relief of white space in, outside of it and 
around it to invite the eye, to make it easy to read and to 
make it stand out. It accomplishes these results by the 
contrast it affords to the black of the type. 

Since white space creates contrast, it is a help, how- 
ever distributed or apportioned. Just as white space lends 
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emphasis to type in proportion to its extent up to a cer- 
tain point, so the distribution of that white space in dif- 
ferent ways also presents varying degrees of emphasis, 
depending on its position in relation to the type. 

The reason, therefore, Fig. 2 is more effective than 
Fig. 1 is that more white space is massed at the left of 
the type constituting the main group of the design and 
making up the important argument of the announcement. 


the uniform distribution of white space between type and 
border in an advertisement, or the massing of that white 
space on ratios of good proportion such as two to three. 
A little white space is better than none and an equal dis- 
tribution is always good; but in many cases a bold mass- 
ing of it in one or two places, in such a way as to get the 
greatest possible amount at a point where it will lend the 
strongest contrast to the type, is not only desirable from 
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Fig. 2. 


Here the type-groups have been shifted in such a way that the large mass of white space is adjacent to the left 
side — the beginning of the reading-matter — of the main group, causing it to stand out with greater prominence 


than in Fig. 1. It also creates a much more satisfactory 


In Fig. 1 the type must contend with the border at the 
left for attention, whereas in Fig. 2 the background of 
white space is clear at the point where reading begins. 

This massing of white space on one or two sides in 
preference to the uniform distribution of it on all sides 
of a group of type, while, perhaps, not as pleasing as a 
more uniform distribution, has the quality of making the 
type more effective, because more prominent and also 
because the type is not handicapped by such close associa- 
tion with other forces of attraction to the eye of the 
reader. It seems to cause whatever words in type it is 
massed around to fairly pop out at the reader with great 
force and is popular with many advertisers. 

We are showing on the next page an advertisement 
from a Chicago newspaper in which this idea of massing 
white space was effectively carried out (Fig. 3). In order 
to present a comparison, we have had another plate made 
with the matter centered, and in which top and bottom 
margins are the same and side margins are equal (Fig. 4). 
Few will deny that Fig. 4 is more pleasing, but it lacks 
the punch of Fig. 3, which would be improved if the 
white space were massed at the left instead of at the right. 
Fig. 4 is comparable to a pretty, quiet, reticent, unob- 
trusive, perhaps bashful, “ wall-flower,” while Fig. 3 has 
the attention-getting qualities of a vivacious, clear-voiced, 
red-cheeked, robust girl. It demands greater attention 
only because of the arrangement of the type group and 
the white space. 

In conclusion, we consider it advisable to offer just a 
word of qualification and admonishment: We do not decry 


result from all other standpoints. 


the standpoint of emphasis, but advisable if the most 
effective appearance is wanted in the work. 

But, let us have white space—the quiet audience 
which permits the speaker’s words to carry their interest 
and conviction, even though uttered in ordinary voice 
without shouting or screaming. 





SOME HINTS FOR JOB PRESS FEEDERS. 


BY THOMAS F. WHITEHEAD. 


Keep all work in even lifts where possible, namely, 
100, 200, 250 or 500. This rule is to be followed for the 
purpose of getting accurate count in the packing. 

Pressmen should provide feeders with a printed sam- 
ple, showing exact color of ink required on all jobs. 

The feeder, while running a job, should at frequent 
intervals compare the sheets he is running with the sam- 
ple sheet to see that color of ink is exactly the same. 

Keep accurate count and avoid excessive over-runs or 
shortages. 

All sheets must be fed to a register. 

Keep work clean and free from finger-marks. 

Do not allow work to offset. 

Be sure to turn all sheets correctly when printed on 
both sides. ; 

On die-cut jobs see that all dies are cutting properly. 

Have forms locked in such a way that the quoins can 
not work out. 

Feeders must learn to use the brakes on these ma- 
chines, so that in case of accident they will know just how 
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to stop the machines as quickly as possible and to the best 
advantage. 

Do not use the throw-off any more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Be careful not to get sheets wrapped in rollers while 
the machine is in motion. 

Do not allow rags to get caught in the gears. 


Do not walk away and leave your machine running, 
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Fountains should have the roller pressure set for each 
job. The pressure set for a large form would smash the 
fountain arms if used on a small form. 

When strings or friskets are used, they should be 
securely fastened, and the feeders should be cautioned 
not to hold them while the machine is in motion. 

When running register work, 100 sheets should be 
printed from the key form at the start of the job. All 
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Unequal distribution of white space between type and border in an 
advertisement appearing in a Chicago newspaper. While effective, 
because of the inequality of blank spaces, it would be more forceful and 
inviting if the large side margin were at the left. 


especially if there is stock on the feed-board. The stock 
is likely to fall into the machine and cause a smash-up. 

Do not reach for a sheet a second time on one impres- 
sion. Safety first will save your hands from mutilation. 

Do not leave the tympan bales open. 

Be sure to replace pins after rollers have been changed. 

Watch rollers in summer and do not allow them to get 
too soft before changing. 

If using rule forms, paste strips of card on roller 
tracks to keep rollers from hitting rules too hard. This 
precaution will avoid cutting rollers. 

All presses should be oiled every morning. 

Oil the small stud roller running in large cam gears 
at least twice each day. 

Do not use an excessive amount of packing, as too 
much packing is worse than not enough. 

Be sure that grippers are set to avoid the form, and 
that the nuts are tightened after setting. 


Fig. 4. 


An arrangement of white space along symmetrical lines, as here 
shown, always results in a pleasing appearance. When the margins are 
large, the advertisement is sure to be effective because of the contrast 
which emphasizes the type, making it both inviting and readable. 


guides on following forms to be set from these register 
sheets. Have one of these sheets fed through the press at 
frequent intervals on all forms to see that printing is still 
in the same position on the sheet. 

Do not use any kind of a sharp instrument for turning 
wheels in number-heads, as the figures are easily dam- 
aged. 

The teeth of gears on all machines should be cleaned 
and scraped at least once a month. 

Do not put a type form into the machine unless you 
are sure that none of the letters will fall out. Try all 
forms to see that they lift properly. 

Chase must have no lateral motion in press. A plug 
of wood driven between roller track and chase will pre- 
vent sidewise movement. 

To take dried ink off of a metal distributor, a piece of 
pumice stone about 2 inches square used as a rubber, with 
kerosene as a lubricant, will give quick results. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 








HIGHLAND HALL 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 





RESORT BOOKLETS BY THE J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY. 

The above group illustrates but one of the products of that well-known Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, printing-plant. The company also produces catalogues, real estate adver- 
tising literature, scientific works, magazines, and a general line of high-grade work. 
Mr. McFarland himself is a noted horticulturist, and, as a result, does a large amount 
of printing for seed and flower men located throughout the United States. 
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HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Blackening Zine Etchings. 


It is customary in this country to clear the zinc plate 
of acid resists by heating it and while hot to brush some 
strong potash solution over it. The face of the etched 
plate is then scrubbed clean under a tap of running water, 
and a sulphate of copper solution flowed over it, blacken- 
ing the plate, so that, when the surface of the relief lines 
of the etched plate are rubbed over with a stick of char- 
coal, the bright lines show clearly against the blackened 
ground. 

In Great Britain they use the old perchloride of iron 
solution, instead of the sulphate of copper, to blacken the 
zine, and this is an economic suggestion that it would be 
well for us to copy, even though copper sulphate can be 
had as low as 20 cents a pound. The elimination of waste 
and the utilizing of by-products like old perchloride of iron 
baths is good business. 


Sidereographic Engraving. 


J. C. Capen, Providence, Rhode Island, asks: “ Where 
can I learn sidereographic engraving? I saw an adver- 
tisement for a competent man. I am a watch-case en- 
graver, thoroughly experienced in handling an engraving 
machine.” 

Answer.—I can not advise you as to where you can 
learn sidereographic engraving as it is only practiced by 
the United States government and large bank-note en- 
gravers. Sidereographic engraving was invented by Jacob 
Perkins, and is the process by which the plates for print- 
ing our postage stamps are made. The original stamp is 
engraved intaglio in soft steel, and when found perfect it 
is hardened and pressed into a soft steel roller until the 
latter is covered over with relief impressions from the 
intaglio original. The soft steel roller is then hardened, 
and by rolling over a soft steel plate the latter is indented 
with a hundred duplicates of the original intaglio engraved 
plate. From these plates the postage stamps are printed. 
The field for such engraving is extremely limited. It is 
only foreign governments that advertise for these en- 
gravers. 

Half-Tones on Antique Paper. 


E. H. Atkinson, Garret & Atkinson, London, England, 
writes: “ With reference to the half-tones used for print- 
ing on rough paper shown in the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, can you tell us in what way they differ from 
ordinary half-tones? A word or two on their measure of 
success would also be interesting. May I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying how much your process engraving notes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER are appreciated here? ” 

Answer.— For printing on antique paper it has been 
found best to use a screen of but 133 lines to the inch, 
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though the one in the issue you mentioned was made with 
a 150-line screen. The etching must be as contrasty as 
possible and as deeply etched as is practicable. Though 
the surface of the paper is rough it works better if it 
has a slight sizing — that is, if it is specially made. The 
important feature of this work is in the preparation of 
the overlay. The half-tones are made ready with all the 
care that used to be expended on wood cuts when they 
were printed on uncoated paper. John S. Neale, of the 
Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, has car- 
ried make-ready for the printing of half-tones on antique 
stock to great perfection. He has patented the method 
he uses, which he terms Typolith. He uses a metallic over- 
lay covered with an extremely sensitive resilient fabric 
that accommodates its surface to the inequalities of the 
rough surfaced paper. This elastic tympan does for the 
antique paper what the rubber impression-cylinder does 
for the offset press, and gives the typographical printer a 
facility which was supposed to be possessed only by the 
lithographic offset printer. 


Retouching is Half the Battle. 


P. F. Campion, Boston, writes: “ Please send me the 
title and price of a book on retouching. I mean re- 
touching for photoengraving purposes. Is there any school 
where I can learn it? Is there likely to always be a 
demand for retouchers, or will some invention come along 
to knock them out? I am a young man and have just 
finished high school. My father is a printer, and I have 
read your magazine as long as I can remember and looked 
at the pictures before I could read. Father tells me re- 
touching photographs is important work in photoengrav- 
ing, so I would like to take it up.” 

Answer.— Your father is right. The proper retouching 
of copy for photoengraving has become one of the most 
important branches of the business. It is what gives one 
engraving house a stamp of superiority over its competi- 
tors. The successful retouchers are, first of all, artists, 
so the place to begin the study of retouching is in the art 
school. There are no books on the subject. Young men 
like yourself usually begin with a couple of years’ study of 
drawing, and then get a position in the art department 
of an engraving house, while they continue their art stud- 
ies in the evening. The best source of study for the 
retoucher is the magazine advertisements. Take, for 
instance, objects that one sees constantly, like automobile 
tires, and also such common objects as electric-light globes, 
and note the way in which the lights and shadows are 
brought out by the retoucher. Such care is taken with 
the retouching and engraving of advertisements that they 
are frequently more attractive than the regular illustra- 
tions, due chiefly to the fact that higher skilled artists are 
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drawing the advertisements and greater pains are taken 
with the engraving of them. It is not likely that an inven- 
tion will supersede the talent of an artist, but no one will 
succeed as a retoucher unless he has much inherent artistic 
talent, backed up with years of study and practice. 
Greeting-Cards De Luxe. 
Ozias Dodge, of Norwich, Connecticut, painter, etcher, 


inventor, and better known to our readers as the inventor 
of the Norwich film, has introduced a new idea in the 














A Vista, Printed in a Warm Brown. 
Etching by Ozias Dodge. 


way of greeting-cards for any occasion, chiefly for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. These cards, or folders, are printed 
from etchings, made to individual order only, on beautiful 
hand-made papers and in inks of suitable colors. Mr. 
Dodge usually selects a gateway entrance or a vista show- 
ing a characteristic glimpse of the home from which the 
greeting is sent. Of this he makes a most artistic etching 
which is certainly prized by the recipient of one of the 
prints from his copper plate. For these etchings, which 
usually measure 3 by 5 inches, he makes a charge of but 
$30, with the cost of letter engraving, paper and printing 
extra. Mr. Dodge’s success in supplying book-plates and 
greeting-cards in this magnificent way proves that people 
who have cultivated taste sufficient to acquire beautiful 
homes are also appreciative of one of the highest expres- 
sions of the graphic arts — etching. 


The Process Diary for 1917. 

To those who have inquired about the Penrose Diary it 
will be good news to know that Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
avenue, New York, have imported a few. Every foreman 
of an engraving plant should have one of these valuable 
means of reference for formulas of all kinds connected with 
processwork. The price, cloth bound, is but 75 cents. 


Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

“ Proprietor,” Montreal, Quebec: There is no way of 
preventing the scratch in the center of a half-tone screen 
from showing in every negative made with it unless the 
scratched glass is repolished, and that can only be done 
properly by the maker of the screen. 

F. J. C., Chicago, Illinois, complains that “ the nitric 
acid for etching foams up and makes bubbles more than I 
ever saw before,” and wants “to know if it is the acid 
or the zinc causes it.” A slight quantity of sulphuric 
acid in the nitric acid will cause it to foam up in etching. 

F. G. Benson, New York city: A dealer is not over- 
charging you when he asks 25 per cent above last year’s 
price-list for a process lens. Dealers themselves are buy- 
ing back such lenses at what they sold them for. 

J. W. Townsend, Boston, Massachusetts: You can 
make a half-tone from the type-form of your advertise- 
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ment, if you do not use high spaces and quads, by oiling 
the form, brushing over it plaster of Paris to fill up the 
spaces. Then blow over the type-form a white or a gray 
color with an air-brush, and it will make a good photo- 
graph and a fine half-tone. 

A correspondent wants an opinion as to the oppor- 
tunity for photo-engraving in the “ New Russia.” It 
might be safer to postpone the reply to this query for a 
while. 

Copper for Half-Tones in New Form. 

“ Necessity is surely the mother of invention.” At the 
beginning of this year the authorities in England ordered 
that, no matter how much copper an engraving or elec- 
trotyping plant had on hand, not any of it was to be used 
to fill an order for a single half-tone or electrotype plate. 
A number of plates could be made for publications, books 
or catalogues, but no single plates. This order was mod- 
ified so that one could get a single half-tone or electro- 
type, providing he brought in exchange for them an equal 
weight of copper. Experimenting began in order to find 
the best plan te make the smallest weight of copper go 
the farthest in the making of half-tones. For instance, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode deposited a copper shell on a per- 
fectly smooth surface. This shell was tin-foiled and 
backed up with type metal, as usual, and then shaved to 





An Entrance, Printed in Sepia. 
Etching by Ozias Dodge. 


plate thickness, and on such plates half-tones were etched. 
Further experiments showed that the best plan was to 


make a thin type-metal base plate. This was brought 
to almost a mirror polish first and the copper deposited 
direct upon it. Plates of different thicknesses of copper 
are made so they can be selected for shallow or deep 
etching, depending on the fineness of the screen or the 
character of the paper used. And this method is found 
entirely practical. 
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By JoHN J. PLEGER, Author of ‘‘ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.”’ 
Copyright, 1917, by John J. Pleger. 


The purpose of this department is to make printers better acquainted with the foundation principles of good bookbinding. 
general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. 


Inquiries of 
Specific information can be arranged for by 


addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 


Stamping with Oeserfoils. 


There are on the market five different kinds of Oeser- 
foil made in three different qualities, namely: (1) white 
and colored foils; (2) gold and aluminum bronze foils; 
(3) bronze foils in color shades; (4) enameled waterproof 
foils; (5) chromo foils, made in white and tan colors. 
The “A” brand is used for heavy, ornamental stamping on 
wood or leather; brand “B” for the heavier patterns of 
type and ornaments on paper, cloth or similar material; 
and brand “C” for fine and light small letters, or orna- 
ments, on paper, cloth or similar material. These foils 
are packed between tissue leaves in books of twenty-five 
each. 

Chromo Foils.—All the rough, dark papers and fabrics 
which have come into use have made good color effects in 
printing difficult, hence the demand for chromo foils. To 
print with white ink requires a number of impressions, 
and is at best unsatisfactory. By the use of Oeserfoils, 
white or color stamping takes the place of printing and 
beautiful effects are obtained. Chromo foils find favor 
as a ground or priming color in color printing, and take 
the place of lighter shades of ink. These are stamped with 
a hot die on cover-papers, cardboard, book-cloth, canvas, 
felt, velvet, satin, silk, wood, leather, celluloid, and hard 
rubber. The stamping is done by means of an outline die 
and with subsequent medium heat. This produces the 
ground for priming, on which subsequent printing can be 
done without waiting for it to dry. The bright surface 
enhances the brilliancy of the colors and any printer’s, 
bookbinder’s or lithographer’s inks can be used in printing 
thereon, when mixed with linseed oil, Rocke’s Herminol or 
varnish. 

Enameled Waterproof Foils These foils should be 
used when the nature of the work requires durability under 
moist atmospheric conditions. It is especially adapted to 
leather and celluloid as it does not peel; but care must 
be exercised, as grease and acids have a decomposing effect 
on the foils and some leathers are known to possess a 
quantity of this deteriorating agency. Embossing with 
these foils can be done with one impression and the mate- 
rial becomes waterproof the minute the hot die is im- 
pressed. 

Sizing.— Some covering materials when stamped with 
Oeserfoil require no sizing; included in this class are 
thoroughly sized smooth cover and enameled paper, card- 
board, book-cloth, washable printed cloth, green or other 
fine linen cloths, oilcloth fabrics, Natte celluloid, hard 
rubber, hard wood — provided it is only partly absorbent 
—and patent veneers. There are many kinds of paper of 


rough or felt-like texture, cover-paper, and all kinds of 
leather, which require sizing. 

When chromo foils are used, size the material with a 
solution consisting of ten parts of water and six parts of 
gelatine. One can also use a solution consisting of seven- 
teen ounces of white shellac, one quart 96 per cent alcohol; 
this should be allowed to dissolve and then reduced with 
wood alcohol in the proportion of one to three. Materials 
which contain little or no sizing require a stronger solu- 
tion. The latter size is best adapted for stamping bronze 
color foil, as it imparts a brilliant, enameled-like gloss. 
For additional recipes for sizing, see article on sizing under 
“Stamping.” When selecting the size, care must be exer- 
cised as preparations mixed with alcohol are likely to run 
when applied to some colored fabrics. 

To apply the size on the material to be stamped with 
foil, take a soft sponge and place it in the bowl containing 
the size; allow it to absorb a liberal supply, and then 
sponge with a long even stroke. Too much on paper or 
soft fabrics will spoil the appearance. All gelatin sizes 
must be applied lukewarm. The stamping should not be- 
gin until the material feels dry. 

To stamp ooze calf, sheep, felt, velvet, silks or satins, 
glue the material onto a piece of board or paper, using a 
liberal application of glue. Place the material on when 
the glue feels tacky and there is no likelihood then that 
the glue will come through on thin material when rubbing 
it down with the hand or folder. These materials are 
given a blank impression which lays down the fine hair; 
the glue which is heated by the die becomes soft and holds 
the hair down. A liquid size is not altogether preferable, 
although it may be used. For these materials the majority 
of stampers prefer a dry powder, commonly known as 
gilding powder. To apply, sprinkle evenly a small quan- 
tity of the powder on the material to be stamped and then 
lay on the foil. 

Laying On Foil.— Cut the foil into pieces on the cut- 
ting-machine or with a hand shears; then place the gild- 
ing-knife underneath and bring it over on the cover. On 
the other hand, one can place the leaf on a cushion, cut it 
into pieces with the gilder’s knife and bring it over on 
the cover with the knife. All stamping material or covers 
may be piled up on each other with the Oeserfoil in its 
place. 

Stamping.—As in all stamping, the first care of the 
stamper should be to see that the dies are perfectly clean; 
a paraffin rag, or a leather belt, on which stearin has been 
rubbed is efficacious in cleaning dies. 

Glue a piece of No. 25 tar-board on the bed of the 
machine, set gages and regulate depth of impression. 
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The heat of the machine must be regulated accord- 
ing to the different kinds of material on which stamping is 
to be done. All light or bronze foils are stamped with a 
high heat; black, very hot —all darker shades with a 
moderate heat. Unmounted paper or fabric requires con- 
siderable heat. Celluloid, oilcloth and soft rubber require 
a slight heat. 

Cleaning Off the Surplus.— In cleaning stamped work, 
preserve the large pieces for subsequent stamping. All 
foil should be removed by hitting the cover or stamped 
material in a box, then, by taking a stiff brush — holding 
it slantwise—and rubbing the cover gently. Pressure 
applied to the brush will spread the foil and soil the mate- 
rial which has been stamped. All minor particles can be 
removed with a greased flannel or paraffin rag. 


Counter for Ruling-Machine. 


Disputes between the pressroom and the ruling-room 
can be minimized by the attachment of a counter to the 
ruling-machine. The necessity for hand-counting large 
runs is obviously eliminated, and on short runs the rulers 
become aware before it is too late that the spoilage exceeds 
the allowance. Reruling intricate jobs because of short- 
ages which were not discovered in time, and could not be 
traced, is no longer necessary. This machine should be 
attached to every ruling machine. Aside from the reduc- 
tion of the number of mistakes, it promotes friendship 
between the press and ruling divisions, which were always 
at loggerheads, for disputes as to the one guilty of too 
much spoilage are no longer possible. 


Electric Finishing Roll. 


Many improvements have been made in late years in 
machinery for forwarding books, but very few in hand- 
finishing tools. Books are still being rolled as they were 
thirty and forty years ago. The finishing roll should 
appeal to every finisher. The ribbon gold-feeding attach- 
ment is the principal feature of this roll and is used for 
rolling straight surfaces, such as books or loose-leaf cov- 
ers. The ribbon gold is fed onto the gilding roll auto- 
matically while the roll is being used. Lines of any 
length can be made without a break, and the rolling can 
be continuous, as the roll is always at a uniform heat 
and there is no gold to cut or to pick up. This means 
a saving of fifty per cent in labor and also a big saving 
in gold, there being absolutely no waste, such as is caused 
by cutting too wide, overlapping, or waste caused by 
drafts. The roll is heated by electricity. It has three 
degrees of heat — high, medium and low. The handle is 
supplied with an eight-foot cord and plug, which is 
attached to any 110 to 125 volt electric light socket, direct 
or alternating current. The switch at the end of the 
handle has an indicator showing high, medium, low, and 
off. To heat the roll, the switch is turned on to high. It 
requires only six minutes to bring it to the proper heat 
for gold rolling. The switch is then turned down to 
medium or low, according to the amount of heat required 
for the work in hand, and will maintain a uniform heat 
for any length of time so that the roll can be used con- 
tinuously. The amount of current consumed is equal 
to an eight-candle-power lamp. The gold carrier will 
accommodate ribbon gold is inch, % inch, * inch and 
¥% inch wide. The gilding rolls and feed rollers are inter- 
changeable, so that but one holder is required for the 
different widths of gold. When rolling rounded backs of 
books, the reversing of the roll after each line is apt to 
cause a break in the gold. Where this is the case, the 
feed roller can be thrown back and the gold picked up 
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in the ordinary way and still get the advantage of the 
electrically heated device. The electric roll is also made 
without the gold-feeding attachment, otherwise it is the 
same in every respect as the automatic. And to this 
device, at a nominal expense, can be fitted any of the gild- 
ing rolls now in use, so that they will be interchangeable 
and give the benefit of electrically heated rolls. Old gild- 
ing rolls, however, can not be used with the automatic 
gold-feeding device. 
Dexter Combination Wire Stitcher and Feeder. 

This machine is designed for saddle-back work and will 
automatically feed, stitch and count. Any plant having 
three stitching-machines can use this machine to advan- 
tage. It will handle sheets 3 by 6 and 12 by 16 inches in 
size, any thickness of paper, with either open or closed 
heads, without throwing the sections out of alignment. 
Inserting can be done on the machine by having as many 
girls feeding the saddle as there are sections. Small or 
large runs can be handled with equal facility, as the 
adjustments are readily made. 

The Boston multiple stitcher-heads are used in con- 
junction with the machine, which makes gang-work stitch- 
ing very easy by simply providing the machine with as 
many stitcher-heads as there are stitches in the gang. 
All of the stitcher-heads work in unison and are made 
with but one stroke of the machine. Should the girls at 
any time miss a signature, the stitchers are automatically 
tipped, and this feature eliminates all possibility of clog- 
ging the mechanism with wire. If at any time the number 
of stitches in the gang exceed the number of stitcher- 
heads, one-half the gang can be stitched with one operation 
and the other half with another. This method would, 
however, reduce the production by one-half and should be 
avoided in order to maintain the maximum speed of from 
70 to 80 gangs per minute. If any of the stitcher-heads 
become out of order they can be replaced with another 
within a few minutes, which feature enables the work to 
proceed without much delay. 

The counting device is attached to the stitchers, so that 
only the stitched copies are counted. An extra counting 
attachment is provided for counting in any specified quan- 
tity. This device throws out a book at set intervals and 
facilitates trimming or tying by eliminating recounting 
into piles or bundles as they are taken from the machine. 
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Entrance to Main Building, Union Printers’ Home, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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BY F. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Correct Form of a Word. 

J. H. F., Montgomery, Alabama, writes: “As expert 
authority, I ask you to give me your unbiased, conscien- 
tious, and correct opinion as to how the following should 
be written for correct usage: cooperate, co-operate, or 
cooperate.” 

Answer.— In such a case it is absolutely impossible 
for any one to be unbiased, for no one can be truly con- 
scientious and unbiased at the same time. As to correct- 
ness of either my opinion or usage who is to decide? Many 
would not admit that I am rightly classed as an expert. 
I am going to give some of my equally conscientious oppo- 
nents a decided surprise by my choice in this case. My 
conscientious, deliberate, unalterable choice among the 
three forms is codperate. Such choice is not unbiased, 
for it is based on a strong bias in favor of the simplest 
manner of noting the fact that two identical vowels in 
juxtaposition are to be separately pronounced, and so are 
in different syllables. British usage has long favored 
omission of any mark for this, and the Standard Diction- 
ary uses no mark, because its editors consider such form 
a simplification. The Century and Webster’s New Inter- 
national use the dotted letter, and some writers and some 
printers prefer the hyphen. 


Divisions. 


Mr. Charles Kelly, Great Falls, Montana, writes: ‘In 
THE INLAND PRINTER for July there is an item ‘ Expert 
Nonsense About Syllables’ which interests me to the point 
of exasperation. The inquirer asks the question, ‘ How 
can any one think there is a syllable cap in capable or nor 
in ignorance?’ I shall attempt to answer the gentleman 
from the point of the operator who is the one who always 
(?) makes those mistakes. 

“Personally I have been operating for about twelve 
years and I had some little education before that time. 
But I have never yet seen the word capable divided any- 
where else than on cap, outside of some dictionaries. That 
may be the wrong place to divide that particular word, 
but what about the suffix able in a thousand other words? 
Ts it worth a man’s time to memorize a few words of that 
character which naturally should divide on the suffix and 
which can not be pronounced otherwise except by a man 
with a distorted mouth? The gentlemen says, ‘ Certainly 
no one can imagine that the first syllable of capable has 
the sound of cap.’ And I could say on the same authority 
that certainly no one can imagine that the last half of 
capable is pronounced pable. The reason why operators 
divide that word on the cap is because they like to divide 
all words using that suffix on the able. 

“ Now personally I shall continue to divide that word 
on able, even though the proofreader may have read your 
item and may mark it otherwise. Certainly he has never 
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marked it pable yet. And if he does mark it thus I shall 
continue to divide it on the cap until from repetition he 
thinks that is the right way. When learned men disagree 
who are we to quarrel? And besides, custom is the high- 
est law of language. If everybody prefers to use that 
division it then becomes right. And I am one who is going 
to keep on making it the custom. You must admit that 
the operators of composing machines have more to do with 
the style of punctuation, division and capitalization than 
all the editors who ever pushed a pen. The editor may 
write but what operator follows? And from handling copy 
from dozens of different men who each use a different 
style the operator has taken things into his own hands 
from dire necessity. Since the days of the hand compos- 
itor there has been a vast improvement in style. It used 
to be that the hand comp. would abbreviate everything he 
possibly could, with consequent use of capitals. The capi- 
tals got into his brain and he used them on the slightest 
provocation. But how much more artistic and readable 
is the more modern style where there are no abbreviations 
except where absolutely necessary, and as few capitals as 
possible. 

“The rule I follow on style is this: Use no abbrevia- 
tions, no punctuation and no capitals except where it is 
absolutely necessary to make the meaning clear. Further 
than that they are worse than useless. I resolved on this 
rule in regard to useless commas when very young. My 
father used to read aloud to us, and being of the old schoo! 
and ‘ very little of that,’ he read each word separately and 
made special effort to stop and pause at each comma. His 
oral efforts were therefore so disagreeable that the resolve 
to omit commas has persisted. 

“There are many words in use now that when I first 
began the printing business were absolutely taboo. But 
why bar a word from print if it has a definite meaning in 
speech? The one safe rule to follow in the use of lan- 
guage is: Make your meaning clear and don’t worry about 
the method. That is more than many of our first gentle- 
men can do, as witness the muddles that our highly edu- 
cated lawmakers get into. 

“Simplicity in style and expression is after all the 
greatest accomplishment and whenever a question of the 
sort arises, why not use the simplest way? It is the nat- 
ural way to divide capable on the able and personally I 
prefer that to a pronunciation of ‘ ca-pa-bull ’.” 

Answer.—This is not worth an answer in detail. All 
that is worth while is to warn against its ridiculous heter- 
odoxy. I certainly do not admit that operators have any 
such influence as the writer claims in the making of lit- 
erary custom or usage. The word he discusses does not 
contain a suffix, but is simply an entire Latin word with 
its termination Anglicized. A proofreader who leaves its 
misdivision uncorrected is as ignorant as the operator 
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who makes the error, or else simply leaves it because he 
knows he is not expected to correct such things too closely. 
Style has not been improved by machine work; on the 
contrary, much harm has been done by the restrictions 
imposed on proofreaders to lessen correction. Even so, 
however, in my opinion nothing could be more absurd than 
the notion that an operator’s persistence in error can ever 
establish a custom. 


A Striking Difference. 


The New York Tribune prints “the Allied govern- 
ments,” and the New York American prints “the allied 
Governments.” Some other papers have neither word capi- 
talized, and some have both with capitals. I instance these 
as printed in the editorial columns, not from the news col- 
umns; the latter are too much liable to the accidents of 
haste to furnish a satisfactory test. I am not here going 
to indicate any personal choice among the four forms 
used by different people. The intention is simply to note 
the actual condition, not to vent a theory. Each of the 
four ways undoubtedly would be strongly defended by its 
users, and the other people stigmatized as ignoramuses. 
This is simply one typical instance of the general possi- 
bilities of authoritative disagreement. For such differ- 
ences must arise from personal authority. A proofreader 
so situated as to exercise final authority in such matters 
can make his own decision without fear; but what of the 
vast majority who must work under control, and do what 
somebody else orders? Evidently a proofreader on either 
of the papers mentioned, who has previously been on an- 
other, must forget what he has been used to and learn a 
new way. Small wonder if some of them know only the 
oft-expressed rule that “ That is the way it is done here ”! 
Such is the one rule of practice that is feasible every- 
where. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF SPELLING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


7RTHOGRAPHY is strictly our name for 
| correct spelling; but, as correctness differs 
so much according to various standards, 
orthography is used to name spelling in 
general. Thus it is only a relative cor- 
rectness that can be asserted for any 
| so-called system. The various systems are 
~~ known by the names of dictionaries, or as 
those of dictionary authors or editors. 

We find, if we indulge in research, that spelling was 
supposed to be regulated (at least for his time) by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in his dictionary, and that work became 
the authority of highest resort. Johnson, however, had 
not made a record that could long stand as the best, 
because it was replete with eccentric inconsistencies that 
found temporary support only because they were his. Yet, 
while this is positive fact, though told here regretfully 
without detail, Johnson certainly was a great literary 
scholar, and it has been said that “he first brought order 
out of the chaos of the language.” 

Many scholars had preceded Johnson in desiderating a 
more consistent spelling, and many more have followed 
him. Just now we are interested in their eccentricities 
only, not in the vast amount of their true consistency and 
system. We have always had much of eccentricity, and 
always shall have. It is apparently impossible to avoid 
it. Johnson was the most famous lexicographer because 
of his literary plan rather than his orthographic accom- 
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plishment. It was rather in spite of his bad spelling 
that his work secured vogue. And it would not be hard 
to prove that each spelling system — as Webster, Worces- 
ter, Century, Standard — contains forms that enter it as 
personal choice, therefore eccentric as judged by other 
orthographic arbiters. 

British authorities are exempted from our inquiries 
because they practically all agree on the words most open 
to differences. It is universally known that when British 
spelling is to be used we are to spell words like travelled, 
worshipping, etc., with the doubled consonant, cyclopzdia, 
medieval, etc., with x and not the single letter e, and 
some other settled differences. What little there is addi- 
tional to these fixed differences must be specially ordered. 
And that is little only by comparison to the whole, for 
the British have many practically arbitrary preferences. 

Our first American lexicographer was Noah Webster, 
who recognized the great worth of Johnson’s stated plan 
of definition, but subverted his scheme of spelling. Web- 
ster’s original work in this line was strikingly similar to 
the present effort for so-called simplified spelling, being 
the first authoritative record that gave traveled, wor- 
shiped, etc., with only one consonant, and many other 
changes that have become permanent, but also many that 
made no headway at all. 

Very soon after Webster’s death his dictionary was 
remade by his son-in-law, Chauncey A. Goodrich, who 
restored many older spellings. Another new remaking, 
issued in 1864, was edited by Noah Porter, and this 
became the widely accepted Webster Unabridged, prob- 
ably more recognized even now than either of its two 
successors as the record that is meant when we speak of 
“Webster spelling.” Still another edition was made with 
Noah Porter as editor, first appearing in 1890. This was 
called “‘ Webster’s International.” It made more changes 
in its spelling. Then in 1909 came another remaking, the 
“Webster’s New International,” with many startling 
reversions to older spellings, especially the restoration of 
the ligatured 2 and @ instead of plain e, particularly in 
medical words. This was largely decided by the general 
editor, Mr. F. Sturges Allen. 

All of this by way of leading to the fact that “ Webster 
spelling ” now means something very different from what 
the name long denoted, and even what it is still commonly 
thought to denote. 

Joseph E. Worcester made his dictionary while the 
scholarly world was venting its disgust at Webster’s inno- 
vations, and he acted in accordance with the common oppo- 
sition to Webster. His work found much favor, though it 
contained many eccentricities of form. Worcester is still 
the authority for many American writers, though his dic- 
tionary is practically dead. 

The Century Dictionary might well have been called 
“ Whitney’s Dictionary,” for its chief editor was William 
Dwight Whitney, and he determined the spelling for it. 
All of its spelling peculiarities are his. 

The Standard Dictionary has more peculiarities and 
oddities than the Century. One editor practically dictated 
all of them. He was Francis A. March, known as con- 
sulting editor. Herein are some of the oddest possible of 
spellings, so odd that the one-man choice stamps them 
plainly. 

Each dictionary here named contains some spelling 
preferences peculiar to itself and not preferred in any 
other; and each one shows the personal choice of some 
one man. It is impossible for any one to select one of 
the choosing editors as actually a better authority than 














any other one. Such selection must remain also a matter 
of mere personal preference. 

Only one method of truly satisfactory agreement is 
open for printers. It is the selection of one dictionary as 
the authority to follow when not directed to spell accord- 
ing to some other. And the only way to assure compliance 
with such rules is to provide copies of the dictionaries for 
reference. This, of course, is not to apply, except in the 
case of accidental error in copy, when a customer’s order 
is strictly that copy be followed. 

As fair evidence of the strength with which personal 
convictions are adhered to, even by supposedly broad- 
minded scholars, we quote the following from the preface 
to “ English Spelling and Spelling Reform,” by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury: 

“There is no one subject upon which men, whether 
presumably or really intelligent, are in a state of more 
hopeless, helpless ignorance than upon that of the nature 
and history of English orthography. No serious student 
of it can read the articles which appear in newspapers, 
the communications sent to them, or the elaborate essays 
found in periodicals, without being struck by the more 
than Egyptian darkness which prevails. In nearly every 
one of them mistakes of fact not merely exist, but abound. 
Most of the assertions made lack even that decent degree 
of probability which belongs to respectable fiction. Even 
in the very few cases where the facts are correct the 
inferences drawn from them are utterly erroneous and 
misleading.” 

Professor Lounsbury does not stand alone in thus 
contemning the common understanding of orthography, 
although his is one of the most virile public expressions 
of such opinion. We can not ignore the fact, however, 
that the tremendous weight of almost universal usage 
is still opposed to innovation, and must be so at least 
until some more promising method of simplification is 
devised than any yet proposed. 





AN UNPRECEDENTED ACCOMPLISHMENT IN 
NEWSPAPER-MAKING. 

Makers of newspapers have always been recognized as 
men of remarkable resourcefulness, that being one of the 
most important qualifications of the calling. At no time 
in history, however, has there been such a heavy tax on 
the resourcefulness of newspaper men as during the first 
draft for the national army. That these men are equal to 
any emergency was proved beyond question. Likewise, it 
was also proved that the newspaper, at all times of the 
greatest importance as a disseminator of news, is an indis- 
pensable factor in carrying on the nation’s work, especially 
in a crisis like the present one. The great responsibility 
of giving accurate information was also demonstrated. 

When the announcement of the drawing of the numbers 
of the men registered for the draft was flashed across the 
wires, the public turned to the newspapers for the names 
of the men called for service, as well as for the order in 
which they were to be called. Many interesting stories 
could be written of the way the different papers rose to 
the occasion and rendered their readers this service in the 
quickest, most efficient and accurate manner possible, and 
thereby “ made history.” A brief description, however, of 


how this work was accomplished by two papers — the Chi- 
cago Evening American and the Chicago Examiner — will 
serve to show what can be done in an emergency. 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the method to be used 
in drawing the numbers at Washington, there were but 
seventeen hours in which to prepare the organization for 
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the enormous task. The editors of the two papers went 
into conference and called in efficiency experts. It was 
decided that the best way to give the public the most com- 
plete information was to print the names alphabetically, 
so that a reader might easily find any name desired. 
Regardless of the fact that the efficiency experts said 
“Tt’s a fine scheme, but it can’t be done,” it was decided 
to do it. Orders were issued to the staffs, and every mem- 
ber gave himself to the task, working at highest speed all 
night. District lists were assembled, two hundred typists 
and other workers were engaged, a room on the first floor 
was remodeled, and by morning the organization was ready 
for action. 

When the first number, 258, was called, a gong was 
sounded, and a war correspondent, assigned to the task 
because he had been an artist and could easily make leg- 
ible numerals, printed the number on a bulletin board. 
Facing the bulletin board were about forty “ callers,” who 
sought the number on the division lists in their care and 
read the names, addresses, draft and division numbers to 
the typists who were seated across the tables from them. 
These typists printed each name on a separate sheet of 
paper, and as each sheet was finished it was passed to a 
second battery of typists, each member of which bore a 
certain letter of the alphabet, where the name was again 
typed for the alphabetical list, ten names to a sheet, in 
order to facilitate composition on the linotypes. 

The result was a twenty-four-page section, containing 
over 40,000 names, and requiring over 1,500,000 ems agate. 
No matter was “ railroaded,” every line being proof-read 
and necessary corrections made. No preliminary compo- 
sition was done, it being necessary to put the entire list 
in type after the first number was drawn at Washington. 

In addition to this work the composing-room sent to 
press eight editions of the evening paper, the first edition 
containing thirty-two pages, five regular editions of the 
morning paper, an eighteen-page Sunday “ bull-dog ” main 
sheet, and a twenty-page regular Sunday edition. 





‘*SAFEGUARDING INDUSTRY—A WAR-TIME 
NECESSITY.”’ 

Under the above title The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 76 William street, New York, has issued a 
booklet, of twenty-four pages and cover, setting forth 
directions for the prevention of fire and suggestions for 
reducing fire loss. This booklet has been prepared for 
the National Council of Defense, its purpose being the 
highly important one of preventing fires in industrial 
plants which are working under the abnormal conditions 
of war-time emergency. 

On the front cover of the booklet is printed a signed 
statement of President Wilson, which reads as follows: 
“ Preventable fire is more than a private misfortune. It 
is a dereliction. At a time like this of emergency and 
manifest necessity for the conservation of national re- 
sources, it is more than ever a matter of deep and pressing 
consequence that every means should be taken to prevent 
this evil.” 

In the neighborhood of 66,000 copies of the booklet, 
together with a show-card of fire-prevention rules for 
employees, are being mailed to the leading manufacturers 
of the country, and if any have been overlooked a request 
to the address given will immediately be honored without 
expense. In view of the serious results of even a small 
fire in any plant, and the practical nature of the sugges- 
tions for prevention given, every employer should provide 
himself with a copy of this booklet. 
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SIXTY-THIRD CONVENTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


USTOM, aided and abetted by sentiment, 
decrees that the convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union shall be held 
once every ten years at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, the home of the Home, the most 
notable expression of the union ideal — 
man’s responsibility to his fellow men. It 
was, therefore, the extreme good fortune 
of the 1917 delegates — as well as those visitors and ex- 
delegates fortunate enough to be able to attend — to par- 
ticipate in and enjoy the “big year.” Im- 

petus was given the event by the fact that 

1917 is also the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the founding of the Union Printers’ Home, 

of which it is fittingly said: “Its bounty 
unpurchasable; its charity without price.” 

The event was observed by elaborate cere- 

monies on the anniversary date, Wednesday, 

August 15. 

Opening day, Saturday, August 11, was 
official registration day. Delegates depos- 
ited their credentials, and visitors signed up 
for the advantages and courtesies. In the 
evening, annual get-together festivities were 
enjoyed by all at the Temple Theater build- 
ing, where the business sessions of the 
following week were also held. Old acquain- 
tances were renewed and new ones negoti- 
ated — the latter formality being facilitated 
by the exchange of cards — with vigor and 
fine spirit. 

Rain interfered to an extent with the 
excursions to points of interest planned for 
Sunday, but many of the delegates and vis- 
itors defied the elements and viewed the 
glories of the Rocky Mountain landscape adjacent to 
the Pike’s’ Peak region. Quite a few, too, preferred the 
dry indoors and looked on at the International Typograph- 
ical Conference, a sectional convention, held in the city on 
that day. 

Monday, August 13, was the real opening day. Dele- 
gates whose credentials were in good shape were seated, 
the various committees were appointed, and the convention 
was organized. These formalities were executed, of course, 
after several addresses of welcome had been made. The 
chairman of the local convention committee, W. I. Reilly, 
superintendent of the Colorado Springs Gazette composing- 
room, made the opening address of welcome. Mr. Reilly 
won general praise for himself and his committee on the 
thoroughness and excellence of the arrangements made for 
the conduct of the business sessions, as well as the enter- 
tainment features. Mr. Reilly was followed by President 
Cheely, of the local union; Mayor Charles E. Thomas, an 
entertaining speaker; Judge Samuel J. Kinsley, and D. S. 
Gilmore, of Colorado Springs Union, No. 82. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, Mr. Reilly presented 
the gavel to Marsden G. Scott, president of the Interna- 
tional Union, who spoke in part as follows: 

“ Individually and collectively the members of this or- 
ganization require no certificate of patriotism or of loyalty 
to the governments under which we live. Since the United 
States and Canada have been forced to participate in a 
war unparalleled in magnitude in the history of the civil- 
ized world, we must contribute our modest efforts to the 
winning of that war. 
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“From our subordinate organizations in Canada more 
than five hundred members have enlisted in the forces now 
at the battle front in France. Of these, forty-two have 
been killed, and to their widows, fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, or other beneficiaries, this International Union 
has paid mortuary benefits amounting to more than 
$12,000. Here in the United States nearly five hundred 
members have enlisted under the Stars and Stripes, and 
other hundreds will be drawn under the universal service 
act. 

“These conditions have placed upon our shoulders an 
additional grave responsibility. Come what may, this 
International Union will stand back of its obligations to 


A View of the Grounds, Union Printers’ Home. 


those of its members who have enlisted or who may be 
called for military service. Not for one moment will con- 
sideration be given to any suggestion to the contrary. 

“ Fortunately the balance in our reserve mortuary fund 
is sufficient to meet any emergency which may arise during 
the coming year. There are absolutely no grounds what- 
ever for uneasiness on the part of our members or the dele- 
gates to this convention. In this respect this International 
Union is fully prepared. 

“Tn calling attention to the extortionate prices which 
speculators, promoters and gamblers have placed upon food 
products and many manufactured articles of commerce, 
we need offer no apology, since President Wilson himself 
has publicly appealed to these human vultures to curb 
their appetities for illegal and abnormal profits. Time 
and again the halls of Congress have echoed with righteous 
denunciations of the individuals and corporations whose 
activities are principally devoted to schemes to extort 
through the misfortunes of humanity every ounce of trib- 
ute which a helpless citizenship can pay. 

“ Not least of these offenders are the individuals who 
have seized upon this opportunity to demand extortionate 
prices for news-print and other papers used in the print- 
ing industry. Thorough investigation by the Federal 
Trades Commission furnished the convincing evidence that 
there was no justification whatever for the unnecessary 
burden which has been placed on our industry by the indi- 
viduals responsible for these exorbitant prices. Your 
representatives in the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in Baltimore secured the adoption of resolutions 
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demanding action by the Department of Justice, and, later, 
several of the alleged conspirators were indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury in New York city. There the matter 
rests, and apparently a return to normal prices for news- 
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never has been excelled by any international union in 
America. Out of these total earnings of more than $66,- 
600,000 the members of this union paid less than $5,000 
for actual strike expenses. In other words, the members 


Open-Air Pavilion and Tents for the Tuberculous at the Union Printers’ Home. 


print and other papers used in printing will not be forth- 
coming in the near future. 

“ We are not impatient or unreasonable in pleading for 
relief from this unjust burden which has been illegally 
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J. W. Hays Introducing a Speaker. 





Here the popular secretary-treasurer of the I. T. U. is shown in a new 
réle — that of chairman of the Home celebration meeting, Wednesday, 
August 15. 


placed upon the printing industry. If Congress and the 
Department of Justice are powerless in this emergency, 
then Congress should at least refrain from imposing a 
further burden on the industry by increasing the postage 
rates on printed matter. If newspapers and periodicals 
are to be taxed out of existence, if the volume of printed 
books, catalogues and commercial printing is to be reduced, 
if thousands of our members are to be forced into the ranks 
of the unemployed, then the advocates of increased postage 
rates on printed matter will have won a hollow victory if 
these ill-advised increases are enacted into law. 

“ During the fiscal year, which ended May 31, 1917, the 
gross earnings of the members of this union were $66,652,- 
431, an increase of $3,940,626 over the preceding year. 
The average earnings per member for the twelve months 
were $1,086.43, an increase of $45.25 per member over the 
preceding year. 

“Tt is a safe assertion that in one respect at least the 
record made by this organization during the past year 


of this union contributed less than one cent each for strike 
purposes during the twelve months ending on May 31, 1917. 

“‘ By the authority of the referendum vote taken in May 
last, an International Arbitration Agreement has been 
entered into between this union and the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, thus bringing to a successful conclusion negotiations 
which have covered a period of several years. 

“No man can predict with any degree of accuracy the 
conditions which may confront the members of this union 
in the next twelve months. In this convention, perhaps 
more than in any that has preceded it, there is need of 
caution in considering propositions which may be sub- 
mitted for changes in our laws. In previous conventions 
the officers of this union have vigorously opposed ill-advised 
legislation looking to a broadening of the scope of the ben- 








Marsden G. Scott, President of the I. T. U., Addressing the Crowd 
at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Celebration. 


eficial features of this organization. There is no desire 
on our part to deprive any member of the right to partici- 
pate in these benefits if he is legally entitled thereto, but 
the day is at hand when the members of this union must 
realize that the laws governing payments from the old age 
pension fund be based on business principles. If there is 
to be discrimination, let it be in favor of the member whose 
loyalty to this union is evidenced by continuous member- 
ship, rather than in favor of the slacker, who, in many 
instances, imposes upon our generosity. 
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“The Committee on Apprentices will present to this 
convention a report which includes a definite plan for 
apprentice training and supplemental education. The Inter- 
national Union must now assume this responsibility and 
establish a system owned, controlled and directed by the 
responsible officers of this union. This educational feature 


e * _ a oy 


W. I. Reilly. 


Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, and, as such, responsible 
in a large measure for the success of the convention. 


must be placed on a permanent foundation, its future must 
be guaranteed, and that can be best accomplished by the 
adoption of the plan recommended by the Committee on 
Apprentices.” 

At the conclusion of Monday’s business session, the 
convention was adjourned until Wednesday morning. 

Tuesday morning was spent at hard labor by commit- 
tees, while unattached delegates and visitors gathered 
about the Acacia Hotel, convention headquarters, or went 
on short jaunts into the mountains. The afternoon was 
given over to organized entertainment, which began at 1:30 
with a parade of 1,000 through the business streets to the 
Colorado Midland Railway station. Here the marchers 
embarked on two long trains, which carried them along 
sharp precipices, through long and dark tunnels and up 
steep grades to beautiful Green Mountain Falls, a resort 
twenty miles distant. Diversified entertainment in the 
form of broncho-busting, dancing and ice cream cones was 
supplied, but although the bronchos were tired and refused 
to buck, and the rain came down in sheets, forcing the 
voyageurs from the green to the shelter afforded by the rail- 
way coaches, good spirit surmounted disappointment, and 
repartee aboard train made the occasion enjoyable. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to business, and prop- 
osition after proposition was taken up with vigor and dis- 
posed of with alacrity and good judgment. There is no 
lagging, or quibbling, or needless oratory, when Marsden 
G. Scott conducts a meeting. 

During the course of the session, Mr. Scott introduced 
H. N. Kellogg, chairman of the special standing committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, stat- 
ing in his introductory remarks that “ For the past sixteen 
years this International Union has had contractual rela- 
tions with the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. I shall not at this time dwell upon the progress we 
have made since the signing of our first arbitration agree- 
ment. In the reports of the officers each year you will find 
the result of the deliberations of the International board 
and the decisions handed down by that board. It has been 
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a pleasant custom to invite to our convention the chairman 
of the standing committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you this morning Mr. H. N. Kellogg.” 

Mr. Kellogg, after commending the union on the work it 
is doing through the Home, which, he declared, “ will be 
a perpetual monument to your organization,” said, in part: 

“ Unfortunately, since I met you in Baltimore a year 

ago, the irresistible logic of events has involved our beloved 
country in the terrible conflict abroad. There is no ques- 
tion but that severe trials are in store for every one of 
us. We can not, of course, know the length of time the 
struggle will continue, but I am sure we all feel thor- 
oughly convinced that the cause of democracy in the world 
and the right of each nation to determine its individual 
destiny will ultimately triumph. While the frightful con- 
flict lasts I am certain that all those present, as well as all 
whom we represent, will properly do their part. 
I am sure that if there are difficulties respect- 
ing our relations with each other because of changes in 
conditions that the war entails, we will meet them like men 
and solve them to the best of our ability in accordance 
with the principles of right and justice. I am confident 
this will result because, as you know, in the past year a 
new arbitration contract has been concluded that will 
remain in effect until May 1, 1922. 

“T noted with pleasure a very large majority of your 
members voted for the new arbitration contract with the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, thus 
showing the rank and file still heartily endorses arbitration 


Prominent at I.T. U. Convention. 


Homer E. Dunn, formerly foreman of large daily newspaper com- 
posing-rooms, and Charles S. Deacon, former superintendent of the Union 
Printers’ Home, two present heavyweights of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company sales staff. 


as the ‘safe and sane’ method for settling differences. 
You are thus assured that all questions that come up be- 
tween your members and the Typothetz will be peacefully 
adjusted. 

“You are aware that the International Typographical 
Union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion have concluded an agreement to protect those who 
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At Green Mountain Falls. 


Delegates and visitors to sixty-third annual convention at Green Mountain 
an enjoyable time on Tuesday, August 


enlist or are drafted for service in the war, so that those 
who happily return and are able to resume their duties 
will find their positions awaiting them. Many publishers 
who are members of our association have already signed 
amended agreements with local unions to provide the pro- 
tection referred to and additional contracts are being 
received in every mail.” 

Wednesday was the big day, for in the afternoon busi- 
ness was suspended and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Union Printers’ Home was celebrated 
with fitting ceremonies. Journeying to the Home, which 
is on an eminence about two miles east of the city, the 
visitors found the beautiful lawns and the buildings in 
fine condition. In addition they found the lawns and build- 
ings gaily bedecked with American and Canadian flags 
as for a patriotic cele- 


a ee 


of Commerce; Marsden 
G. Scott, president 
Board of Trustees; 
Theodore W. McCul- 
lough, “The Union 
Printers’ Home.” Selec- 
tions were rendered by 
the band, and also by 
Lamb’s male quartet. 
Following the speak- 
ing and musical pro- 
gram outlined above, 
the crowd, over a thou- 
sand strong, marched 
to an adjacent field 
where two large circus 
tents had been erected 
to defy the temporarily 
incorrigible elements. 
Here all participated 
in a barbecue dinner, 
served cafeteria style— 
an event which will 
Falls, where, in spite of rain, they had linger long in the minds 
14. of those in attendance 
after other events of 
the business or entertainment programs have been forgot- 
ten. It is not because printers place stomach before mind 
that the dinner will linger, it was not the excellent viands 
that appealed — it was the big thing behind the dinner, the 
organization, which was thereby made to appeal to all. 
Prepared by the chefs of the Home — managed by Super- 
intendent Daley and his associates without a hitch — its 
immensity and culinary excellence made every member of 
the union thrill with pride. The pride of part ownership 
in the Home was not more pleasing, however, than the 
assurance each felt that if in the years te come things 
should go badly he would have a haven of refuge. Here 
indeed the spirit of the I. T. U.’s ideal, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper? — Yes!” is a reality. 
The Home Day Celebration ended the entertainment 





bration, as, indeed, it 
was. After the crowd 
was assembled and the 
“ official ”” photograph 
taken, all were seated 
before the main build- 
ing, one porch of which 
served as rostrum for 
the speakers and band- 
stand for the famous 
Colorado Midland Band, 
which opened the after- 
noon’s program’ with 
several patriotic airs. 
The speakers were as 
follows: J. W. Hays, 
secretary-treasurer 
Board of Trustees, 
chairman; Governor 
Julius C. Gunter, of the 
State of Colorado; 
Charles E. Thomas, of 
the city of Colorado 
Springs; Hon. Horace 
G. Lunt, the Chamber 








In Line for the Big Feed. 


Delegates and visitors at the Union Printers’ Home, Wednesday, August 15, passing through the small tent, where 
their plates were filled, and then on to the large tents where about one thousand sat down to eat. 
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features of the week, and on Thursday morning the dele- 
gates, committees and officers settled down to hard work 
and overtime for the remainder of the week and the session. 

Upon the assertion by a visitor that nothing of great 
moment was being accomplished in a legislative way, one 
delegate laconically replied: “ That’s true, but a number 
of propositions are being voted down that would result in 
trouble if enacted into law.” It is the right of any delegate 
to propose any laws, amendments or changes he desires, 
and while many make propositions that are not feasible, 
that are unwise and needless, it is only by having given 
such wide expression to the ideas of its members that the 
I. T. U. laws stand as models in trade-union legislation. 

Important changes were made in the laws affecting old- 
age pensions and mortuary benefits. These were made to 
place the funds on a sounder foundation, and also in order 
that those who deserve the benefits shall pay at least a 
reasonable proportion of the cost of that insurance. Under 
the plan presented by the Committee on Laws and adopted 
by the convention, printers reaching the age of sixty, with 
twenty continuous years of membership in good standing 
to their credit, shall be entitled to pensions of $5 a week 
if they can not be received at the Union Printers’ Home. 
Formerly the union did not require continuous member- 
ship, and there have been many reports of impositions on 
the fund. Under the new law it is believed possible to 
carry on the pension arrangement without additional per 
capita tax. While the change takes a little sentiment out 
of the proposition, it puts considerably more business in 
and protects the union against the imposition of men who 
join the union late in life for their own selfish benefit. The 
years of membership must now be continuous instead of 
cumulative. 

The first serious proposition before the convention was 
to increase the salaries of international president and vice- 
president from $3,500 to $3,750 per year. The Committee 
on Laws reported it unfavorably and submitted a propo- 
sition of its own, designed to effect a graduated increase 
to $5,000 per year. There was a vigorous discussion on the 
proposition but it was adopted by a large majority, and all 
that is now required to make it operative is ratification 
by a referendum vote of the membership. A proposition 
to increase the salaries of Messrs. Scott and Hays to $5,000 
was approved by the 1916 Baltimore convention, but was 
defeated in the referendum. Those in favor of increasing 
the salary figures present the reasonable argument that a 
commercial organization doing a business of $1,000,000 a 
year, as the I. T. U. does, would pay its managers several 
times $3,500 per year. 

The Convention Apprentice Committee presented a reso- 
lution authorizing the Executive Council to employ L. L. 
Blue, of New York city, to prepare a correspondence course 
in printing, sole ownership of copyrights on which shall 
be vested in the International Typographical Union, and 
which shall be conducted from headquarters at Indianapolis 
under the direct supervision and control of an apprentice 
committee of five to be appointed by the president. It 
recommended that the endorsement of the union on what 
is now known as the I. T. U. Course, owned and conducted 
by A. H. MecQuilkin, be withdrawn January 1, 1918, when 
the new course will be ready and become operative. The 
completion of the lessons of this course is to be a condition 
to membership in the union, and it will be sold to appren- 
tices of the organization at absolute cost. The recommen- 
dation of the committee was unanimously approved by the 
convention and the new I. T. U. Course is now assured. 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, was selected as the meeting 
place for the 1918 convention. 
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THE COST OF PRODUCING A COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER. * 


BY E. K. WHITING. 





OW many of you operate country news- 
papers? How many of you know what it 
costs per page or issue to produce your 
newspaper? ‘“ The Cost of Producing a 
Country Newspaper ”’ is the topic assigned 
me for this morning’s session. It is a ques- 
tion which every country publisher should 
be able to answer promptly and accurately. 
The cost of producing a country newspaper is, to my 
mind, one of the most vital problems confronting the 
printer-publisher today. You publishers who are attend- 
ing this National Editorial Association meeting are the 
most progressive and prosperous men in the country news- 
paper business. You have seen how few men here today 
are able to answer the question which I am asked to an- 
swer. If this lack of cost knowledge prevails among the 
most progressive and prosperous country publishers gath- 
ered here today, what must be the situation with the less 
prosperous members of our profession, many of whom are 
unable to attend this gathering because their business does 
not give them sufficient profit to make their attendance 
possible? 

Statistics show that ninety-five per cent of the men 
who engage in business in this country either fail or are 
compelled to withdraw from business because of their in- 
ability to make a financial success of the same. Printers 
and publishers have, from time immemorial, been notorious 
for their poor financial ratings, but I am glad to say that 
this condition has shown marvelous improvement during 
recent years, thanks to the educational work done by the 
Typothete and Ben Franklin organizations. The instal- 
lation of cost systems has shown the printers and pub- 
lishers some startling and hitherto unthought of facts. 
These facts, at first unbelievable, have made printers and 
publishers study their business as never before. That such 
study has been conducive to better business methods and 
a more nearly correct pricing of their product is evidenced 
by statistics recently issued by the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs. These figures show that of the shops 
using the Standard cost system, eighty-four per cent are 
given first-class ratings by Bradstreet, while an equal 
number of plants of the same size and character, not mem- 
bers of the organization and not using the Standard cost 
system, show only thirty-one per cent first-grade credits. 
While every cost-system user was given some kind of a 
rating by Bradstreet, thirty-eight per cent of the others 
had no rating whatever. These statistics are very pleas- 
ing to those of us who are operating our plants with a 
cost system, but they should at the same time furnish food 
for most serious thought and study on the part of the 
printer and publisher who does not operate with a cost 
system. 

The cost system may be fittingly designated as a busi- 
ness compass. No mariner would ever think of leaving 
port without a compass to guide him to a safe harbor, and 
it is inconceivable to me how any man can think of em- 
barking in business of any nature without his compass in 
the form of a cost system. Too many publishers in the 
past have embarked upon the uncertain sea of business 
without a compass in the form of adequate accounting 








* An address delivered before the annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association by E. K. Whiting, editor and publisher of the 
Journal-Chronicle, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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methods, and the result is too plainly manifest in the 
wreckage which strews the shores of commerce. 

The study of cost finding was forced upon me some 
seven or eight years ago. We effected a consolidation with 
one of our competitors and in so doing acquired a daily 
paper. Not long after this consolidation, I, as business 
manager, discovered that we had a big leak in our busi- 
ness. Convinced that the leak must be in our job depart- 
ment, I decided to install a cost system and plug the leak. 
After getting the job department upon a profitable basis 
it was apparent we had not eliminated the leak and it was 
then that I started in to study the subject of newspaper 
costs. Both daily and weekly were given job tickets for 
each issue and the first month’s summary showed that the 
daily was the offending department. Several months were 
spent in attempting to put the daily upon a profitable 
basis, and this proving impossible, we announced that the 
daily would be discontinued. The soundness of our judg- 
ment in this serious step has been verified in the trebling 
of our job business since that time and also in the fact 
that we have never since then failed to pay Uncle Sam 
our quota of income tax each year. 

In 1912, the Minnesota Editorial Association appointed 
a committee, consisting of J. C. Morrison, of Morris; 
Herman Roe, of Northfield, and myself, with instructions 
to report at the following meeting a schedule of adequate 
advertising rates for country newspapers, based upon the 
cost of production. In making this report in 1913 we 
divided papers into three classes: Class A, the all home- 
print eight and twelve page papers with circulations of 
from 1,500 to 3,000. Class B, the all home-print eight- 
page papers with circulations ranging from 800 to 1,500. 
Class C, the patent inside six or seven column quarto with 
circulations ranging from 400 to 800. The sliding scale 
for Class A papers ranged from 20 cents an inch for 
yearly advertisers to 30 cents an inch for intermittent 
advertisers. Classes B and C were given the same rates, 
ranging from 17 cents for yearly advertisers to 25 cents 
for intermittent advertisers. These rates were based upon 
a charge of 8 cents an inch advertising composition for 
Class A papers and 6 cents an inch for Classes B and C. 
Our committee reported unanimously in favor of the slid- 
ing scale for local advertising for the reason that the flat 
rate finds no justification in proper cost accounting. Also 
for the reason that the flat rate tends to make intermittent 
advertisers, who come in during the busy season, thus 
overcrowding your columns, and then leave you to carry 
the burden of publishing your paper during the dull months 
of the year. The constant advertiser secures larger re- 
turns from the money spent and is a satisfied customer, 
while the intermittent advertiser sooner or later comes to 
say that advertising does not pay, and drops out alto- 
gether. 

As a method of arriving at the selling price of display 
advertising, our committee recommended a simple rule- 
of-thumb method by which publishers might readily deter- 
mine what they must receive for advertising in order to 
make a profit from their papers. By this method pub- 
lishers were advised to add twenty-five per cent to the 
total cost of producing their paper; from this amount 
subtract the total receipts from legals, locals and sub- 
scriptions. The remainder divided by the total number 
of inches of display advertising carried gives the rate per 
inch which must be charged for display advertising to give 
the publisher 20 per cent profit upon his newspaper. 

This method does not take into account the true laws 
of distribution of cost, and for my own information, that 
I may intelligently analyze our business, I am using a 
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method which shows the true cost — not the selling price 
—for advertising and circulation. The following table 
shows the analysis of newspaper costs for 1916: 


EDITORIAL SALARIES. 


Reporter 
Correspondence 


$2,016.67 
DIRECT DEPARTMENT EXPENSES. 
MSM ERNIE oh nk ain Gea eSs oes eles aS a eee hie eee ue Nee ees $251.10 
Expense 
Cartoons and photos 


Stamps 
Automobile 
Telephone 
Light 
Valuation 


$1,128.54 


$ 828.35 
52.50 
1,838.12 
761.02 
666.37 
123.90 


Machine composition 
Make-up 

Presswork 

Mailing 


$4,270.26 


Editorial salaries $2,016.67 
Direct department expense 1,128.54 
EOE MICRIONNEL: oc ae cem bese es suena w a aswonewe see cneniisenunaun 41,270.26 


White space 43,477 inches — 50.5 per cent of total space. 
Advertising space ........ 42,443 inches — 49.5 per cent of total space. 
$7,425.47 pro-rated 50.5 per cent to subscriptions 

49.5 per cent to advertising 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Bookkeeper 
Clubbings 
Commission 
Percentage 


$4,020.36 

RII I oO es Sete a oe a ei es Bae ee $2.12 
ADVERTISING. 

$ 954.16 

305.93 

1,747.49 

3,733.17 


Advertising composition 
Percentage 


$6,740.75 


Total Cost. 
$5,810.53 


Class. Per cent. 
Display 
Legals 


Locals 





Inch cost 15.9 cents 
ES a ee eer eo ee Oe ee rs $15.08 
NII DEL MNS 5 ic isaac buco acne s wis Sawin ewe wae oe Aa RR $10,761.11 

716 pages issued. 

By the above summary it will be seen that the editorial 
department cost $2,016.67 for the year. The direct depart- 
mental expenses were $1,128.54, and the mechanical cost 
was $4,270.26, or a total of $7,425.47. During the year 
43,477 inches of space were devoted to reading-matter and 
42,443 inches were occupied by advertising-matter. There- 
fore 50.5 per cent of $7,425.47 or $3,757.39 must be charged 
to the circulation department, and 49.5 per cent, or 
$3,733.17, charged to the advertising department. These 
amounts, together with the direct charges in each depart- 
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ment, give a total cost of $4,020.36 for the circulation 
department, and $6,740.75 for the advertising department. 
The total cost of producing the newspaper for a year was 
$10,761.11; divided by 716, the number of pages issued, 
gives a page cost of $15.03. The inch cost for advertising 
was 15.9 cents and the circulation cost $2.12. 

For general use, however, I would recommend the more 
simple method outlined by our committee, and by this plan 
I get the following data: 


Total cost for year 
Add 25 per cent profit 


$13,451.39 
4,205.99 
$9,245.40 
Divided by 36,547 inches leaves selling price of 25.3 cents per inch. 


Less legals, locals and subscriptions 


The following is another Class A paper: 


MEU RMN NDR RIMMER Lash pis s0 ra -a aya As vain cas Wea ca ha NaS aaa wR ORO $7,951.86 
Add 25 per cent profit 1,987.96 


$9,939.82 
Less legals, locals and subscriptions. ...........ccccccsccccecs 3,365.44 


$6,574.38 
Divided by 27,140 inches leaves selling price of 24.5 cents per inch. 


The following is a tri-weekly Class A paper with large 
circulation, which published 1,134 pages last year: 
BN ROE Ns oar a ao aos sass soe loose gale cd reasvasene svavetole Weare oven $15,018.56 
Add 25 per cent profit 3,753.89 


$18,772.45 
4,680.00 


$13,092.45 
Divided by 56,253 inches leaves selling price of 23.8 cents per inch. 


Less subscriptions 


The following is a Class B paper which has small sub- 
scription income but had large income from county print- 
ing: 

Total cost for year 
Add 25 per cent profit 


$5,786.46 
1,446.61 


$7,233.07 
4,020.81 


Less legals, locals and subscriptions 


$3,212.26 

Divided by 16,748 inches leaves selling price of 19.2 cents per inch. 

The following is a Class B paper which carries an un- 

usually large amount of display advertising for a town 
of its size: 


Total cost for year 
Add 25 per cent profit 


Less legals, locals and subscriptions 


$3,902.85 

Divided by 25,092 inches leaves selling price of 15.4 cents per inch. 

The following is the cost of one issue of a twelve-page 
Iowa paper: 


Machine composition (and overtime) 
Hand composition 
Presswork 


Postage 
Correspondence 
Arbitrary charge to cover time of owner and office girl 


$152.50 


These costs are based upon machine composition, $1.60; 
hand composition, $1.20; cylinder press, $1.50; bindery, 
$1.00. 
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The arbitrary charge in the above figures for owner’s 
time, office girl and direct newspaper expense is, in my 
judgment, too low. On the other hand the publisher 
frankly admits that his cost system has not been in active 
operation for several years, and I think I can safely say 
that his correct costs today would run materially higher 
than the basic hour costs used in arriving at the above 
costs. 

The cost per page is a valuable thing to know when 
confronted with the question of adding additional pages 
to carry a peak load of advertising. Without this infor- 
mation the publisher is too apt to issue two or four extra 
pages, never knowing that the added advertising revenue 
may not cover half of the additional cost of production. 
The following are the page costs of some papers for 1916: 


Class A paper 
Class A paper 
Tri-weekly (1,134 pages) 
Class B paper 
Class B paper 


That you may not be misled by the above page costs I 
would call your attention to the fact that the increased 
cost of production and tightening of the paper is very 
materially increasing the page cost of most publishers for 
1917. Our own page cost has jumped from $15.03 for last 
year to $18.40 for the first five months this year. Another 
Class A paper’s costs have increased from $14.95 to $17.51 
for the first four months this year. The only data I have 
on a Class B paper shows an increased page cost from 
$12.01 to $15.19 for the first four months of this year. 

Another very vital thing to be considered in the mak- 
ing of an advertising rate is the cost of advertisement 
composition. This naturally varies in different towns and 
runs the highest usually in towns where the merchants 
follow the large city advertisers in heavy copy. Advertis- 
ing composition with us cost 8.9 cents an inch in 1914; 9.1 
cents in 1915, and 8.2 cents in 1916. The customary charge 
is 5 cents an inch for advertisement composition, but there 
are few country publishers who can produce it for that 
figure, and we have found it just as easy to get 10 cents 
an inch as we formerly did 5 cents. 

And now, as you are about to close this profitable con- 
vention, I trust that you will carry home with you one 
question; a question which will not down until it has been 
accurately answered: ‘ What does it cost me to produce 
my country newspaper? ” 





INGENUITY. 

J. P. Penning, Davenport, Iowa, was recently called 
upon to produce a large poster for a local dealer in auto- 
mobiles. The job was marked “ RUSH,” and a large cut 
of the car’s trade-marked name was indicated for the main 


display line. Not having the required plate, and being 
without art or engraving facilities, he was “ up against it.” 
Was he stuck? No. He simply went to a friend who had 
that particular car, borrowed the name-plate, shown here- 
with, which was attached to the radiator, mounted it on a 
wood base and printed the job. Here’s a suggestion that 
could be adapted profitably by other printers, and so we 
pass it along. 
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632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





How to Make up the Inside Pages of a Newspaper. 
The proper make-up of the inside pages of a news- 
paper — which, more properly speaking, perhaps, means 
the best possible placement of the advertisements thereon 
—is a matter of considerable importance to most publish- 
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The Cash Market 
North find of the New Bridge 
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J. F. CROAK, Agent 








New Prices August 1.1916 


The following prices for 
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Fasy Change Combination Doors 
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Fig. 1.—A Disorderly, Unattractive Make-Up. 

Here, apparently, the dominant idea was to give the advertisers 
isolated positions, and the page is made displeasing thereby. Such 
make-up irritates the readers by making the stories hard to follow, and, 
by cutting the reading-matter up into several groups, it gives the paper 
the appearance of having very little actual news. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 

























grouped in the lower right-hand corner, and, in working 
from the bottom up, the form of a pyramid is obtained. 
Strictly carried out, the largest advertisement is placed in 
that extreme corner and the smaller ones placed at the left 
side and above in proportion to size. The general form 
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Fig. 2.--Orderly Pyramid Make-Up. 

By grouping the advertisements in the lower right-hand corner of 
the page — the largest in the extreme corner and the smaller displays 
around it—an appearance of order is given. The reading-matter is 
correspondingly massed in such a way as to make the best possible 

















showing, and also to make reading much easier. 












ers and make-up men. The pyramid is undoubtedly the 
best — in fact, it is the only systematic make-up of inside 
newspaper pages. For obvious reasons, it has gained the 
approval of the best newspapers of the land, whether in 
the metropolitan daily or the country weekly field, and it 
is the purpose of this article to explain some of its advan- 
tages as well as to describe and illustrate the style. 

The pyramid make-up gets its name from the fact that, 
in following it, the advertisements on every page are 














may be obtained without placing the largest advertisement 
in the extreme corner, but a page is not so pleasing when 
small advertisements are covered with larger displays. 
For the sake of appearance, and to give the advertisers 
whatever advantages do not conflict with the paper’s style 
and the rights of readers, it is desirable to have the first 
column of reading-matter run to the bottom of the page. 
This is not always possible, of course, for the dominating 
advertisement is often the full width of the page. 
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The advantages of the pyramid are apparent when one 
considers and compares the illustrations shown herewith, 
Figs. 1 and 2. By grouping the advertisements in the 
lower right-hand corner in pyramid form, as in Fig. 2, the 
reading-matter is massed in the upper left-hand corner. 
This makes the news most convenient for the reader, as, 
in turning from page to page, his eyes naturally fall at 
the upper left-hand corner first, where reading logically 
begins. In contrast, consider Fig. 1, where the advertise- 
ments are scattered without order over the page, with a 
view, apparently, to giving every advertiser a preferred 
position. The result is the reading-matter is cut up into 
small groups, or parts, making it difficult for the reader to 
follow the stories. Such make-up irritates the readers and 
is bound to make the paper more or less unpopular with 
them. 

Objections have been raised to the pyramid make-up 
by some unfortunately short-sighted publishers who per- 
mit advertisers to exercise undue influence over them and 
who fear, no doubt, the loss of their business. They are 
influenced to grant the demands of advertisers for an 
“island ” position, where the advertisement is wholly sur- 
rounded by reading-matter; full position, which means 
that there must be reading-matter on two sides — either 
following and alongside or preceding and alongside; or 
for positions alongside reading-matter. The publisher 
should charge a sufficiently increased rate for these pre- 
ferred positions to discourage the practice of having to 
give them and to protect the appearance of the paper, on 
which so much depends. 

Whenever the publisher surrenders his pages to the 
whims and unreasonable demands of advertisers, he is 
cheapening his paper before their eyes. The subscribers 
are the life-blood of any newspaper, and if a publisher 
makes his paper as interesting in appearance as it is in 
fact, if it is, and places the news before his readers in the 
most convenient and readable form, he is bound to make 
it popular with them. That means the subscription list 
will grow, and the advertisements therein will bring pro- 
portionately greater results —if the results are not alto- 
gether out of proportion. Advertisers will then be quick 
to take advantage of the opportunities offered through the 
columns of the paper, and will be glad to submit to the 
dictates of the publisher’s style of make-up. 

There’s another reason why the pyramid make-up of 
advertisements is best, and it concerns the advertiser’s 
own advantage. It is concerned with a condition of mind, 
a psychological fact, which, while not recognized by all 
printers and advertisers, exerts its influence just the same. 
None will argue that subscribers take a newspaper for 
the advertisements appearing therein; some few may, but 
they are the exceptions. Newspapers are read because 
men and women want to keep informed on events in their 
community, the country and the world. In going through 
the paper, therefore, they naturally read the news first, 
and if an advertisement is placed in the upper left-hand 
corner or in “island” position amidst the news they will 
pass it by, even if they are not irritated or provoked by 
its intrusion. Having read all the news on a given page, 
however, they are in a good frame of mind to take up the 
advertisements before turning to the next page, and will 
read them with greater interest and comprehension than 
if those advertisements had stood in the way of what they 
most desired. 

Some others have raised the objection that the adver- 
tiser who buys large space is not being given proper 
consideration when his advertisement is surrounded by 
smaller displays. These objectors either do not know the 
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difference between a displeasing and a pleasing page, or 
do not care — which is worse, because more nearly hope- 
less. Furthermore, the larger advertisements have greater 
prominence, both because of their larger size and the pro- 
portionately larger type in which they are set. By fol- 
lowing the strict pyramid make-up, the page is made more 
pleasing; and the advertiser having the larger space has 
the greater prominence whether he thinks so or not. 

Another point worthy of consideration in this connec- 
tion is that when a page is made up without order, as in 
Fig. 1, the appearance of less reading-matter than the 
page really contains is given. By following the pyramid 
form, as illustrated in Fig. 2, the full benefit of the amount 
of reading-matter is given through massing it in one 
group. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. W. FLoptn, Reno, Nevada.— The Fourth of July number of The 
Nevada Federationist is an exceptionally good paper. The idea of print- 
ing the first two and the last two pages in red and blue on smooth stock, 
serving in a way as a cover, was a good one, and the appearance of the 
paper is made very effective and patriotic thereby. Presswork is good, 
the advertisements are well arranged and displayed, and, since the pages 
are made up in the most approved style, we consider that no suggestions 
need be made for possible improvement. We congratulate all having a 
hand in the production of the issue. 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS, is right up to the minute and is fortunate in hav- 
ing a newspaper of the same caliber, The DeKalb Review. During the 
campaign for the sale of Liberty Bonds, the merchants of that city 
coéperatively inserted in the Review what is probably the largest single 
advertisement ever published in a small town paper, if not in any paper. 
The advertisement was a four-page spread, occupying 1,342 square inches 


IT IS NOT TOO LA 
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LIBERTY BOND 


SAFEST ‘iit SUN 
UNDER THE 
When the merchants of DeKalb, Illinois, decided to insert in the 


Review what the publisher of that paper believes is the largest single 
advertisement ever run in a newspaper, the problem of large enough 


type to do justice to the display was a serious one. It was solved by a 
young man employee who cut out the heading reproduced above at a 
cost of thirty-five cents for material. For details, read review. 


— covering one entire side of the sheet. It is gratifying to note that 
1,323 bonds were sold in DeKalb, where there are only 1,575 homes, a 
fact that demonstrates the advisability of using large space and proves, 
it seems to us, that advertising will pay in exact proportion to its extent 
and the punch, the vehemence that is put into it. It is also interesting 
to note that difficulties in its production were overcome, in the face of 
which many publishers would throw up their hands in despair. When 
the requirements of a particular advertisement call for larger type than 
the ordinary establishment has, very few would meet the situation with 
the ingenuity manifested in this particular instance. We refer to the 
large block used in printing the design from the top down to and includ- 
ing the line ‘ Liberty Bond” (see illustration), which was cut out by 
a young man of the force at a cost of only 35 cents for material. Quite 
often stunts such as this can be employed to overcome difficulties of like 
character. 

J. X. BULLINGER, Dyersville, Iowa.— The first page of your paper 
sent us, June 7 issue, is a beautiful one. Good head-lines of sufficient 
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prominence, but not overbold, perfectly aligned and positioned in sym- 
metrical form, make the front door of the Commercial inviting indeed. 
Advertisements are effectively displayed, and the areas of white space 
which generally appear between type and border cause the type to stand 
out with great force, and, incidentally, make them easier to read. While 
we regret that you do not place the advertisements according to the 
approved pyramid style, we admit that very few papers have been made 
up to better advantage, disregarding it. Presswork is clean, and it would 
be a poor pair of eyes indeed that would find reading difficult. 

W. W. Drummonp, Ellsworth, Kansas.— The Sheriff advertisement, 
“ Loyalty Should Begin at Home,” contains considerable matter, and is 
set in a way that emphasizes that fact, rather than to give an appear- 
ance of containing less matter than there really is. Had smaller type 
been used, arranged in three or four columns, with more white space, 
there would not appear to be so much matter, and many would read the 
advertisement who would consider reading it too much like work as it is 
set. The advertising compositor should use judgment in this respect, 
and when so much copy is furnished him he should set it in compara- 
tively small type and surround it with liberal white space so that it will 
appear “easy ’’ to the reader. 

Northfield News, Northfield, Minnesota.— Yours is a handsome paper, 
presswork being practically perfect. Make-up is also good, even though 
you do not follow the pyramid style. While you place the advertisements 
in the corners and at the sides of the pages, as a general rule, giving 
exceptionally good positions to the advertisers, you do not cut up the 
pages into disagreeable parts. The appearance would be better, because 
more orderly, if the pyramid form of make-up was systematically and 
consistently followed. Most of the advertisements are well set, but in 
some we note a tendency toward the use of larger type than necessary, 
resulting in an effect of congestion through crowding. Smaller type with 
more white space would improve many of them. 

The Britt Tribune, Britt, Iowa, demonstrated its patriotism by getting 
out a Red Cross edition during Red Cross Week, June 21, on which one 
side of four pages was printed in two colors, red and black. Across the 
top of the first page, in a banner head-line, the words, “‘ Join the Red 
Cross. Do It Now,”’ were printed in red, and in the center of the page 
a cross, made up of border, was printed over the reading-matter. Adver- 
tisements on the remaining three pages of the one side were effectively 
printed in two colors. The Greenfield (Ohio) Republican also published a 
Red Cross number, on the first page of which a large cross was printed 
in red, the reading-matter, advising the public that the fund had reached 
$7,000, and soliciting further contributions, being run around the cross. 
Both were commendable editions from every standpoint. 

Butte H. Tipton, Baker, Montana.— Whether you want bouquets or 
not, you deserve them. We admire the general appearance of the Times 
very much indeed. Presswork is especially good, and the advertisements 
are well displayed and arranged. The only feature about your paper 
which we do not admire, and this is not altogether bad, is the placing of 
two large top-headings alongside in the two center columns of your first 
page. We realize that any page of an even number of columns offers 
difficulties in make-up that are hard to overcome, owing to the difficulty 
of having large headings in alternate columns, with one in the first and 
last, as is essential to good balance. A double-column heading placed at 
the top of the center columns is about the only way out of it, and for 
that reason many publishers either run a two-column boxed head or an 
illustration of the same width there. You did not make up the last page 
of your June 21 issue according to the pyramid style, which you generally 
follow on inside pages, and the small block of locals marooned in the 
upper left-hand corner of the page is very bad make-up. As a whole, 
however, the Times is one of the best small-town papers we have exam- 
ined in some time and we congratulate you on its appearance. 

The Huntington Press, Huntington, Indiana.— As a whole your paper 
would be considered very good, but we believe you will agree with us that 
better work is possible with the press you have, provided the copy sent us 
is average. The first page would be more interesting in appearance, as 
well as more attractive, if the headings were not so closely grouped. We 
do not like to see two large single-column headings side by side as they 
are placed in two instances on your issue of June 29. If you used some 
shorter stories it would be easier to make up a more interesting and 
pleasing first page, but, here again, on this particular date, all your good 
stories were probably long. In this day of alarms it seems to this writer 
that ‘“‘ Brazil Revokes Neutrality ’”’ is hardly of sufficient importance to 
warrant a banner heading. Advertisements are well set, but we note you 
group them toward the tops of pages instead of toward the bottom and 
the right side in the most approved style, the pyramid, which is fol- 
lowed by most of the leading newspapers. The reading-matter should 
be placed where it is most convenient to the reader, for, after reading 
the news without interruption or irritation, he is in a better frame of 
mind to read the advertisements to the advantage of the advertisers. 

The Suwanee Democrat, Live Oak, Florida.— The handling of the 
first page of the issue in which commencement exercises of the local high 
school are related and illustrated is very commendable. The orderly 
manner in which the cuts are placed on the page should prove of help 
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to the many publishers who appear to be satisfied with a disorderly, 
unsymmetrical arrangement of illustrations. For that reason we are 
reproducing the page in half-tone herewith. 

The Dawson County Advertiser, Dawsonville, Georgia.—In the date- 
line on the first page of the Advertiser sent us, set in eighteen-point, you 
have spelled your town incorrectly, ‘‘ Dawsnoville.’’ In looking over the 
paper, we find many other typographical errors which indicate consider- 
able carelessness. It would be hard for us to point out the features of 
inferiority in the advertisements, there are so many of them, and we feel 
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Pleasing and orderly make-up of first page of the commencement 
week issue of The Suwanee Democrai, Live Oak, Florida. All too fre- 
quently, cuts on such pages are arranged without order, which mars the 
appearance. Order is one of the first rules of good make-up. 
certain that the man who is setting them has had very little experience 
and has not made good use of that. Nothing but advertisements on your 
first page, and those poorly arranged and printed, make it very uninvit- 
ing. Watch THE INLAND PRINTER—the advertisements and reading 
pages of newspapers which are reproduced in this department from 
time to time — and we feel sure you will find suggestions for the improve- 
ment of your own paper, although your equipment is so poor that it is 
unlikely you can approximate the appearance of the pages and advertise- 
ments shown. You must study — you should learn. 

The Northport Leader, Northport, Michigan.— We regret that you 
find it necessary to place display advertisements on the first page of your 
paper. On the issue sent us there was considerable available space on 
the editorial page, on which some of those appearing on the first page 
could have been placed; and the last page would also have accommodated 
at least one of them. Careful make-up, following the pyramid style, 
makes it possible for the publisher to place more advertising on a page 
without the effect of congestion which is apparent when advertisements 
are scattered over the page. This is true, because in that style the reading- 
matter is grouped in one mass in the upper left-hand corner of the page. 
A short article on the pyramid make-up appears, illustrated by exam- 
ples of pages in which that style is and is not followed, preceding this 
review of specimens. You seem to use a very poor grade of ink, for it 
soaks into the paper and spreads, giving the pages a greasy appearance 
which is not pleasing. We suggest that you have your compositor secure 
some good book on the typography of advertisements. He is particularly 
weak on the distribution of white space. 

BERG ADVERTISING AGENCY, Fresno, California.— The large display 
advertisements which you prepared for the Red Cross, as your contribu- 
tion, are effective and forceful in arrangement, as well as copy. We are 
reproducing one of them on this page. 
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W. D. Hoarp & Sons, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, publish Hoard’s 
Dairyman, a national journal devoted to the development of the dairy- 
ing industry, and, on June 23, employees of the mechanical departments 
enjoyed their annual printers’ picnic. A feature of the occasion was a 
small four-page paper entitled, The Picnic Wireless, in which the pro- 
gram was printed, together with laughable items about various partici- 
pants. The first page is reproduced herewith, it being 644 by 9 inches in 
size, made up in four 8-em columns. The only advertisements appearing 
in the issue were those for ‘‘ Willie Slice, Village Cut-up,’’ which was 
illustrated with a butcher’s sign; ‘‘ Brute Force, Dentist,’’ and ‘“‘ Ebony 
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THE W. D. HOARD & SONS COMPANY 
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At Fox Hill, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin most of the following ones. 
Saturday, June 23, 1917 
7:45 a. m.—First Call 
Reveille a keg of refreshments on 
—At Hoard's Plant, Embarking for Battle |the bank of the river. 
Grounds It was hard work to get 
—Mess Call 
—Pitching Tents 
—Trip to Fountain—Canteen 
—Instructions and Drill by Capt. Bill Zwiek 
—First Call for Mess—No Seconds 
12:00 to 1:30—Fatizue Duty—Entire Company 
1:00 to 1:30—Dress Parade 
1:30 to 2:00—Concert by Nettesheim'’s Orchestra 
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for this notable event ‘ 
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Siewert beat time on the frb- we ean come again. Don’'t|© 
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Again I will state it was If we will . bear this in|landed in the wrong pla 
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Miniature paper which served as the program and an entertainment 
feature at a picnic of employees of the mechanical department of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Original was 614 by 9 
inches in size. 


Soap, .0009% pure. It sinks.’’” Among the classified advertisements, we 
find a baker is wanted who is “ well-bred.’”’ Applicants are given the 
assurance that they ‘‘ can loaf once a week ”’ and “ get their dough every 
Saturday night.’’ Such a paper can provoke considerable interest on an 
occasion of this sort, and the quoted matter is given for the benefit of 
those who might want to get out a similar publication. 


Lake Worth Herald, Lake Worth, Florida.— Make-up of your first 
page is not at all pleasing. The news-headings are not properly set and 
the effect produced through centering the short lines of the single-column 
top-headings — leaving considerable white space at the sides, whereas 
the top lines crowd the rule at the top and the bottom lines crowd the 
dashes below — is very displeasing. We are sure the article on head- 
lines, which appeared at the beginning of this department in the August 
number, would prove helpful to you. We call your particular attention 
to the several forms of decks, and the text on symmetry and order. The 
distribution of head-lines is bad. There are headings in every column 
across the top, and the remaining head-lines are grouped or massed in 
the lower part of the page. The proper handling of headings is to dis- 
tribute them uniformly over the page, preferably with plain reading- 
matter covered by smaller headings alongside, and in such positions that 
a heading in the second from left column will balance a heading of like 
size in the second from right column, and so on. Such placement results 
in symmetry, a desirable qualification in the newspaper page. 


Ellicott City Times, Ellicott, Maryland.— We were compelled to look 
on the inside pages of your paper to learn where it is published. The 
name of the city should appear with the date, volume and number at the 
top of the first page. Presswork is very good, but make-up of the first 
page is not satisfactory. In the first place, it is a mistake to run display 
advertisements on the front page of a newspaper. This is true for 
several reasons: The practice stamps the paper as an “ advertising 
sheet’ rather than a newspaper, and makes it impossible to give the 
paper a characterful appearance. To give an advertiser first-page posi- 
tion cheapens your advertising space and paves the way for trouble when 
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all begin to demand that preferred location. If the space occupied by 
advertisements on the first page were given over to news, introduced by 
interesting head-lines, the paper would find greater favor with its readers, 
and, following that, would come into greater favor with advertisers. The 
better the paper is liked by its readers, the more anxious advertisers will 
be to use it. It is a short-sighted business policy to disregard the readers. 
Advertisements are not effectively arranged and displayed. Many are 
crowded, the compositors, apparently being actuated by a desire to fill 
the space, used the largest sizes of type possible. Type-faces are not 
readable in proportion to their size—in fact, ten, eleven and twelve 
point are the sizes most easily read. That being the case, why crowd a 
two-column, six-inch advertisement with eighteen-point text, leaving 
secant margins, when twelve-point, with liberal white space all around 
and between the lines, would not only be more pleasing in appearance, 
but more readable and effective as well? While the subject of white space 
is in our minds we want to caution you against such a distribution of 
white space as appears in the Green Cross Garage advertisement, your 
issue of July 14. The text was set in too wide a measure, crowding the 
border at the sides, with white space altogether out of proportion at top 
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“Anxiously Waiting” 


GENERAL PERSHING IS IN FRANCE, anxiously awaiting word that the Red Cross War Fund 
bas been raised, so that bis troops may be sent forwa rd at once 
Don't keep him waiting! Go down into your pdc kets right now and help to raise the necessary money, 
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One of a series of effective advertisements prepared by the Berg 
Advertising Agency, Fresno, California, for the local committee of the 
Red Cross. 


and bottom. White space around an advertisement need not necessarily 
be even; in fact, many advertisers and authorities on printing advocate 
the massing of white space on two sides, but in good proportion. This 
means that there should not be too great a variation between the wide 
and the narrow margins. Even margins are pleasing and much simpler 
to obtain than uneven, well-proportioned margins. For the average 
compositor, therefore, it is probably wise to have marginal space between 
type and border even on all four sides. If you could see your way clear 
to discard the many small fonts of a variety of faces and install large 
weight fonts of one style of display type instead, your paper would appear 
more pleasing, because harmonious. You would then find the advertise- 
ments set up in less time, because pulling for sorts and resetting lines 
because of a shortage of a given letter would be eliminated. It is our 
opinion, considering the number of advertisements carried in your paper, 
the saving in time would meet the expense of the change in a short time, 
and, after that — more profit. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer 
Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in our 


** Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Wonder of Work.”’ 


To those who have enjoyed Joseph Pennell’s “ Pictures 
of the Panama Canal,” now in its fifth printing, and also 
his “ Pictures in the Land of Temples,” it is unnecessary 
to say anything regarding the quality of or the interest 
attaching to his latest work, “ Pictures of the Wonder of 
Work.” In this book are shown fifty-two illustrations, 
reproductions of a series of drawings, etchings and litho- 
graphs, made in different parts of the world, together with 
impressions and notes by the artist. 

Artists from time immemorial have brought to us their 
impressions of the beautiful, but few have really realized 
—or if they have, they have failed to portray them — the 
great wonders and beauties in the commonplace things of 
life. The Wonder of Work has been the inspiration that 
has led Joseph Pennell to search out many of these so- 
called commonplace things, and to so portray them that 
they are raised out of the commonplace and made a source 
of inspiration to others. This, we may truly say, is, in- 
deed, the work of a great artist. As Pennell has well said 
in the closing sentence of his introduction, “Art which 
shows life and work will never die, for such art is ever- 
lasting, undying, ‘ The Science of the Beautiful.’ ” 

Among the pictures shown are: “ Building the Public 
Buildings, Philadelphia”; “Steel at Gary, Indiana”; 
“ Under the Bridges, Chicago”; “‘ Ore Wharves, Duluth ”; 
“Flour Mills, Minneapolis”; “The Harbor at Genoa, 
Italy”; “Thames Works, London, England”; “ Old and 
New Mills, Valenciennes, France”; “The Lake of Fire, 
Charleroi, Belgium”; ‘ Schnaaps at Schiedam, Holland.” 
These will serve to show how the artist has carried out his 
aim — to set forth in picture the Wonder of Work. 

“Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Wonder of Work,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. Price, $2. 


‘The Street of Ink.’’ 


Here is a handsome volume, as interesting at it is 
beautiful. As an intimate history of modern journalism 
in England, “ The Street of Ink” is more than a work of 
reference. It is a fascinating romance revealed through 
romantic careers in what is probably the most romantic 
business in the world — the editorial and reportorial sides 
of the newspaper business. The journalistic achieve- 
ments of many of the most noted editors of the age read 
like a story, and, in inspiration, should prove as helpful 
to the budding and already blossomed newspaper man as 
they will undoubtedly prove interesting. 

The author, H. Simonis, has met practically every one 
of prominence in Fleet street, the great newspaper “ row ” 
of London, for the past twenty-two years. He is thereby 
fitted to give his readers intimate and hitherto unknown 


catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 











details concerning great English editors and their papers. 
Through the author, Lord Northcliffe tells the history of 
The Times, the Daily Mail and the Evening News, and 
Lord Burnham discloses interesting secrets concerning 
the Daily Telegraph. 

With the author, the reader visits the great news 
agencies, prominent among them Reuters’ and the Cen- 
tral News, and learns how they operate. He enters the 
sanctum of the trade journal, the popular magazine and 
the religious press. He almost learns to know the great 
men behind the great publications, their ideals, their 
trials and their accomplishments. 

Reading “The Street of Ink” should prove an in- 
spiration to all who labor in the field of which the author 
with marked enthusiasm writes: “ No career offers more 
variety, more interest and more reward for enterprise 
and grit than the profession of journalism. The history 
of every paper, be it London or provincial, daily or 
weekly, newspaper or periodical, is a romance of enter- 
prise, the reading of which could not fail to uplift and 
encourage the ambitious young man, for whose benefit, 
as well as for that of every journalist who is proud of 
his work, this work is written.” 

The volume is illustrated by eighty photogravure por- 
traits of representative journalists of the modern period, 
and also a number of line illustrations. 

“The Street of Ink,” by H. Simonis. Published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. Price, $3; postage, 10 cents extra. May 
be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 





POOR MARK. 

Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew once went 
abroad on the same ship. When the ship was a few days 
out they were both invited to a dinner. Speechmaking 
time came. Mark Twain had the first chance. He spoke 
twenty minutes, and made a great hit. Then it was Mr. 
Depew’s turn. 

“Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies and Gentlemen,” said 
the famous raconteur as he arose, “before this dinner 
Mark Twain and myself made an agreement to exchange 
speeches. He has just delivered my speech, and I thank 
you for the pleasant manner in which you received it. I 
regret to say that I have lost the notes of his speech and 
can not remember anything he was to say.” 

Then he sat down. There was much laughter. Next 
day an Englishman who had been in the party came 
across Mark Twain in the smoking-room. “ Mr. Clemens,” 
he said, “I consider you were much imposed upon last 
night. I have always heard that Mr. Depew is a clever 
man, but really that speech of his you made last night 
struck me as being the most infernal rot.”— Tit-Bits. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Transpositions Corrected. 


A California operator writes: “I have found that by 
using a regular-sized keyboard cam, instead of the larger 
one, for the spaceband, the trouble I had with transposi- 
tions has disappeared. As the cam is smaller, it speeds up 
the spaceband.” 


Loose Screws on Machine. 


An Indiana operator writes: “I have started on a new 
job and wish you would help me out of a little trouble. I 
have the machine running all right, except that the threads 
in the holes which hold the ejector-blade pressure-bar 
guide are worn and the screws will hardly hold. What 
size and kind of tap must I use to put threads in the holes? 
I will soon have to put new threads in the holes of the 
mold-disk rim, and would like to know what size taps and 
screws should be used. Can you recommend a book on drill- 
ing and tapping, as it is a little out of my line?” 

Answer.—Do not tap the holes for the ejector-blade 
guide, but secure longer screws of the same type from the 
manufacturers of the machine. The longer screws will hold 
the guide, as the holes are deep and the new screws will 
thread down to the bottom of the hole. In regard to the 
screws for the mold cap, it is not a good plan to tap out 
the holes for larger screws, as there is so little stock for a 
larger hole that it might weaken it. Have a local machin- 
ist drill a new hole close to each of the old ones and tap for 
the standard screw that you are now using. Any first-class 
machinist will know how near to the old holes it is safe to 
drill. We can not recommend a book on the subject of drill- 
ing, but would recommend “ The Mechanism of the Lino- 
type” for your study and guidance. 


How a California Operator Faces Up a Pot Mouthpiece. 


A California operator writes: “I am writing you how 
I faced up a pot mouthpiece, never having seen the same 
published, and, as it is easy, it may be of help to some 
one if you care to use it. Do the work when the metal- 
pot is cold. Turn the machine over until pot locks up. 
Stop machine, take a straight edge line-rule, or anything 
straight, and place it across the frame with end resting 
against pot. With a knife-blade draw a line by the side 
of a rule across the frame, mark where rule touches pot, 
then let the machine turn over until mold disk is ready 
to come onto pins — casting position — and let vise down 
to first position. Next disconnect mold-slide lever, draw 
mold disk forward so as not to bring pot in forward 
movement and turn machine forward until it stands in 
position as marked. Be sure the pot does not pass mark 
or the justification lever may rise and some difficulty may 
be caused in getting it back. By observing the roller on 
justification lever it can be seen how far the cams may be 


moved before roller comes up into the depression in the 
cam. When the pot is close to mark, the cams must be 
moved very little at a time, because, in this position, the 
pot moves up rapidly. Prussian blue may then be put on 
back of mold disk, and the disk turned backward and for- 
ward against the mouthpiece, showing its condition. Dress 
the high places carefully until the pressure shows color 
over the whole mouthpiece, first adjusting pot legs so the 
mouthpiece is square with mold disk. Deepen the vents if 
necessary and then smooth carefully.” 


Matrices Fail to Respond Regularly. 


An Ohio operator writes: “ Having been helped a num- 
ber of times by your linotype department, I am back 
again for assistance. I have charge of a Model 5 which is 
causing me considerable anxiety. It will run along for sev- 
eral days without any difficulty, then I have all sorts of 
trouble. The difficulty seems to be with the dropping of 
the matrices — it takes the second touch to bring them 
down. I had the escapement rebuilt, but that did not help. 
This trouble does not happen on the same matrices all the 
time, nor with the same magazine, for we have five of 
them, and I have noticed that it will be working all right 
on eight-point, but when I change to six or ten point I will 
have trouble. The matrix will not slide over the pawl until 
I give it the second touch, though the keyboard cam turns 
every time. I have noticed that a matrix will stick, and 
when I run all of the matrices out of that channel and 
then run in the matrix that failed to respond before, it will 
come all right with only a single touch. I have also noticed 
that the matrix is not bent or damaged in any way.” 

Answer.— We are inclined to believe the trouble is not 
due to the escapement, but to the condition of matrices. ‘ 
Give the matrices a thorough cleaning in the following 
manner: Run them out of the magazine, place them in gal- 
leys and rub their edges with a rubber eraser until they 
are bright. Before turning them over, take the magazine 
brush and remove all of the fine rubber particles, and, with 
the same brush, polish the edges of the matrices with dry 
graphite. Repeat this operation on the other edge of the 
matrices. Remove the magazine and give it a vigorous 
brushing-out with the magazine brush. See that the chan- 
nels are bright, then dip the brush in graphite, shake off 
surplus, and give the inside of the magazine a polishing. 
When this is done, polish the escapement in the same 
manner. Before putting the magazine back on the ma- 
chine, take a strip of clean cloth, put gasoline on it, and 
draw it through the threads of the three distributor screws. 
Pay strict attention to the ends near the distributor box, 
so as to remove every trace of oil. Open the vise and pass 
the magazine brush into the jaws of the first elevator and 
the rails of ‘the line-delivery channel. Before putting on 
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the magazine, examine the action of the keyrods closely, 
to see if they rise and fail to drop promptly. If any rod 
fails to drop promptly after having been raised, you have 
found the cause of the trouble. Such a condition may be 
due to binding of the keyrod, thereby preventing its free 
return movement. A weak keyrod spring may be the cause 
of the trouble. However, if none of the rods fail to return, 
it shows that they are working freely. Put the magazine 
back in place, then run in the matrices, and run a few pi 
_lines through the machine. After doing this, again watch 
the action of the keyrods and see if they work freely when 
the matrices are in the machine. 


The Melting-Point of Linotype Metal. 
A New Zealand operator-machinist writes: “I have 
been greatly interested in the matter of the mixing and 
composition of linotype metal, and have been looking up 


Centigrade. The variation in the figures is doubtless due 
to quoting different authorities. Where English, Amer- 
ican and German authorities are quoted on fusing-points 
of various metals, we find that they do not agree on any 
one metal, so that the variation of figures is doubtless due 
to following different authorities, who, in measuring the 
temperature, did not use a standardized thermometer. The 
figures taken from G. A. Righter’s book on metals are 
doubtless his own, as he is an experienced metallurgist and 
has formulated many original blends of metal. 


Irregular Alignment Due to Abuse of Duplex Rail of 
First Elevator Jaw. 

A local operator submitted several specimens showing 
irregular alignment of matrices cast from normal position. 
As the matrices had not been used very long, we judged 
that the cause of the misalignment was an acute disturb- 


** Something For You.”’ 


Illustration appearing on envelopes which carried one issue of The Right 
Angle, house-organ of Walker Brothers & Hardy, complete service printers, 
Fargo, North Dakota. The little lady is Vivian Gladys Brubaker, daughter of 
Alson Brubaker, secretary and treasurer of the firm. 


various opinions in this respect. I obtained a copy of 
“ Mixing Printer’s Metals,” by G. A. Righter, and find that 
it contains much of value, but in one respect I am some- 
what perplexed. I have before me a copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER of January, 1910, page 542; a copy of the same 
journal of September, 1913, page 861, and G. A. Righter’s 
book. In your journal of September, 1913, the melting- 
points of the three elements are given as follows: Lead 
300 degrees F., tin 231 degrees, antimony 430 degrees. In 
the January, 1910, issue the figures are 617 degrees F., 442 
degrees, and 806 degrees, respectively. G. A. Righter’s 
figures are 632 degrees, 455 degrees, 797 degrees, respec- 
tively. As we know that the working temperature of lino- 
type metal is around 550 degrees F., I am inclined to look 
upon the first authority quoted as nearest correct. Your 
opinion will be greatly valued.” 

Answer.— The figures you quote from THE INLAND 
PRINTER of September, 1913, are correct, but instead of 
being Fahrenheit, it should have been Centigrade. These 
figures are taken from Richter’s “ Inorganic Chemistry.” 
The error was made in assuming that the temperature 
figures were Fahrenheit, whereas all such figures were 


ance rather than a chronic case, so a visit was made and 
the machine examined. It did not take long to discover 
the cause of the trouble. The operator’s assistant was too 
much inclined to the “ screw-driver habit.” He had dam- 
aged the inside of the first elevator jaws by digging out 
metal with a screw-driver, causing a number of scratches 
on the surface of the rails that the upper ears of the mat- 
rices travel upon. The upper side of the duplex rail also 
had suffered severely, and the damage to the matrix ears 
was due wholly to the bruises incurred in removing metal 
from the elevator jaws. It appears that many operators 
do not regard the elevator jaws as vital parts of the ma- 
chine. It is of the greatest importance that the rails of 
the elevator, and also the mold-keeper rib, should not be 
bruised in any manner, for these are the parts of the ma- 
chine that bear the burden of alignment. The slightest 
mar or bruise on these parts may cause a vast amount of 
damage to matrices, so it is of vital importance that owners 
of machines see that no hard metal instruments are used to 
remove metal from them. The practice of digging metal 
out of the jaws with hard metal instruments can not be too 
severely condemned. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science, 


Watermarks on Paper. 


The Peerless Press, Warren, Pennsylvania, sends the 
following interesting matter relating to watermarking 
paper: “ Mix equal parts of castor oil and japan dryer, 
and, after cleaning press and rollers thoroughly, use this 
mixture with suitable type or plates in place of ink. By 
this method you can make a fair “ watermark,” as the 
castor oil will go through. We have used this on some 
papers, but it might not work on all, so here is another 
formula that will work on anything, though it is a little 
more difficult to prepare: Poppy oil, one ounce; balsam 
fir, one-quarter ounce; spirits of turpentine, one-half 
ounce; japan dryer, one-quarter ounce. If this becomes 
too tacky on a long run, any ink-reducer, or common kero- 
sene, may be dropped sparingly on the disk or distributing 
arrangement.” 


Printing on Metal on a Platen Press. 


(1882) An Illinois printer writes: “Is there some 
way that you can print from type on tin, nickel-plated or 
plain, on a platen press? Also, can you print direct from 
type on aluminum? I have received a number of helpful 
hints from THE INLAND PRINTER, and it is surely worth 
having. I am always waiting for the next issue to see if 
there is not something in it that I could use.” 

Answer.—Tin may be printed upon by using a printing- 
plate of rubber, which, for your purposes, should be vul- 
canized harder than the ordinary stamp. Use the special 
tin-printers’ black, or colored, ink. The above plan will 
apply to aluminum as well. However, you can print upon 
aluminum direct from type, but it will soon ruin the type. 
It is better to have a half-tone plate made of the type- 
design and print therefrom. Good prints may be secured 
on the grained aluminum from half-tone plates. The ink 
mentioned above will be required. 


To Prevent Quads Working Up. 


Seth B. Cairy, of Whittemore, Iowa, writes regarding 
the working-up of quads: “In the last issue of your valu- 
able magazine I noticed an article in reply to an inquiry as 
to how to keep quads and spaces from working up in forms, 
especially when there were cuts in those forms. The writer 
advised putting a small width of cardboard around the 
form at the bottom, as that would tend to keep it from 
buckling. I had considerable trouble in that line while 
foreman in one of the best shops in northern Iowa, and this 
is the remedy I used: Take strips of light tag or two-ply 
cardboard about three-quarters of an inch wide, turn the 
upper edge down about one-quarter of an inch, then put 
them around the form and lock it up. This locks a trifle 
tighter at the top than at the bottom, and if there is any 
pulling to be done it will tend to pull down instead of up. 
I have never known this remedy to fail, and we surely did 
have lots of trouble that way. The reason our news forms 


pulled up was because the chases were out of line and 
warped. We got new electrically welded chases and they 
gave very little trouble, and then the remedy mentioned 
always overcame it. In mentioning this, I refer particu- 
larly to jobs on cylinder presses where there were a number 
of cuts and one of them seemed uneven. On one job in par- 
ticular we had not run fifty sheets before leads, slugs and 
quads all came up, but the cardboard, adjusted as men- 
tioned, solved the problem. I had to pay to find a remedy 
for this trouble, and am glad to give it to the trade for 
what it is worth.” 
Correcting Register on Colorwork. 

J. D. M., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: “On 
pages 350 and 351 of the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I notice a complaint of non-register on a color job. 
While I have not had the trouble referred to on a cylinder 
press, yet I recall a similar experience about twelve or 
thirteen years ago on a job of numerous colors which was 
run on a job-press, four pages at a time, and the cure used 
at that time may be of advantage to No. 1867 and others 
having similar trouble. 

“ On a certain morning, when the feeder tested the reg- 
ister before starting the press, he was greatly surprised to 
find that while the lower left-hand corner registered per- 
fectly, yet the whole sheet, from that corner to the upper 
right-hand corner, varied more and more with each addi- 
tional inch of sheet, until the upper right-hand corner 
was out of register almost a quarter of an inch. Coming 
to me, greatly mystified and worried, he was at a loss 
what to do. I started in to do a little investigating, and 
finally overcame the difficulty. The whole trouble was: 
The job, a 10,000 run of numerous colors, could only be 
run on a job-press, four pages at a time, on a sheet 12 by 
18 inches. After one of the colors had been run off, or, in 
fact, while yet running, the next form was put on another 
press, and so on until the job was completed, and it hap- 
pened that on the last form we could not get the register. 
On looking around I noticed that the pile of printed sheets 
had been stacked on a table near windows, and one pane 
of glass was out of the sash. Time of year, March. Do 
you guess the result? I told the feeder to lift about 100 
to 150 sheets at a time and simply reverse the pile of 
stacked sheets until the upper ones were at the bottom 
and the lower ones at the top. When he had removed about 
one-quarter of the lot, I told him to make a test, and the 
register was perfect. The cause: The broken window- 
pane let in enough moisture to cause the sheets to spread, 
with the result that, while showing no variation at the 
guide sides, the spreading was sufficient to make a varia- 
tion of about one-quarter of an inch at the extreme oppo- 
site corner. I told the feeder to stack the sheets in the 
middle of the room, away from the walls and windows, 
where the temperature would be normal and would not 
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affect the work. This acted like a charm, and no further 
trouble occurred. Will say, also, that the sheets that 
would have been out of register before reversing the pile 
were also in perfect register by the time the feeder got 
down to them. Perhaps the trouble experienced by No. 1867 
was due to the same cause. Let him analyze conditions, look 
around and find out what might affect the work. It may 
be some simple little thing that, were it not so serious a 
matter, would be laughable. 

“By the way, that reminds me of a little squabble I 
had with my partner regarding this matter. When the 
feeder came to me with his complaint, one of my partner’s 
‘pets’ immediately carried the news to him, and he also 
immediately ‘went up into the air’ and came to me and 
wanted to know all about it. The feeder was then revers- 
ing the pile, and I told my partner what I thought was the 
trouble. He came back at me with the remark: ‘I never 
heard of such a d fool idea.’ But when a test was 
made after a quarter of the pile had been reversed, you 
should have seen his face. It was, indeed, laughable. 
When I told him to mark a sheet that was not in register, 
so that I could prove to him that my contention was right, 
and then have most of the stock run before printing the 
marked sheet, he did it with a bad grace, and remarked 
that he thought the best part of the work would have to 
be done over. But when the marked sheet was printed the 
next day, after all of the run had been printed, it, like the 
rest, was in perfect register all over. 

“T have invariably found, when trouble occurred, that 
by a little investigating and analyzing, almost every fault 
could be corrected, and also, invariably, by the most simple 
methods. Be analytical. It is a great help. Study the 
reasons and conditions, and you will be surprised how easy 
of solution some of what seem to be the most serious prob- 
lems will be.” 


Setting the Cylinder on a Country Press. 


(1883) A Pennsylvania printer writes: “Although I 
am only an ordinary ‘ type-picking’ printer, I want you to 
criticize my idea as to how an old ‘ Country Campbell’ 
printing-press should be adjusted to get and keep a good 
impression. (1) I would make the wood cylinder-bearers 
on the bed just type-high; then I would let the cylinder 
down so it just fits snugly on these bearers. Then I would 
be tempted to throw away the screw (crooked piece of 
iron) that works the impression on the side cylinder- 
screws, for I think that after once made right, these should 
seldom, if ever, be changed. (2) I would let down the 
press bed on the center wheels (under) until all side and 
center wheels run, showing that the weight is being equally 
divided. Then I would pile the packing on the tympan 
where needed to get a good, clear impression. In case of a 
heavy form, I might raise the center wheels under the press 
bed a sheet of paper or so to equalize the extra weight. 
In printing our paper, we run linotype, type, some very 
much worn, being old; cuts, etc., and ‘ the powers that be’ 
who operate the press are forever regulating the side 
impression screws; for instance, to bring up a column on 
the outside of the page, which has been set in slightly 
worn type, they will put on the impression. Then, if in 
the next run ‘ high’ linotype matter is used, the impression 
will be taken off to accommodate it. Please tell me how 
you would do it. Will the size or weight of a form justify 
changing the side impression screws? ” 

Answer.— We would prefer to use steel bearers instead 
of wood, and would bring the cylinder firmly on the bed- 
bearers. The amount of tympan required should usually 
bring it slightly above the cylinder-bearers. For a news- 


paper, use only a rubber or felt blanket, covered with un- 
bleached muslin, a few sheets of news-print and a top sheet 
of manila. When job-work also is printed, use a hard 
packing-sheet covered with muslin. Sheets of news-print 
and a top sheet of manila should make up the balance of 
such a packing. 


Slitter Does Not Cut the Sheet Straight. 


(1873) A Maryland pressman writes: “ Please send 
me some information about using a slitter on a 
press. I have trouble in getting the sheets to cut straight; 
the slitter will cut all right up to about three-fourths of 
the length, then it will run crooked — one sheet, one way; 
another, another way, and so on. We do considerable 
bookwork and I am handicapped by having to cut my 
sheets in half on a regular cutter and taking a trim off 
the 38-inch way. We use 25 by 38 stock generally, in 
order to fold the work by edges. Now, if I could get the 
slitter to cut straight I could jog them up straight and 
would have only one half to trim. The cutter has rubber 
bands and is in good condition, but I have had this trouble 
since it was new.” 

Answer.— Doubtless a close examination has not been 
made to determine the cause. We suggest that you turn 
the press slowly and observe what holds the tail of the 
sheet while it is cutting. If the cutter is on a rod, and 
if there were two other rubber-covered rollers bearing 
on the sheet, it would help the delivery of the sheet with- 
out cutting it crooked. It is quite evident from your 
statement that the sheet starts to go wrong just as soon 
as there is a slight retarding in delivery. You should 
endeavor to find why the sheet does not go through 
straight. We have seen slitters work as you describe, 
and they were fixed by first locating where the sheet 
bound a trifle in delivery. On long sheets it was found 
that the guide rest held it a trifle, and the trouble was 
corrected by giving a trifle more clearance. 


Applying Gum to Stickers. 


A southern printer writes: “Can you tell me how 
gum is run on stickers? Can gum be made so it could 
run on a printing-press? We have certain jobs that we 
could save a lot of time on if we could in some way do 
it on a job press. Have tried all the methods we know 
about and have failed. It may be that a gum or mucilage 
could be prepared that would work out.” 

Answer.— This work can be done by securing from a 
manufacturer of adhesives a suitable liquid which can 
be applied to a printing-plate of rubber in a press. For 
example, you have a number of labels which will have 
an edge gummed. These are printed four, eight, or any 
number up. Have a rubber strip of desired width mounted 
on a wood base and locked up just as any form would 
be to print. The make-ready need not be elaborate. Have 
the guides arranged so the printing with the adhesive 
would coat the stock in desired position. The gum will 
be applied to the rollers just as the ink would be. The 
gummed stock will be laid out on sheets of board and 
laid away singly, the drying by evaporation taking place 
in about eight hours. If you will send a sample of the 
stock to The Arabol Manufacturing Company, 100 William 
street, New York city, and describe what you desire to 
do, and state to what uses the gummed label is to be 
put, they can doubtless furnish you with a suitable adhe- 
sive. If you wish to experiment with an adhesive your- 
self, try, in small quantities, one made from dextrin, 
which you can procure from any druggist, it being the 
base of all adhesives used on envelopes. 
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Gen. Harrison Gray Otis. 


Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, president 
and general manager of the Los An- 
geles Times, and one of the best 
known newspaper men of the country, 
passed away on July 30, death being 
due to heart trouble. 

General Otis was born on a farm 
in Washington County, Ohio, in 1837, 
and came from a family in which was 
numbered many prominent military 
leaders and statesmen. He secured 
his early education through diligent 
home study and attending the com- 
mon schools for three months each 
winter. At the age of fourteen he left 
home to learn the printing-trade. His 
rise from this obscure beginning to a 
position of wealth and influence pre- 
sents a story of indomitable courage 
and constant application. “During 
1856 and 1857 he attended Wether- 
by’s Academy, at Lowell, Ohio, and 
subsequently graduated from Gran- 
ger’s Commercial Colleges, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

In June, 1861, Mr. Otis enlisted as 
a private in the Twelfth Ohio Volun- 
teers, serving in many of the most 
important engagements and gaining 
rapid promotion until he was severely 
wounded at Kernstown, Virginia, on 
July 24, 1864. 

In 1865 he purchased a small news- 
paper and printing-plant at Marietta, 
Ohio. During 1869 and 1870 he was 
foreman of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, and from 1871 
to 1876 served as chief of one of the 
divisions in the United States Patent 
Office. Leaving this position, he be- 
came editor and publisher of the 
Santa Barbara Press, where he re- 
mained until 1880. From 1879 to 1881 
he was principal United States Treas- 
ury agent in charge of the Seal 
Islands of Alaska. In 1884 the State 
Department offered him the appoint- 
ment of United States Consul for the 
Samoan Islands, and later on a simi- 
lar appointment at Tien-tsin, China, 
both of which he declined. 

He became a fourth owner of the 
Los Angeles Times in August, 1882, 
and from that time acquired numer- 














ous other interests outside of his 
newspaper business and amassed 
rather a large fortune. 

In politics, General Otis was a 
stanch Republican, his connection 
with the party dating back to 1860, 
when, as a delegate from Kentucky, 
he attended the convention at Chicago 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln 
for the presidency. He held a promi- 
nent position in the Grand Army of 
the Republic and took an active part 
in the work of many other patriotic 
orders. He was also a member of the 
American Academy of Sciences. 

About a year ago, General Otis suf- 
fered a severe attack of pneumonia, 
recovering after a long illness. He 
had suffered occasional attacks of ill- 
ness since that time, but in spite of 
this fact he had been at his desk 
nearly every day for weeks prior to 
his death. 

Manton Marble. 


Manton Marble, one of the last of 
the prominent survivors of the jour- 
nalistic era covering the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods, died on 
July 24, at Allington Castle, Maid- 
stone, England, at the age of eighty- 
three years. For fourteen years Mr. 
Marble was editor and proprietor of 
The New York World. It was during 
this time that the notorious fraud on 
that paper and on The Journal of 
Commerce was perpetrated, in the 
publication of a call from President 
Lincoln for 400,000 men by draft or 
enlistment in the Union army. The 
call turned out to be a deception prac- 
ticed upon those newspapers. The 
President ordered the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Marble, the occupation 
of the office of the newspaper and its 
suspension from publication for two 
days, May 20 and 21, 1864. 

Mr. Marble was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1834. He received 
his education at the Albany Academy 
and the University of Rochester, and 
after his graduation, in 1855, he 
served for seven years with different 
newspapers in Boston and New York. 
Part of this time he was on the staff 





of the Evening Post, under William 
Cullen Bryant. He joined the force 
of The New York World in 1860, be- 
coming its editor and owner two years 
later. He was an author and diplo- 
mat of note. He wrote the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1876 and 
the greater part of the Democratic 
platform of 1884. During President 
Cieveland’s first administration he 
spent several years abroad on diplo- 
matic missions. 


Joseph Eckford Rhodes. 


Joseph E. Rhodes, who died in New 
York last month, illustrated in his 
career the uncertainties of the photo- 
engraving business, making and losing 
several small fortunes at it, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was a clever 
business man. Rhodes began in the 
printing business and was attracted 
to the possibility of much more money 
in the new invention of engraving by 
photography. The first process he 
was interested in was what was called 
the “ wash-out ” method, and he made 
the Photo-electrotype Company, of 
New York, famous for the excellent 
quality of its printing-plates. 

In the early nineties, Rhodes went 
to Europe to learn how the wonderful 
color-plates were made for Figaro 
UIllustre. He brought over workmen 
acquainted with color-plate making, 
and turned out some color plates by 
the grain process in 1892 that have 
not been excelled. He was ahead of 
his time. After reverses in photo- 
engraving he turned his attention to 
the manufacture of a rubber press- 
blanket with pyramid-shaped cavities 
on its under side. It was known as 
the Rhodes blanket, but was not ac- 
cepted by the trade. 

Three of the leading photoengrav- 
ing firms in New York decided to have 
their color-plates made by a separate 
company in which they would have an 
equal interest, and Mr. Rhodes was 
selected to manage it. This was the 
Colorplate Engraving Company. Mr. 
Rhodes began on a salary, but before 
he died was president and owner of 
the company. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


London Office of Stokes & Smith 
Company Damaged 
During Air Raid. 

The London office of the Stokes & 
Smith Company, manufacturers of the 
High Speed Rotary press, was slightly 
damaged during one of the recent Ger- 
man air raids, a number of windows 
being blown in and the signs torn 
down. Fortunately, no one was in- 
jured, as the management saw the 
aeroplanes approaching, and had suffi- 
cient time to remove the people from 
the proximity of the windows and 
send them to the rear ground floor. 


Intertype Corporation Issues New 
House-Organ. 

A copy of the first issue of a new 
house-organ, Intertype News, recently 
mailed by the Intertype Corporation, 
has been received. The publication is 
a neatly arranged booklet, of eight 
pages and cover, the latter having a 
specially designed mailing flap which 
folds for mailing in such a way that 
no envelope is required. The cover- 
page is a combination of hand- 
designing and intertype faces, and 
the composition throughout, including 
the large headlines, is the product of 
a multiple-magazine intertype. Copies 
can be secured from any of the com- 
pany’s agencies, or from the home 
office, Terminal Building, New York. 


Innes & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
Improving Plant. 

In line with their progressive pol- 
icy, Innes & Sons, Twelfth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, have had addi- 
tional improvements made in their 
plant. New equipment includes two 
large steel form-racks, rule-mitering 
machine, router and new foundry type 
in series. This firm continues exceed- 
ingly busy. There is enough work in 
hand to keep both platen and cylinder 
presses active until late in the fall. 
There is a million run of colored labels 
on one of the automatic presses. The 
bindery department is rushed on pam- 
phlet and catalogue orders. Two large 
editions of catalogues— one of more 


than one hundred pages, the other of 
two hundred pages — are among the 
big jobs. 

A New Type-High Gage. 

From the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, comes the announcement of a 
new type-high gage, which, it is 
stated, is designed to meet all of the 
requirements of a type-high bearer 
and cylinder gage, yet is small in size 


New Challenge Type-High Gage. 


and can be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. It is micro-ground to .918 
of an inch (type-high) inside and out- 
side measurements, and highly tem- 
pered. The gage is particularly 
adapted to the needs of the pressman, 
as it may be used as a height gage 
for setting cylinder and bearers on a 
cylinder press in addition to its use- 
fulness for testing the height of plates, 
etc. It may be procured from any 
dealer in printers’ supplies or will be 
sent direct by the manufacturers. 


The Zent Tabular System for Lino- 
types or Intertypes. 

Of special interest to the trade in 
general is the announcement, appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue, of the 
Zent tabular system, by the use of 
which tabular matter may be set on 
linotype or intertype machines. The 
principle involved in this system is 
the setting of figures or other charac- 
ters on a vertical slug, with the fig- 
ures or characters cast in pairs. An 
independent master keyboard is placed 
over the regular keyboard of the ma- 
chine, and special tabular matrices 
are used in the regular magazine. Be- 
ing set on the vertical slugs, it is pos- 
sible by this system to divide the 
columns of figures by vertical rules, 


giving an exact duplication of hand- 
set matter. 

The method employed is based on 
the mathematical system of tens of 
100, dividing the keys in use on the 
regular keyboard into nine sections of 
ten each, and cutting these ninety 
pairs of figures on the regular letter 
position of the matrices, but cross- 
wise of the body of the matrix, so 
that, when cast, the figures are in the 
vertical position. 

The company has submitted speci- 
mens of tabular matter showing the 
wide range of work that can be accom- 
plished by the system, and offers to 
show how any other classes of tabular 
work not included in the specimens 
can be set if the copy is mailed to its 
main office. The system is being in- 
stalled with the privilege of ten days’ 
trial and return at the company’s 
expense if it does not fully merit the 
claims made for it. 

Literature giving complete descrip- 
tion and showing samples of work set 
by the system will be mailed on re- 
quest to The Tabaline Company, Union 
National Bank building, Troy, New 
York. 

Annual Convention of Montana 

State Press Association. 

President J. A. Gilluly, of the Mon- 
tana State Press Association, has an- 
nounced that the annual convention 
of that organization will be held on 
October 3, 4 and 5 at Missoula. This 
event immediately follows the State 
Fair, which will be held in Helena, 
and undoubtedly many of the news- 
paper men of the State will plan to 
make the trip to the fair by auto- 
mobile and continue their journey to 
Missoula to attend the convention. 
The program includes interesting busi- 
ness sessions, as well as trips to attrac- 
tive points and other entertainment 
of various sorts. 

The “ Garden City ” will open wide 
its doors of hospitality to the news- 
paper men of the State, the Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce, its newspaper 
representatives and leading business 
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men being now engaged in arranging 
the preliminaries of an interesting and 
worthy entertainment program. The 
University of Montana will open its 
school year on October 1, and Dean 
A. L. Stone, of the School of Journal- 
ism, who is the local member of the 
Executive Committee, is preparing a 
number of interesting features, which 
will be contributed by the embryo 
journalists of the university. 


Annual Convention of Ideal 
Coated Paper Company. 

The annual convention of the 
Ideal Coated Paper Company, 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, was 
held on July 24 and 25, at the 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. The officials of the 
company, together with the sales 
force and department managers, 
were present, and a large amount 
of important business, which em- 
bodied the idea of giving custom- 
ers service and quality which 
would be ideal in every way, was 
gone over. 

The meetings were interspersed 
with auto trips through the sur- 
rounding country, with dinner 
served at some of the inns for 
which New England is famous. 
On July 26 a very pleasant day 
was enjoyed by all at Nantasket 
Beach, where a shore dinner was 
served at the Atlantic House. 

Those attending the meetings 
were William McLaurin, presi- 
dent; George Goodsir, vice-presi- 
dent and New York manager; 
John McLaurin, treasurer; F. A. 
Sanborn, western representative; 
L. H. Reutinger, Middle West repre- 
sentative; J. W. Sterling, New Eng- 
land representative; L. A. Bassett, 
H. M. Donahue, F. W. Farrell, A. J. 
Leach, J. F. Bluemer and F. W. 
Works. 


A. Pomerantz & Co. to Move Into 
New Building. 


On or about September 1, A. Pom- 
erantz & Co., 34-36 South Fifteenth 
street, Philadelphia, will move to 
their new six-story building at 1525 
Chestnut street. This is a handsome 
structure, built especially for the com- 
pany. The first floor will be devoted 
to complete lines of stationery and 
-office equipment, while the other floors 
will be used for the printing depart- 
ments, engraving, bindery, etc. More 
than two thousand dollars’ worth of 
new foundry type, in series, has been 
purchased, as well as considerable 
other new equipment, and additional 
-equipment will be installed after the 
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new plant is in operation. The com- 
pany is unusually busy on general 
lines of printing. 


Henry F. Bechman Elected Vice- 
President of Duplex Printing 
Press Company. 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 





Henry F. Bechman. 


held on Saturday, August 4, Henry F. 
Bechman was elected to fill the posi- 
tion of vice-president. The notice of 
this important advance is evidence of 
the fact that Mr. Bechman’s long and 
faithful service has been fully recog- 
nized by the company. 

Starting with the company in 1892, 
at which time he engaged to superin- 
tend the building of the Duplex 
presses, Mr. Bechman has constantly 
worked for greater efficiency and in- 
creased output in order to reduce the 
time and cost of newspaper printing, 
and it can well be said that he has 
gained an honored place among the 
living developers of the printing- 
press. He has been responsible for a 
great many of the improvements in 
the presses manufactured by the com- 
pany, and the many inventions he has 
made in the flat-bed web perfecting 
and rotary stereotype presses have 
contributed greatly to their remark- 
able success. 

Mr. Bechman was born in Musca- 
tine, Iowa, in 1858, and made his first 
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acquaintance with printing machinery 
in that city at the age of twelve years. 
Since that time he has made rapid 
strides forward, gaining an extremely 
wide experience through his connec- 
tion with various manufacturers of 
printing machinery. Like the major- 
ity of men who have worked them- 
selves up to high positions, while 
leading a busy life and devoting 
a great amount of time and effort 
to the one particular task he has 
made his lifework, Mr. Bechman 
has also found time to take an 
active interest in various matters 
and organizations which pertain 
to the welfare of the community 
in which he has made his home. 
Thus he has become a leader in 
his vocation and in civic affairs, 
and the results of his industry 
and skill have become known 
practically throughout the world. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of Northern Indiana 
Editorial Association. 


The forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Northern Indiana 
Editorial Association will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, at Wabash, 
Indiana. Arrangements for the 
program are almost complete, and 
the members of the association, 
as well as other newspaper men 
of that territory, which includes 
all of Indiana north of Indianap- 
olis, to whom a cordial invitation 
is extended, are promised an in- 
teresting and profitable time. 
The Commercial Club of Wabash is 
planning entertainment for the edi- 
tors and promises to make their visit 
an enjoyable one, and the ladies of 
Wabash are arranging to entertain 
the wives of the editors in a fitting 
manner. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, C. B. Hamilton, of the 
Garrett Clipper; first vice-president, 
J. H. Zuver, South Bend News-Times; 
second vice-president, O. H. Downey, 
Churubusco Truth; Secretary, Dean 
L. Barnhart, Rochester Sentinel; 
treasurer, J. H. Moore, Fulton 
Leader. Executive Committee: C. J. 
Robb, Michigan City News; Harry 
T. Palmer, North Manchester Jour- 
nal, and George D. Lindsay, Marion 
Chronicle. 


Chicago Printers’ Golf Tournament. 


Fifty-six players entered for the 
annual printing-trades golf tourna- 
ment, held at the Hinsdale Golf Club 
on Tuesday, August 7, under the aus- 
pices of the Franklin-Typothete of 
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Chicago. The day proved a most en- 
joyable one, and although it rained 
hard between twelve and two o’clock, 
most of the players went right on with 
the game. The sun came out again 
at about two o’clock and enabled the 
players to finish the day under favor- 
able conditions. A cafeteria lunch was 
served at noon, and a good dinner in 
the evening. 

W. H. Smythe, of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co., carried off the low net 
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year; Louis L. Melkovitz, manager 
of the John F. Neiman Printing Com- 
pany, vice-president; Clarence C. 
Komp, proprietor of The Century 
Press, 1917 Milwaukee avenue, secre- 
tary, and Clay Hollon, Continental 
Press, treasurer. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the officers and Gus. 
G. Martin, president of the Northwest 
Press; Arthur Freundt, of Geraghty 
& Co., and Fred A. Gallop, of Wm. H. 
Gallop & Son. 





Snapped During a Lull in the Picnic. 


is due every one having a part in its 
production. 

In connection with the picture, the 
company has also issued a four-page 
leaflet, giving the story of how the 
picture — reproduced from the orig- 
inal painting, which hangs in the 
library of Abbot Hall, Marblehead, 
Massachusetts — was secured. From 
this leaflet we quote: ‘‘ When it was 
decided to print ‘The Spirit of ’76’ 
as a supplement to the June issue 


Members of the Northwest Side Master Printers’ Association, Chicago, forgetting business cares and 


prize with a score of 64, working un- 
der a handicap of 22. <A. R. Johnson, 
a guest of W. E. Daniels, of the A. E. 
Taylor Paper Company, took the sec- 
ond low net prize with a score of 69 
and a handicap of 18. Walter Rubo- 
vits, of the firm of Toby Rubovits, 
won the low gross prize, his score be- 
ing 77. P. R. Soule, of the American 
Type Founders Company, won the flag 
contest, carying his flag through to 
the eighteenth hole. 

The Hinsdale golf grounds, used 
through the courtesy of the Hinsdale 
Golf Club, proved to be ideal, and it 
is reported that many new golf fans 
were created among the printers by 
the enthusiasm of the occasion. 


Election of Northwest Side, Chicago, 
Master Printers’ Association. 

On Monday, August 13, members of 
the Northwest Side Master Printers’ 
Association, Chicago, gathered for 
their regular monthly meeting and 
also to hold their annual election of 
officers. Joseph L. Schmitz, 4209 
West North avenue, was chosen to 
serve as president for the coming 


enjoying themselves at Lake Zurich. 


After the business before the meet- 
ing had been disposed of, George H. 
Benedict, president of the Globe En- 
graving & Electrotype Company, gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on 
engraving. 

The annual outing of the organiza- 
tion was held on Thursday, August 19, 
about forty-five of the members mak- 
ing the trip by automobiles to Lake 
Zurich, Illinois. Business cares were 
cast aside and the day was given over 
to having a general good time, indulg- 
ing in swimming and athletic contests 
of different sorts. 


‘¢ The Spirit of °76.’’ 


In line with the general work mem- 
bers of the printing and allied in- 
dustries are doing toward arousing 
increased patriotism throughout the 
country, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, as a special insert in the 
June issue of The Linotype Bulletin, 
distributed copies of the picture, “ The 
Spirit of ’76.” The company is now 
distributing a de luxe edition of the 
picture, which is a splendid specimen 
of the printers’ art, and great credit 


of The Linotype Bulletin, the first 
problem was where to secure a picture 
suitable for reproduction. Diligent 
search through the numerous art stu- 
dios and picture shops in New York 
city resulted in failure to locate a good 
copy, and final appeal was made to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Here 
the information was obtained that the 
original painting was hung in the li- 
brary of Abbot Hall.” 

A representative was sent to take a 
photograph, but was informed that 
some years ago the Board of Select- 
men had passed a resolution forbid- 
ding any one to make a copy of the 
original. The representative was told, 
however, that a certain artist, Horace 
Turner, had taken some very good 
photographs of the painting a number 
of years ago, prior to the ruling of the 
selectmen. After some effort, Mr. 
Turner was located in Boston, and 
after the purpose for which the pic- 
ture was to be used was explained, 
he offered the use of the original pho- 
tographic plate, which was still in his 
possession. 








Newspaper Sketching Popular Course 
at University of Wisconsin. 

Training for illustrators and car- 
toonists has been developed during the 
past two years in the course in free- 
hand drawing given by the manual 
arts department at the University of 
Wisconsin, and the course has recently 
become a popular one among students 
of journalism. 

Sketching from life models has re- 
sulted in many interesting illustra- 
tions. Civil War veterans, students, 
and an Indian or two served as models 
during the past year. 

Free-hand drawing and perspective 
occupy the class during the first part 
of the course, and illustration, car- 
tooning and newspaper sketching are 
taken up later. Work is done in char- 
coal, pen-and-ink and water-color. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Open 
New Warehouse. 


A handsomely engraved folder, an- 
nouncing the opening of a new ware- 
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cupied by the company, which makes 
possible the carrying of much larger 
stocks of the various papers consti- 
tuting the company’s lines. The com- 
pany particularly emphasizes the fact 
that all of the lines of paper now car- 
ried at the Bleecker street warehouse 
will be found duplicated at the Beek- 
man street branch. 

The new building is modern in every 
respect, and combines utility with a 
handsome exterior. The structure is 
fireproof, being built entirely of steel 
and concrete. The interior is in keep- 
ing with the outward appearance, 
light oak paneling throughout the 
first floor, with excellent lighting facil- 
ities, making the salesroom and offices 
a fitting place for good service and 
accommodation. <A well-equipped cut- 
ting department has been installed in 
the basement, which means an im- 
proved service for the downtown dis- 
trict. Considerable attention has been 
given to the comfort of the employees, 
and commodious retiring-rooms have 

been provided for the ladies. 

















The location of the build- 
ing is ideal, being within a 
few minutes’ walk of Brook- 
lyn bridge, the terminal of 
many car lines and the busy 
station of the subway, and 
but a few blocks from the 
Hudson terminal, and gives 
the company excellent dis- 
tributing facilities in all 
directions. 


Casting Leads, Slugs and 
Rules. 


Unquestionably, one of 
the most important devel- 
opments in the art of type- 
casting machinery is that 
which makes possible the 
manufacture by the printer 
of leads, slugs and rules, as 
well as type, as it is only 
where all the elements 
which make up a form are 
made on the premises that 
“non - distribution ” — the 
method of dumping type, 
leads, slugs, rules, etc., into 
the metal-pot instead of dis- 
tributing them after forms 
are printed —is economic- 
ally accomplished. 

Several devices have been 
offered the trade for this 








New Warehouse of Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 


house at 16-18 Beekman street, New 
York, by Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
has recently been received. The new 
building has about three times the 
capacity of the premises formerly oc- 


purpose, and now comes 
the announcement of the 
Thompson typecaster with a lead, slug 
and rule casting attachment, which, 
it is claimed, eclipses all previous rec- 
ords, and is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers to produce two-point leads 
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at an average speed of 600 feet (60 
pounds) an hour, and six-point slugs 
at the rate of 450 feet (90 pounds) 
an hour. 

Early in April of this year the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
was granted a patent on an attach- 








Diagram of Thompson Typecaster, with New 
Lead and Slug Casting Attachment. 


ment for this purpose, and announce- 
ment was made that the attachment 
being put out by the Thompson Type 
Machine Company was an infringe- 
ment of this patent. Since that time 
the Thompson company has redesigned 
its apparatus to avoid these claims, 
and is guaranteeing all users against 
patent infringement. 

It is to be understood that both the 
monotype and Thompson systems pro- 
duce what are known as “ fused-on ” 
sections of material — that is, a. sec- 
tion of lead or slug is cast in a mold 
and then advanced and another cast 
of metal made directly behind it, 
which intimately fuses to the section 
first cast, the operation being repeated 
and continued until the desired length 
of material has been made. 

John S. Thompson, the inventor of 
the Thompson typecaster and the new 
attachment for casting leads, slugs 
and rules, who is somewhat of a pat- 
ent expert himself, says on this sub- 
ject: “It is not to be assumed that 
this is a new art—the casting and 
fusing of materials to produce a con- 
tinuous strip. 

“Numerous inventors have pat- 
ented various devices for this purpose, 
as the records of the Patent Office 
show, and my device merely repre- 
sents one step in the direction of de- 
velopment. Certainly I have succeeded 
in producing a simple device, one that 
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can not get out of order and which 
can be quickly changed to cast from 
two to twelve point leads, slugs or 
rules. The change is made in two 
minutes, and the entire machine 
changed from type to leads in thirty 
minutes. The cutting-off attachment 
is, likewise, simplicity itself, and de- 
livers the material cut accurately to 
points, picas or inches. The material 
is cut and stacked automatically and 
is of the highest quality.” 


Handy Assortment of Cards Issued 
by American Type Founders 
Company. 

A portfolio containing thirty-seven 
styles of business and professional 
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ment of the Keystone concern is now 
being moved to the Edward Stern 
plant, and another floor of the build- 
ing at Sixth and Cherry streets has 
been leased, which will allow sufficient 
floor-space to care for the additional 
equipment. The composing-room, on 
the sixth floor, will be made double 
its present size, and will have the 
working stands and type cabinets ar- 
ranged on three sides of the depart- 
ment so as to have the benefit of the 
natural light from the windows. The 
cylinder and platen presses will be 
added to the press departments of the 
Stern Company. The bindery, which 
has been on the sixth floor, will be 
moved to the floor above. 
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a very beautiful spot known as Bob’s 
Resort. Others made the trip by 
automobile. 

Shortly after arriving at their des- 
tination the jovial assemblage sat 
down and partook of one of the 
chicken dinners for which the resort 
is famous. After dinner, short talks 
were made by the Reverend Keicher, 
of Momence; W. H. Freeman, editor 
of The Star, Chicago Heights; H. L. 
Williamson, State Printer, and editor 
of The Illinois Publisher, Springfield, 
and Harry Hillman, editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

The afternoon was given over to 
various amusements, such as swim- 
ming, boating, baseball, etc., and at 


Some of the Suburban Publishers of Chicago, with Their Families and Friends, Photographed While 


ecards, each card set in a different 
type-face, has recently been issued by 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. These cards should prove of 
great assistance to printers in helping 
their customers select the size and 
style of card most suited to their pur- 
poses, and also in giving ideas for ar- 
rangement and selection of type-faces 
for cards for various uses. On the 
back of each card are shown different 
sizes of the type in which the card is 
composed, and also the prices. On the 
inside of the folder is printed a dia- 
gram showing the approved sizes for 
calling cards. 


Stern Company Buys Out Keystone 
Publishing Company. 

Announcement has been made by 
the Edward Stern Company, Sixth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, of 
the purchase of the entire business 
and plant of the Keystone Publishing 
Company, 512 Race street, Philadel- 
phia. All of the mechanical equip- 


Waiting for the Chicken Dinner. 


The Stern Company will retain all 
of the craftsmen employed by the Key- 
stone firm, and will continue the pub- 
lication of the two well-known trade 
journals which have been produced by 
the Keystone Company for many 
years, namely, The Keystone Maga- 
zine and The Optical Journal and Re- 
view of Optometry. The latter is a 
weekly, while the Keystone was a 
semi-monthly. 


Suburban Publishers of Chicago Hold 
First Annual Outing. 

The Suburban Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, one of the organiza- 
tions that is actively at work for the 
betterment of conditions among the 
smaller newspapers, held its first an- 
nual outing on Saturday, July 28. A 
number of the members, with their 
families and friends, left the city in 
a special car over the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway at 7:43 A.M., go- 
ing to Momence, and then taking boats 
for a trip up the Kankakee River to 


half-past five the bell sounded for 
another dinner, this time consisting of 
roast beef with all of the trimmings. 
After dinner the return trip was made 
down the river to Momence and then 
home by train, the unanimous opinion 
being that the event was a great suc- 
cess, and that it had cemented the 
friendships made through the work 
of the organization and would thereby 
help greatly toward still more effec- 
tive work in the future. 


Midsummer Meeting of Central 
Wisconsin Press Association. 


The recent midsummer meeting of 
the Central Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion, held at Marshfield on July 27, 
very conclusively demonstrated what 
the result of district organization 
amounts to. About forty newspaper 
publishers gathered at Marshfield on 
the occasion of this meeting, which 
was the fourth annual gathering of 
the association, and a pleasant and 
profitable day and evening were spent 





by those publishers who took the time 
to attend. 

It was a purely business affair, with 
just enough of the social atmosphere 
to give the proper tone. The different 
topics on the program were particu- 





Bert E. Walters, 


Secretary-treasurer of the Central Wisconsin 
Press Association. 


larly well handled. Editor Bailey, of 
the Marshfield News, and other Marsh- 
field editors, gave a grand feed in the 
evening at the Hotel Blodgett. 

The Central Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation was organized about five years 
ago, and embraces the eight central 
counties of the State, namely, Mara- 
thon, Taylor, Clark, Jackson, Wood, 
Portage, Waupaca and Lincoln. Meet- 
ings are held twice each year, in Feb- 
ruary and July, and are always quite 
largely attended, reflecting the inter- 
est that is taken by the publishers of 
the district. The membership is stead- 
ily growing and there are frequent 
requests for invitations to the meet- 
ings from publishers who are outside 
of the territory which is embraced in 
the organization. ; 

The present officers are: George E. 
Crothers, of Neilsville, president; 
John W. Glennon, of Stevens Point, 
vice-president; Bert E. Walters, of 
Mosinee, secretary-treasurer. 

The success of this organization is 
attributable largely to the personal 
interest and enthusiasm of the secre- 
tary, Mr. Walters, who has managed 
to inject some of the get-together 
spirit he believes implicitly in, into his 
fellow members. Mr. Walters, who is 
really the father of the organization, 
has been reélected each year to the 
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office of secretary, and this year was 
also elected secretary of the Wisconsin 
Press Association. 


A New Electric Embossing-Plate 
Heater. 


An announcement that should be of 
interest to printers doing embossing 
has been received from the National 
Machine Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. This announcement calls 
attention to a new electric embossing- 
plate heater, built along entirely new 
lines and having a heating surface 
equal to the full size of the press. It 
is made with a detachable surface- 
plate and with the group system of 
heating units, which enables the oper- 
ator to heat the die wherever it may 
be located on the surface-plate with- 
out a waste of current necessary to 
heat the unused portion of the base. 

The rim, or outer edge, of the 
heater is the shape of an ordinary 
platen-press chase —in other words, 
the base of the heater and the chase 
are all one piece, so that the heater 
can be set in the press the same as an 
ordinary type-form. The detachable 
surface-plate is the full size of the 
inside measurement of the chase. It 
is marked off in twelve-point squares, 
and is drilled and tapped as illus- 
trated at intervals of one inch for the 
Bunter-Post registering screws. 
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Raising the Flag in a Printing-Office. 

An event altogether fitting and ap- 
propriate at this time occurred in the 
composing-room of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company’s printing-plant, Chicago, 
on Saturday, July 28, at which time 
a beautiful twenty-foot flag, the prop- 
erty of the chapel, was raised. Time 
was called by the chairman half an 
hour before the regular closing time, 
and while the Sears Quartet sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” the 
flag was raised on high by Veterans 
of the Spanish War, all members of 
the chapel. 

Five-minute addresses were then 
made by Messrs. Bagnall, Aspergen, 
Vogan and Mitchell, the remarks be- 
ing of an intensely patriotic nature. 
The speakers demanded undivided 
loyalty to our Government from every 
person residing within our borders, 
and emphasized the fact that each 
should do his or her share. At no time 
in the history of the United States 
have our people taken up the sword 
except in the cause of humanity and 
freedom — freedom of body, soul, and 
religious and political opinions — the 
right of a people to have a voice in 
their own government. And in this 
war, as in all previous conflicts, our 
cause being just, we shall conquer and 
again demonstrate the fact that Old 
Glory is the emblem of freedom. 


Hartford Electric Embossing-Plate Heater, with Surface-Plate Clamped in 
Position, and Three Embossing Dies Mounted and Held 
by the Bunter-Post Registering Screws. 


The heater is designed and made 
especially for the presses manufac- 
tured by the company — the Hartford 
and the National printing-presses, and 
the Hartford embossing - presses — 
but it can also be adapted for use 
on similar machines of the same sizes 
and of other makes. 


All present joined in singing “Amer- 
ica,” and then gave cheers and god- 
speeds for the boys of the chapel who 
are leaving for the service. A fund 
has been provided by the chapel for 
the purpose of from time to time send- 
ing to the boys on duty packages of 
delicacies otherwise unobtainable. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
Sv sonnond Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 

JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E..C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. COwAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WiMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DicKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 








; anteed. Wecan not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 


advertisers. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





WANTED — A hand-tool finisher and cover designer; job forwarder: 

paper-ruler; folding-machine operator; casemaking machine oper- 
ator; stamper; all-around edition forwarder; must invest $2,000 or 
more and become associated with a consolidated concern employing up- 
wards of 100 people and paying dividends; located in one of the largest 
towns in the Middle West; each man must be the best in his line and 
able to impart his knowledge to others; union throughout; a chance of 
a lifetime to become a member of a fast-growing concern organized along 
new lines with national possibilities. S 461. 





PRINTER — Partner wanted, country printer preferred, to assist in 

developing a fine printing business in an Illinois factory town; now 
doing $25,000 in a year, and this can be doubled in this field; first-class 
plant, linotype equipment and 4 presses; applicant must be a good all- 
around man to look after inside work, while I do the outside work, and 
also must make investment of from $3,000 to $5,000. Address S 93. 





FOR SALE — Live, prosperous country weekly newspaper in live western 

New York town of 700; good territory for growth; congenial town; 
price $2,500; buyer must be responsible party willing to pay half cash; 
am selling because owner expects to be drafted shortly; a young hustler 
can do exceedingly well here. S 462. 





FOR SALE — Printing plant and bindery, equipped to do all classes of 

work, including fine half-tone and color work; individual motor 
equipment throughout; business capacity about $65,000 yearly; located 
in manufacturing city near Boston; will sell for one-half cash and favor- 
able terms on balance. S 438. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to buy half-interest in well-established 

specialty printing concern in Middle West; does business in nearly 
every State of U. S.; $5,000 —half cash, balance to suit. Send full 
particulars first letter. S 475. 








FOR SALE — Controlling interest in complete, successful lithographing, 

printing and binding business located and selling in southern terri- 
tory; would require about $35,000 investment; owner wishes to retire 
from business. S 483. 





JOB-PRINTING OFFICE for sale cheap, in good county-seat of Indiana ; 
price, $8,500. S 409. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — High-grade printing equipment as follows: Miehle presses 

— one 29 by 41, one 35 by 50, one 39 by 53, and two 43 by 56; 28 by 40 
Whitlock pony cylinder; Chandler & Price Gordons — two 8 by 12, two 
10 by 15, two 12 by 18, and one 14% by 22; Miller Saw-Trimmer with 
router and D. C. motor, $570; D. C. motors for cylinders and Gordons 
with controllers, 4 to 5 H. P.; 18 by 19 and 14 by 22 Colt’s Armory 
presses; 11 by 25 Vandercook proof press; 17 by 25 Hacker hand prov- 
ing press with inking attachments, new $545, sell for $375; composing- 
room equipment — stone frames, cabinets, stands, cases, large outfit of 
type sold in series, patent blocks, chases, galleys, ete.; also large stock 
cylinders, job presses, paper cutters and special machinery. Write for 
lists and tell us your requirements. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 
S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — 1 Walter Scott & Co. 42 by 28 inch, 4-roller, 2-revolution, 

single-color printing-press, No. 1265, with counter and fly delivery; 
1 Walter Scott & Co. 36 by 25 inch, 4-roller, 2-revolution, single-color 
printing-press, No. 1194, with counter and fly delivery; 1 Walter Scott & 
Co. 31 by 25 inch, 2-roller, 2-revolution pony press, No. 913, with counter 
and fly delivery; presses in good running order, but too small for our use. 
COLORPRINT LABEL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 








Megill’s Patent 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 





MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
u » No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


“B. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


any make of popular job press. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 
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MIEHLE PRESSES — One No. 00 Miehle, Serial No. 1762; one No. 1 

Miehle, Serial No. 2490; these machines are in the best of condition, 
baving been used only on book and job work, and are equipped with 
Dexter pile feeders; can be seen running in our pressroom; removal 
into new building and lack of space reason for sale; a bargain, with 
terms to responsible parties. NATIONAL TRIBUNE CO., Washington, 
D. C. 


FOR SALE — Complete bindery for sale cheap for cash; one 32-inch 

power cutter with motor, one 20th Century Monitor wire-stitcher 
with motor, one board shears, one standing press, one job backer, one 
foot-power perforating machine, one numbering machine, round-cornering 
machine, finishing rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing boards, tables, 
etc. J. HORNIG, 1315 Emerson ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE — One 41 by 52 Whitlock ‘‘ Premier,’ dual 

delivery, nearly new; one 30 by 43 ‘“‘Optimus’’; one 44-in. Dexter 
Auto cutter, nearly new; one 1-in. Monitor stitcher; all with 230-v. 
D. C. individual motor equipment; selling account equipping New York 
plant with automatic presses; machines can be seen in operation daily ; 
buy NOW and save the dealer’s big profit. S 469. 





FOR SALE — Wagner Mfg. Co. motor, variable speed, drum control, 

forward and backward, alternating current, type B. R. model, 14 V., 
phase 8, cycle 60, 5 H. P., 1,140 rev. per minute, 220 volts, 14 amperes ; 
to'al time running less than 30 days; A-1 condition; best offer gets it. 
COOKING CLUB PUB. CO., Goshen, Ind. 





FOR SALE — One Babcock Optimus cylinder press, 25 by 38; one Camp- 

bell cylinder press, 30 by 40; one Rossback Little Giant punching ma- 
chine; one Monitor No. 1 wire stapling machine; one tinning machine; 
closing out our printing department and will sacrifice for quick sale. 
QUINCY PAPER BOX CO., Quincy, III. 


ENTIRE EQUIPMENT, paper stock and Ruxton inks; one Miehle No. 4, 

extension delivery; 3 auto presses, 11 by 17; 4 jobbers, 8 by 12; big 
stock of white writing and coated book papers, mostly 22 by 34 — 40; 
prefer to sell as a whole. AUTO PRINT CO., 115 S: Seventh st., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 








FOR SALE — Faint-line ruling machine, nearly new; printing-ink mill; 

folio sheet bronzing machine; 30 and 44 inch power cutting machines ; 
14'% by 22 Colt’s printing-press; 10 by 15 platen press—cheap. GEB- 
HARD PAPER CO., 40 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE — One of the best-paying country weekly newspaper and job 

offices in southern Alberta, Canada, in good, live town; will sell, 
including building and lot, for reasonable cash payment down, and bal- 
ance can be arranged. S 472. 





FOR SALE — Equipment of splendid one-camera engraving plant; this 

includes Royle machinery, 17 by 17 Levy camera with stand, Cooke 
lens and 11 by 14 Levy sereens; a real bargain for cash. G. A. BETTS, 
care of Capper Engraving Co., Topeka, Kan. 





FOR SALE — Daily paper in southern California, Beach City; weekly 

paper and job office; largest stock of used printing material on the 
coast. BUTTRESS & McCLELLAN, Machinery Dealers, 205-7 North 
Los Angeles st., Los Angeles, Cal. 





FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press, 4 form rollers, bed 29 by 

42; also Hoe two-revolution press, 4-roller, size of bed 40 by 60; 
guaranteed in first-class condition; will trade in part payment. PRES- 
TON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 





MODEL A CLEVELAND FOLDER; will handle a sheet from 5 by 7 

inches up to 19 by 36 inches parallel folds, at a speed of 5,000 to 7,000 
per hour; in good order; cheap for cashe THE MORRILL PRESS, 
Fulton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — One 12 by 18 new series C. & P. Gordon press with com- 
plete small job printer’s equipment; inventory sent upon request; 

used three months. PEERLESS PAPER PRODUCTS CO., Menasha, 

Wis. 

LINOTYPE — Model 3 (rebuilt Model 5), No. 7286, also Model 5, Serial 
No. 11848; 2 molds each machine, total of 26 fonts of matrices, liners 

and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Francisco, Cal. 








LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, Serial No. 
8011; with 1 magazine, liners, ejector-blades, font of matrices (for 
each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 


sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — INLAND PRINTER from January, 1896, to September, 1916, 
249 numbers, complete, in A-1 condition; make offer. W. MAY, 75 
Burleigh st., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE — 00000 Miehle, 42 by 65 bed, 4-roller, 2-revolution, compar- 
atively new and in first-class condition. GREELEY PRINTERY, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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FOR SALE — Rebuilt Thompson Type Caster, in good condition, $500. 
a LINOTYPING COMPANY, 501 Plymouth Place, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE — Writerpress for imitation typewriter work, at half its 
value. GATE CITY PRINTING CO., 2521 N. 24th st., Omaha, Neb. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 








LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, Serial No. 10109; 1 magazine, assortment of 
matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Good all-around bookbinder; must be a good ruler; middle- 
aged man preferred; state experience and salary expected; small 
shop in good Northwest town. S 460. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED — High-class job compositor, experienced on highest grade 

catalogues, advertising folders, booklets and general commercial work ; 
must be capable of producing neat, tasty cover-designs, title-pages and 
text-pages from type; knowledge of stonework preferable, but not nec- 
essary; position permanent; union shop; good salary, above scale; it 
will be useless for any man to answer unless he can meet requirements ; 
state full experience, past employers, and give other particulars; send 
samples of work if possible. Exceptional opportunity for right man. 
RURALIST PRESS, Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED — First-class English-German compositor; must be able to 
set artistic jobs from plain copy; experienced in make-up of maga- 
zine, book and catalogue work; ideal working conditions; good pay; 
unless you are absolutely capable of taking a position of this kind, please 
do not answer. S 233. 
WORKING FOREMAN — First-class compositor who has the ability to 
direct and superintend mechanical work of medium-sized plant and 
also largely handle work-in composing-room; have permanent place for 
right man, with opportunity of advancement. S 482. 








WANTED — Thoroughly experienced linotype operator to take position 

as foreman in composing-room handling job and catalogue work; city 
of 100,000; exceptional opportunity for energetic, ambitious young man; 
state age, experience and salary expected. S 480. 





WANTED — German-English linotype operator for magazine work on 
Model 16; steady job WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Waverly, Iowa. 





Executive. 
LARGE MIDDLE WESTERN advertising agency operating its own 
printing-plant wants a sales executive to take charge of its printing 
sales department; plant is modern in every respect and now producing 
a large volume of high-grade advertising literature; man able to organize 
and manage sales department and increase volume of present grade of 
business is desired. S 479. 











House-Organ. 





HOUSE-ORGAN WANTED —A high-class printing establishment is 
desirous of getting in touch with a real house-organ service. Give 
full particulars. 
Address S-481, care of INLAND PRINTER. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN composing-room in large eastern city, with an average of 60 

employees, handling best grade of catalogue, booklet and publication 
work; must be good executive, conversant with modern machinery and 
methods, and good systematizer. S 478. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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Pressroom. 





WANTED — CYLINDER PRESSMAN with some mechanical ability, 
who is familiar with small automatic cylinders. In writing, give age, 
experience, references and if willing to travel occasionally. S 465. 





WANTED — Young man who understands 2-revolution presses to work 
in Colorado in open shop. S 464. 





Salesmen. 





PRINTING SALESMAN at Oakland, California, wanted. In answering, 

give age, outline past experience, state with whom employed at pres- 
ent; also state salary expected ; must be familiar with the better grades of 
booklet, folder and catalogue work — a real salesman, not an order-taker, 
is desired. KELLEY-DAVIS COMPANY, 1261 Harrison st., Oakland, 
California. 





PRINTING SALESMAN — A real opportunity for a first-class salesman 

who can originate and sell his own ideas for a complete Indiana 
plant — Printing, Engraving and Commercial Photography Departments ; 
the salesman’s ability is the only limit to his salary; all communications 
will be treated confidentially. S 96. 





SALESMEN ealling on high-class printers and publishers wanted to sell 

line of special bindery machinery and appliances on commission as 
side line; an interesting proposition to first-class men by the manufac- 
turer in St. Louis; be sure to state lines handled, territory covered and 
give permanent address. S 467. 





WANTED — Traveling salesman by medium size printing-house; salary 
and commission; state experience and salary in first letter; excep- 
tional opportunity for right man. GIRARD JOB SHOP, Girard, Kan. 





SALESMAN WANTED who can sell direct publicity in the form of 
printing and lithographing; excellent salary to man with creative and 
selling ability; apply, stating experience, to S 471. 








INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings; $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 


133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





All-Around Men. 





THIS SHOULD INTEREST YOU —QAn all-around printer-foreman, 

now employed as such in large eastern plant, desires immediate 
change; an efficiency man with more than an ordinary amount of worth- 
while experience; a profitable man for a firm looking for a real execu- 
tive who can keep work moving; understands cost systems, installation, 
organization, estimating, buying, layout, make-up, stone, and all details 
of medium-size plant ; 42 years of age and full of “‘ pep’”’; looking for 
place where there is plenty to do; go anywhere, prefer West. S 297. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches and centlihes to runa 
bindery to best advantage, wants position. S 410. 





Composing-Room. 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT — Composing-room superintendent or fore- 
man who can make good; familiar with all kinds of book, catalogue 
and general commercial printing, capable of efficiently handling large 
force, good executive and producer from the word gv; union, married, 
35 years old; investigation of past record invited; first-class references. 
If you require the services and codperation of a real, live head for your 
department, write fully, stating your needs and proposition. S 487. 


Office Manager, Cost Accountant and Estimator. 





OFFICE MANAGER, COST ACCOUNTANT AND ESTIMATOR — Now 

business manager of plant doing $15,000 yearly, seeks permanent posi- 
tion with first-class firm in good locality, where there is room to expand 
business and chance for advancement. Can also serve as salesman. \ar- 
ried, age 25. Noslacker. A young man who will put heart, soul and jody 
into the business he is working for. Highest references furnished. Sal- 
ary, $40. 
Address S 474, care INLAND PRINTER 





Pressroom. 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, 38, experienced in high-grade catalogue, cuolor, 

half-tone and job work, wishes to connect with a firm that will appre- 
ciate a steady, sober pressman; capable of taking entire charge of a 
medium size pressroom; will go anywhere, but prefer a medium size 
Middle West city. S 484. 





A CAPABLE MAN, at present in charge of a pressroom equipped with 

a Cottrell web press and a small bindery, wishes to make a change; 
temperate, loses no time, and understands his business. Address Room 
300, Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSMAN WISHES CHANGE; competent mechanic; references of 
the best both as to character and ability; thoroughly familiar with all 

makes of presses, both jobbers and cylinders, also Automatic Delphos. 
473. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder and platen pressman: 
cut and color man; employed. S 331. 








Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER — A thoroughly competent and reliable proofreader, 
above military age, open for employment; salary must be right and 
situation permanent; best references furnished. S 476. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





ALL-AROUND PRINTER, 19 years’ experience, at present foreman in 

job plant doing $50,000 business, desires position as foreman in com- 
posing-room of job plant; best references; married; uses no liquor or 
tobacco; union, or unorganized town. S 470. 





FIRST-CLASS JOB AND MAKE-UP MAN desires steady situation; 40 
years of age; married; union. S 463. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Twenty years’ experience — last ten years pri- 

vate plant work; familiar with all details of the business, and can 
give employers for the last ten years as references; five years with 
present employer; would like to get in touch with concern who now have 
or expect to install private plant; can handle men and machines; will be 
open for position about September 1. S 468. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, Designing, Superintendent — Thor- 

ough printer, 18 years’ high-class composition, catalogue, publication, 
color work, advertising literature; 10 years foreman; ability to handle 
men; good systematizer; union. S 317. 





PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT of mechanical department desires 
to make a change; especially qualified to handle state, county and 
bank lines; best of references. S 477. 


Office. 








POSITION as office and outside man; many years’ experience in three 
large offices. S 229 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “‘layout’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


OSWE 
sive 





Brass-Type Founders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. - 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 











Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. Nal 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 














Chase Manufacturers. _ 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Steel chases for all printing purposes. 
See Typefounders. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 









Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 8 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 











NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron Bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





; Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 












Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 
Established 1850. 












5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 














Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 





















KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 









Cylinder Presses. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
























































KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 











































































































































— — BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
| body HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping = : 
alc machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
ER ~“< Embossing Composition. Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typetounders. 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. See eee. 
= AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. EYATONE TYPE FOUNDRY ead 
_ Tj K * — See T. 3 
CHARLES WAGENFORR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies ee ee 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. Punching Machines. 
z Hot-Die Embossing. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 
as < Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
Ink Fountain. 
— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
THE NEW CENTURY ink fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and : SSR ee ———— 
| of printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
—_ Job Printing-Presses. Roughing Machines. 
— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
color, oa . = 
aan BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. Static Neutralizers. 
fa THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
1 size KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 223 W. Erie st., Chicago. 
——- GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. Stereotyping Outfits. 
| with 
Arne Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 
Rous and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








s of 
ith all 
Iphos. 


Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
sively, The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


man ; 








Cutters exclu- 







































easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which engraved 

plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboad. 

ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 

cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 

on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CoO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, New York. 


Typefounders. 




















































































eader, i ee Sa a 
t and AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. rative material, —_ output, most complete ee — in 
— wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
— KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
rae f 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
n for 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
r and Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
free Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
mbus, THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- | 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. mot av. 
Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
=F brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- | of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
— born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron Bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- | pyinted matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafay- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cinvinnati, Ohio. ette and Howard sts.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South 
ae ? Wabash av.; Detroit, 42 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and 
~ ae Photoengravers’ Screens. Wyandotte sts.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 
hed LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 638-640 Mission st. 
= BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
ae Presses tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
—— - all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, acwnine and electrotyping Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
ee machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. Seattle. ray Pins 
a — HANSEN, H. Ci, TYPE. FOUNDRY (established. 1872), 1 190- 192 2 Con- 
icago. SERGAN TEER POUNRURS CO. Sen Tennis. gress st., Boston ; ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 
— KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. LET US estimate o on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE “FOUN- 
— Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. DRY, Buffalo, N. Y 
-gloss BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; Wire-Stitchers. 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88- 90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh : AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
ais 706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., ‘Atlanta, Ga. ; 
poses. 151-158 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Wood Goods. 


Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories Blidg., Springfield, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 












Buyers of Printing, 


Do you realize what the Shepard imprint 
on your printing means to you? 





Nive vivarivertravtv 


It means that you are gettin? these things: 


ryaxiy4 WALZ Sie 


—The benefit of a quarter of a century’s experience in 
doing, the very highest %rade of work. 


~~ 


Wwawart 








venta 


—tThe best that is to be had in printing, and service. 


—tThe best in printin?, at a price only commensurate 
with the character of the work; not higher—perhaps 
lower, because of our superior organization and vol- 
ume of business—than the same quality of printin?, 
costs elsewhere. 








—Typography that will tell your story the way you 
want it told —forcefully, effectively, yet pleasingly. 


SONI YANIIONI TON 


—Presswork that will display your product to its very 
best advantage—that will bring, out every detail. 


WAZ 


—Printin3, in fact, that will represent your house to its 
satisfaction, credit and profit. 


Let us submit a Shepard dummy on 





IVaNivaXtvaNivaniivextvaxiva 


any printed subject you have in mind 





SxiIveXtvaN! 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


PRINTERS :: DESIGNERS 
BINDERS :: ENGRAVERS 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Brown’ s—Standard Since 1850 


9 AY back in the days of quill and 
crinoline, Brown’s Linen Led- 
ger Paper was just what it is 

today— the standard. 


For customers to use this wonderfully 
long-lived paper instead of an ordinary 
paper raises the cost of a ledger or record 
book less than one would think. 


Covers, printing, ruling and binding are 
the big items of expense in producing a 
ledger or record book,and these cost about 
the same no matter what paper is used. 


However, to pay a little more and get 
Brown’s gives you a paper made from 
white rags without the use of strong 
bleaching chemicals. 


Brown’s neither grows dingy and yellow 
with the years nor gets brittle, cracks, 
becomes dog-eared or tears away from 
the binding. 


Its surface is always perfect for the pen, 
and withstands as many erasures as 
may be necessary. 


On the other hand, an ordinary paper is 
short-lived and the writing on it may be 
illegible in the years to come, just when 
it is needed most. 


Recommend Brown’s, and write for Sample 


Books. 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A 


Brown's Linen 


Ledg er 


Paper 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


When Writing to Advertisers. 























Earn a Subscription The MonitorSystem 


to THE of automatic machine control secures 
0 maximum production from. motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 


I N L AN D is applied. Requires the least possible 

adjustment to meet wide ranges of 

speed variation—and once adjusted 

PRINTER takes none of the operator’s time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 


to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


7 MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 





























By spending a few 
minutes each day, 


you can, in a short time, Ou he De pfect 


earn a subscription; or, 


if you are a subscriber, Printing Plates a 


you can earn a renewal. We are making extra 


: Plea SE heavy shell plates by 
If you are not interested, Papticulap 2 !24 moulding pro- 


cess without the aid 
perhaps one or more of Printers dale deo. 
your friends may be. complishment that 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 

some of your employees MOREOVER THESE PLATES @© & & @ 8 


will surely be interested. “Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register to a“Knat’s Hair” 


. , . There’s more to this process than can be 
Details will be furnished upon request explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
ceiegen ¥ man see you personally. Look into this 
. = rv a before tackling that particular job you have 
DEPARTMENT on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 


Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


The Inland Printer Co. AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C? 


3 bs 24-30 SOUTH Franklin 2263—2264 
epicieeannas nina sataeaadaaiinaes CLINTON STREET Chicago Automatic 53-753 














If you are an employer, 
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‘ She approved 
illumination for color 
work in press and 

proving rooms 


ES, sir, you can tell yellow shades even 

at night by the light of this new Edison 
MAZDA C-2 lamp. Having actinic values 
which for all practical purposes equal north 
light, the new MAZDA C-Z enables you to 
judge, compare, even mix colors in the most 
shadowy part of your plant, on rainy days, on 
smoky days, at night—or any time. It is 
something really new in artificial light. A 
demonstration? Of course. Just ask your 
lighting company. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


HARRISON, N. J. 

















MAZDA C-2 Lamps 
in press and proving 
rooms permit close match- 
ing of colors under all 
conditions. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN MAZDA LAMPS 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





PAPE R that expresses 
the spirit of Engineering 


pi J. G. White & Co., Inc., announced the sepa- 
rate incorporation of its Engineering Department, a 
booklet was printed that expressed something of the 
blended grandeur and fine precisionof modern engineering. 
Old Stratford, one of the Strathmore Papers, was used—a paper noted for the 


delicate detail and impressive effect of its texture—a peculiarly appropriate 
and expressive paper for the subject. The Paper says the Advertiser’s say. 


The expressiveness of texture in paper is interestingly explained in a booklet by 
Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. This is being sent all enquirers. Extra copies will be furnished printers 
upon request. Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Studious, Ambitious 


“We have derived an 


immense amount of || Compositors 
benefit 


Rosert GAair Co. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Before the installation of the Autocall, 
the Robert Gair Co. used their telephones 
to locate men who were wanted, and 
who were “lost” in the plant. 


That method was as slow as the flow 
of cold ink and as unreliable as a tramp 
printer. The man wanted was usually 
found but it took from half an hour to 
half a day, disturbed a great many em- 
ployees and, in the meantime, the matter 
for which he was wanted had to wait. 


The Autocall changed all that—any man 
wanted is reached instantly, regardless of 
where he may be when called. No time 
is lost—-no employees are disturbed. 


The Autocall is a thrifty apparatus and 
fits into this organization of producers 
like a pea in a pod. It is on the jobevery 
minute, starting the day with the signal 
for starting work and closing the day 
with the dismissal signal. 


It keeps track of all important people — 
the Superintendent, the composing-room 
and pressroom foremen, the engineer, 
shipping clerk, electrician, etc., etc. When 
any one of these men is wanted, the 
Autocall jumps to the task and gets its 
man in less than a minute without dis- 
turbance to anyone else. 


The cost is probably less than you 
expect. And as for the profit on the in- 
vestment — we will show you how to 
determine the saving before you make 
the purchase. 


Fire alarm service is a desir- 
able feature of the Autocall 


201 Tucker Avenue 





Do you want to branch out into 
another field where larger oppor- 
tunities await you—where finan- 
cial remuneration is greater? 


Of course you do! 


Quite naturally, too, you realize the ad- 

vantages of taking up work at which your 

past experience will prove helpful in your 
upward climb to independence. 


Advertising is 
Your Opportunity 


In advertising, above all other pro- 
fessions, you can collect dividends on 
the years that are past. 


Don’t throw your Valuable Ex- 
perience into the Scrap Heap! 


Many a clever advertising man regrets 
his early years were not spent in the 
composing-room of a printing-plant. 


Don’t let your present 
opportunities slip by! 


Study Advertising 


In a school where the instructors are practical men 
who have commanded large salaries as leaders in 
their several specialty lines. Not one of our instruc- 
tors is a “‘ professional” teacher—all are engaged in 
actual work of advertising and selling. They bring 
a practical atmosphere to their school work. You 
will learn how to map out campaigns, write copy for 
advertisements, circulars, booklets, folders, etc., and 
prepare layouts of them. Entering this course will 
be like going to work as assistant to the advertising 
manager of a large corporation. 


FREE PERSONAL ANALYSIS: 


Before you are accepted into the classes or for the extension 
course offered by this school, you are given a free personal 
analysis to determine whether you can succeed in advertising. 
The acceptance of your enrollment practically guarantees your 
success. 

Write today for complete particulars on our Home Study Course 
in Salesmanship and Advertising, for the names of advertising 
specialists of our faculty, and the free analysis chart by which 
your adaptability for the advertising profession is determined. 


George Washington Institute 


Founded by Napoleon Hill 
Successor to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising 


Dept. 2237, 80 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Two things, LOCK-FURNITURE 
and JOB LOCKS (combined with 
M. & W. accurate, regular and EN- 
LARGED IRON FURNITURE) 
go to make up the M. & W. FORM- 
LOCKING SYSTEM. Uses one 
piece where the old way uses four. 
Simple, safe, scientific and quick. 





Speed xd Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 

feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed speed MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour. It MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 

makes money on jobs now generally done 
at a loss or on a very small margin. 














The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up 
and perfectly jogged underneath the 
feeding table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its Lies F'lat—Easy to Print 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without Indian Brand is made to print. Its 
: = smooth, even surface and perfect finish 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- : coon or 

‘ We insure brilliant impressions from any 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, ag Pe 
letter-heads, envelopes and general job- Speci ‘ : s 

4 Special manipulation after gumming 

work of wide range. The press is a marvel makes the stock practically non-curl- 
of convenience and efficiency — compact, ing, in the press or out of it. Properly 
smooth-running and a wonder for capacity. moistened, it sticks instantly and firmly. 


























Indian Brand is Reliable 


Try it out on your own press. 
Generous samples sent free at your request. 


Stokes & Smith Company Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. g Nashua, New Hampshire 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 


Write to-day for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 
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THE JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY welcomes 
the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America and 
extends to each delegate and visitor a hearty invitation to 
visit its Convention Headquarters, Room A- 20, Congress 


Hotel, or the Chicago office at 343 South Dearborn Street. 


An opportunity of observing the latest models of COLT’S 
ARMORY and LAUREATE presses in actual operation 


is offered to those interested in more profitable production. 
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U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 
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You'll See Smiling Pressmen 


in all up-to-date pressrooms where they have banished static electricity and its 
worries by equipping all the presses with 


Chapman Electric Neutralizers 


Once the equipment is installed you will notice that your output increases tmme- 
diately, and your paper wastage decreases. At the same time you'll be doing 
better presswork than ever before. {]There are other reasons why Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer is an essential feature in progressive printing plants. {] Shall 
we send you our illustrated Folder No. 86? 


United Printing Machinery Company 


26 Gast 713th St. 100 Summer St- 325 S Market St. 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Typocount 





Four Books Which Should Be 
in Every Printer’s Library! 











> 
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‘BOOKBINDING || ||| ~~ 
and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 











Just the thing for ready reference. 








They will answer any of the puzzling 
questions which confront you daily. 


Invaluable whether you operate your own 
bindery or must depend on others for 
such work. 


Two heads are better than one, and with 
these books you will have Mr. Pleger’s ‘ i 
experience and advice within reach all When Ordinary Papers Fail 
the time. Made specially for Machine Bookkeeping, TYPOCOUNT 

LINEN LEDGER Paper has unusual strength and “life,” 


You had better be prepared. combined with stiffness and just enough pliability to keep 
it from cracking. Even after long use, TYPOCOUNT will 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS be fresh and crisp enough to remain upright in the vertical 
SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. file binder. Buff in color. The ordinary ledger paper can- 

not meet these requirements. The price is very moderate. 


e Be sure to get samples, prices and free sheets for machine test. 
The Inland Printer Him ions BAGS Host 
j BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago “The Paper Valley of the Berkshires" 
Dalton, Massachusetts 






































Kimble Alternating Current Motors 
Give Perfect Satisfaction 


“We have been using your motors 
on our presses for about five years 
and they have given perfect satisfac- 
tion. Expenses for repairs are hardly 
worth mentioning,” says H. Byxbe, 
owner of the Byxbe Printing Shop, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Kimble Alternating Current 
Motors give flexible speed control, 
and reduce current costs. They are 
adapted for driving all kinds of print- 
shop machinery. 

Let us show you how the Kimble 


Motors can save money for you and 
help you turn out better work. 


Kimble Electric Company 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
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MORGAN 


EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 


The certainty of saving on Roller Bills, bettering Presswork, obtaining quicker 
Make-Ready and fine Litho. Effects should induce you to try MORGAN TRUCKS. 


They last a lifetime. 


Rubber tires require renewal about once a year. Complete 


satisfaction, or your money back. Order one or more sets now. 


Patented 1915 
14}x22, C. & P. 


PRICES (Including wget 
set of 6, $5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
set of 8, 8.00 


For Sale by Typefounders and Supply Houses or sent C. ap D. ae 25 cents for Parcel Post. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 


319 North Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Old Shelburne 


Commended for Commercial 
Stationery 


A VISIBLE DIFFERENCE 


You can see the difference between Old Shelburne 
and other stock selling for the same price. Its 
superiority shows in the finish. 

Old Shelburne receives just as fine and just as care- 
ful a finish as many expensive papers. It is well 
seasoned by its loft-drying and is then plated, so 
that its surface is smooth and even. 


As a result of this treatment, Old Shelburne not 
only looks well, but has printing qualities rarely 
found in such an inexpensive stock. 


You'll be agreeably surprised at the value of this 


paper. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE SAMPLES 


Price to Printers: 19 Cents per Pound, in Case Lots, 
East of the Mississippi 


Mountain Mill Paper Company 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 








Job Press equipped with 
Sprague Electric, varia- 
ble speed, single - phase 
motor, belt drive with 
foot control. 


SAFETY FIRST AND 
BOTH HANDS FREE 


This type BSS motor, is the latest develop- 
ment, possessing remarkable Efficiency, Flexi- 
bility and Convenience of Control. Printers who 
use A.C. should have some of these motors. 


Send for Bulletin No. N-4. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


This feeder is a finished product. It is as efficient 
in Job Ruling as on long runs. It has no equal on 
the market to-day. No one who does paper ruling 
can afford to be without this efficient profit producer. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of sati: Sed users. 


THEW. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his | — 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Priced line. 


HALLE 


Dept. 10, 422 S. 
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STEEL ENGRAVED 
HOLIDAY 

/ GREETING 

'— CARDS 


FOR SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES 
ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR 


Send today for samples 
and be first in the field 


KING ENGRAVING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Sullivan Baling 
Presses 
for 
Packing 


Waste 
Paper 


ATTRACT 


Substantially Built 
Easily Operated 
Reasonably Priced 
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Dearborn St. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


New York Chicago 
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METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 


ture, would you? 


They’re Hollow 

Easily Pulled with Tweezers. 
SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost. 
SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of 
time and labor with ordinary tweezers. 

hy buy solid quads with a needless 
amount of high-priced metal? } 
You wouldn’t buy solid metal farni- 
smaller units of the same thing? 

Samples on request. 


<a GlobeType Foundry 
958 W. Harrison St., 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Pat'd Oct. 25, 1910. 


uy 





CHICAGO 





First, Last and All the Time 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. 


Carbons 





Special Mixtures Illinois 

QUALITY © Electrotype Co. | for any Carbon Copy work. 
Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
ee a Also all Supplies for Printing 


Ashimnatic seta, Form Letters 








E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














three-color process; color 
color process. Artists an 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
[pent in quadruple- 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








designers for illus- 


All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the ‘“Monarch”’ Quoins 





clear up to the ceiling 
and wide aisles are 
unnecessary. Also, it 
reduces toaminimum 
the labor and time 
necessary to handle 


laPlingCases | Eragon = Seaege cs 
or rolls of paper use a : 
Revolvator JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 33 BD O4¥ 22 O34 2) Do L— 


lOO W.AdamsSt. Chicago 







PATENT 








and pile heavy loads. 
One or two men with 
this machine can gen- 
erally stack away in 
less time as many 
loads as several work- 





ing without one. 


351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 216 


312 SHERMAN ST. 
















: winoise SENGRAVERS 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. FLECTROTYPF! 






SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Went into a composing-room a short time ago and a com- 
positor had a nineteen and a half foot string wrapped on 
a type page fora 5x 7 book—fact. A 22-inch 


Hancock Type Tie-Up 
did the trick better and quicker. 


They are using 800 of them now. 
Literature and sample for 10c. 


Made and sold by H. H. HANCOCK, Lynn, Mass. 











-Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of ‘‘Process Engraving” Department of The Iniand Printer 


q@ All phases of photo- 
mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


q@ A reference book for 
the practical man as well 
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‘And bring some samples 
of good letterheads”’ 


HAT request need not puzzle you if you 
have a copy of the “Parsons Handbook 
of Letterheadings.” 
For in it is a selection of some of the finest 
letterheadings produced in America. And because 
they are printed on Parsons Old Hampden Bond you 
can be sure that the paper will meet the approval of 
the most critical buyer. 
j The Handbook gives all the principles of layout, type 
selection, and color scheme. Illustrated by practical 
diagrams. Written by Mr. Henry L. Johnson, one of the 
foremost type experts. 

How to get it: For a limited time we will send one copy, 
free of charge, to the proprietor of any printing, lithographing 

or stationery firm. To all others, 50c postpaid. 


Box 44 


Parsons Paper Company Holyoke, Mass. 


seats 











Send for a copy — it’s free 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








A Big Help in Any Shop 


IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


In this work more attention has been given to 
the smaller forms than is generally the case, and 
numerous diagrams and illustrations are pre- 
sented as a material aid in making the text clear. 


The average printer needs a thorough expla- 
nation of the forms that may be termed regular 
—not of numerous diagrams for eighteen, 
twenty, thirty-six and forty page forms which 
are rarely used. 


No attempt has been made to revolutionize 
present methods of imposition, but simply to 
present them in a clear and understandable 
manner, 
CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 

Forms for platen press; four-page forms; eight-page 
forms; folder forms; twelve-page forms; eighteen-page 
forms; twenty-page forms; twenty-four-page forms; 
thirty-two-page forms; thirty-six-page forms; imposi- 
tion for folding machines, Dexter folders, Chambers 
folders, Brown folders, etc. 





Seventy-two pages bound in flexible leather 
Price $1.00. Postage 5c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Instruction includes hand and machine composition; platen and cylinder presswork; electrotyping; photo- 
mechanical engraving processes on zinc and copper; color process work; lithography; and Bookbinding. 
Advanced Courses to train foremen, superintendents, managers, etc., in the Printing Industry. | School opens September 24, 1917. 


LOW TUITION, EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


THE SEAL OF for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
GOOD COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


ELECTROTYPES New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
that give the maximum ss, ECONOMY STEEL 
wear and require the TIERING MACHINES 


“Wh minimum make-ready. | enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
ere Lead Mould Electro- Al ae | barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 


Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. ie matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 


Is a Fine Art” 504 West 24th St., New York fee New Designs and Improvements. 
2a = It will pay you to get full information. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 
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The Economy of a N°? printer questions the fact 
Sharp Paper Cutter : that a sharp, smooth, easy- 
cutting paper knife is an econ- 
omy. A dull knife spoils stock— 
wastes time. You can keep your 
Paper cutter knife keen. You 
can keep it on the job longer 
without grinding with a 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stone 


A sharpening stone made from the 
hardest, sharpest, fastest cutting ma- 
terial known. 


From your hardware dealer 
or direct, $1.50 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ENAMEL for that 











Autumn Catalogue 
NE glance across the sheet held slant- 
7 wise to the light will discover its uni- 
[ie ees form smoothness. The undeviating 
- : Pec accuracy of your make-ready will reveal the 
| eee uniformity of its thickness. The close registry 
S ae of your color cuts will prove that White 
ie Mountain Enamel is uniformly workable. 
The clearness with which it registers every 
i. detail of your most delicate half-tones will 


be the final demonstration of its uniform 
effectiveness, 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. Chicago Office—208 S. La Salle St. 








Stocked in sizes and weights to meet 
the requirements of all markets. Sam- 
ples and dummies on request. Prompt 
deliveries assured. 
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A Word to the Printer! 


How many times in the course 
of a day’s business do you have 
a call for a Business Announce- 
ment, Removal Notice, Circular 
or Wedding Invitation and no 
complete line of samples at 
hand to show your pros- 
pective customer. 


Install a Sample Book of 
WHITING’S BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


which have been prepared with special view of 
meeting the Printers’ needs—in these lines. 


The installation of the book entails no expense to you. The Cabinets are carried in stock and 
immediate shipment can be made of any number represented in the sample book. 


Write today for sample-book price-list and discounts 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Fourteenth St. and Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Westinshouse 


























Individual 
Motor Drive 





will increase your producing 
capacity 








You can place your presses, cutters, 
stitchers and other machines where 
most convenient for consecutive work. 
The absence of line shafting and belting 
gives a cleaner, brighter shop. There is no 
_ oil dropping from hanger bear- 

ings to spoil your paper stock. 


Write for Booklet 3185 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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System of Automatic 


Temperature Control 
LINOTYPE MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE MATRIX TABLE 





The efficiency of your entire plant is in 
direct ratio to the equipment 
you employ. 


No obsolete machine or instrument can compete 
successfully with the up-to-date equipment used 
for a like purpose. 


The skill of your operators is in direct ratio to 
their environment as it exists in your plant. The 
essentials of this environment are not the wall 
decorations or the lighting effecis. The essentials 
deal directly with the up-to-deteness of the 
equipment and routine methods you’ employ. 


If you think we can not increase the efficiency of 
your plant by the means we employ, you are 
mistaken and if you raise the question with us, 
you will know why. 


We guarantee the equipment we furnish and service 
we render. . . We invite your bona-fide inquiries. 


H. E. GILBERT CO., Inc. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











it 
—the Presses that 


WVandercook | Revolutionized 
Proof Presses | /eofing! 


Buy only genuine Van- 
A V dercook Proof Presses 

direct from the creator and 
developer. Three distinct styles 
and a number of different sizes: 








Composing Room Cylinders 
Roller Series Presses 
Rocker Series Presses 


All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, 
immovable bed, and greater accuracy and 
rigidity of impression than any other print- 
ing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you 
will stand in the light of your own advance- 
ment unless you investigate the Vandercook 
Proof Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and Developer 
of the Modern Proof Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 





























Latham’s MONITOR 


Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 








don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 
itself is much less than the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy. 
Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 
correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 
they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 
punches and dies. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK Ann and Fulton Streets BOSTON 
45 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Pearl St. 
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JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 





‘' Checks are 
money”’ 


SAFETY 


Right before 
our eyes 


are the things we are most likely to over- 
look. That’s why there are still banks 
which neglect to protect their depositors’ 
money by the use of checks printed on 
National Safety Paper. 

In calling the attention of banks to 
this oversight, you are performing a real 
service — just the service a bank will be 
quick to accept from a house that knows 
paper. There’s good will in the work as 
well as profit. 


Discerning Printers 





are alive to the good 
values in our inks and 
that’s what is keeping 
our factory filled with 
desirable business. 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRA 


nS 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK,N.J. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 
PEPE 


This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York City 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)“Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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(Guaranteed Flat 





This trade-mark label means a lot to the printer! 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 








GUMMED PAPER 








You know that you are getting Ideal Brands, regardless of private marks, 
when you see our label which is on every package of gummed paper 
leaving our factory. Insist on seeing it! 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


ee CS) 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 


The thorough way in which the PROCESS INKS 











author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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Yaviyevl 


PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 
etc. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 
BRANCHES 

Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, O. St. Louis, Mo. WINNIPEG 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Cuicaco, ILL. TorRONTO Battrmore, Mp. 
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SSLEECK MFG, COMPAS ES LEEC K’S 





ONION SKINS THIN PAPERS SOLD BY 


MANIFOLDS LEADING PAPER 


THIN BONDS Are the BEST for you to buy because JOBBERS 
they are best for your customers to use. 


ESLEECK makes his papers of fine 
Made in — new rags, in a quality mill. They 
Colors and White are strong, effective and durable. 


Ask Dept. B 
for Samples 


THESE PAPERS are right for 
Invoice Blanks and other printed 
forms on which manifold copies 
are to be made; for Foreign and 
Branch Letters, Bulletins and 
Reports; and for copies of 
letters, lists, etc. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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AMERICAN 


Model 31 oe Model 30 


























6 Wheels $820 3 a vs 2 | ' BS Wheel $700 


AMERICAN NUMBERING [Myo (. In stock and for sale by 


MACHINE Co. incline NG » ie D 
224-226 Shepherd Ave. . Brooklyn, N. Y. * uaa Us, ealers 


123 W. Madison St. . . . Chicago, Ill. pe Sah STEEL 
2 Cooper St. . . Manchester, England , ~ THROUGHOUT Everywhere 
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THE HORTON 


CATALOGS , Variable Speed 
AND _| PRINCESS @ | Pulley and Guard 





Booxtets COVER 





IT FITS 
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For Service and oan 


The attractiveness of PRINCESS Covers is only less remarkable 
than their utility and practical serviceableness. 

PRINCESS colors are rich and unusual: with ee exception of the 
White, they are mostly in the darker tones. PRINCESS WHITE, the 
most recent addition to the line, is strikingly beautiful with its smooth, 
rich surface and snowy whiteness. 

Embossing, on PRINCESS Cover Stock is easy. The tough fiber of 
the paper will take the strongest punch of the embossing, die without 
bursting or cracking. 

For dignity, beauty and wear-resisting, qualities, catalogs and book- 
lets covered with PRINCESS stock are conspicuous wherever they 0. 

Send for the convenient new sample book of PRINCESS Covers. 


If you wish, we'll also send a copy of the latest XTRA, that unusual house organ. H orton M anu fac turi ng Co. 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 

WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
weight of steel and more durable. 


Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
‘Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 














Warnock Diagonal Block 


552 S. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Wing-Horton Mailers 
Are Still in Demand 
Really we are almost too busy filling 
orders to afford the time to say so. 


We, however, have a circular giving 
full ‘particulars which will be gladly 
sent for the asking. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Established 1892 


N 
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INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Vv 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 









































JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 











Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 






































If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 




















GOOD TYPE=PLENTY OF TYPE 


One of the last pieces of advice given by 
a great printer to his successors as his 
key to success, wasin the capitals above; 

and he used verbal capitals in giving it 


You never err by having too much good type 


There are many series of great commer- 
cial value to a printing office which our 
Specimen Books and Sheets show that 
your office lacks. Let us show them 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
“Gype Founders 

CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 


Set in Pencraft _ 
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New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 











Established January, 1894. 


svale PRO CESS 


ENGRAVERS 


MM ONTA LY 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 
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The Automatic 


PILE DELIVERY 


~~» Increases the Output <= 
of Web Rotary Presses and all 
Long - Run Flat - Bed Presses 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ERIE LAY-BOY CO., Ltd. 


WESTERLY, R. I. 





HNL 


FOR SALE 


Cross Continuous Feeder 


Feeds sheets up to 36 inch x 47 inch. 
First-class condition. 
This Feeder runs while you load. 


Price, $900.00 


(Immediate Delivery) 


Address S-466, care of THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Denney-Made Tags Permanent ACCURACY 


A Definite Feature of 


SAVE real money for the Printer! % STAR COMPOSING STICKS »*% 


They’re made and printed to vour order at one The construction of the STAR is such that wear can 
2 have no effect upon its accuracy. It can not go w rong 


operation—laid down in your own shipping- with average care. It is not made to fit a price and is 
room at smaller cost than you can print them not sold on price, but, because it is absolutely accurate 
in your own plant. That means greater profit. at all times, it is easily the cheapest in the long run. 
This should interest YOU! 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. COMPANY 
DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
lo ol 


Customers Measure Printers ‘ i ‘HE “KAZ OO’ 
By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 
ppearance of our Neat When a printer sells j 

*PCardsin Case» PEERLESS PATENT ee, (= M OTO R 


BOOK FORM CARDS = 
he establishes himself as a high- $ te i for Job Presses 


grade concern, because these 
cards are the highest grade the F 
world knows, and because high- “ Perfect variable speed con- 
grade people use them—will use . “ ae aa . 
OTEEL COMPANY, no others. There is more profit , trol with alternating 
‘OUTIEDURON.OA. nome ~ = printer, gg — g current. 
cx? HICAGO es his customers, and a satis- — eT . Satine 
fied customer is always a trade- Write for Ss — on Printing 
bringer—a trade-builder. Press Motors. 





Write for details of our service to printers 



































Send for samples and pricestoday. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. P**3blished R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








Dinse-Page Electros | | Rainier Enamel 


Cheapest on “Long Run” 


Most electrotypers know their costs, and you will not find An enameled book paper that will ap- 





much variation in prices of plates. : : 
= this house, however, it is an inviolable rule never peal to you because of its Low Cost, 
o “skimp” on the shell — the life of an electrotype. Bright Color, Excellent Printing Surface, 


The service price, the price per thousand impressions H no li ties. 
you get from Dinse-Page electros is for that reason Good Folding and Wearing Qua 
exceptionally low, FOR THEY WEAR—THEY LAST! 


BETTER TRY JUST ONE LOT Attractive printed samples upon request. 


DINSE-PAGE & COMPANY Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers and Stereotypers 535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
725-733 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Practical and Authoritative Books 
About Printing and Allied Industries 





Here is a list of a few books on various subjects. If you do not find what 
you want listed below, write us about it. 





BOOKBINDING 
BOOKBINDING AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 


Volumes sold separately. 
COMPOSITION 
us CCP Te BORO Se Lhe ll Kk L. | Ca ee en F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
SPECIMEN BOOKS—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; Bill-heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 
IMPOSITION F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
NIFTY IDEAS POR THEINTY PRINTERS... . ... 2.20 ccc ce cece esessewnee J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS F. J. Trezise. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
I te Biel ea ek eee Bice Kae exis ewe ce sane rsane J. H. Vanderpoel. 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION......................00002205. F. J. Trezise. 
IR iss ci erepidinancccs nner eeeassosenseunees E. A. Batchelder. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
6 Ea Sa cakicn Ved genre dea eotuwe sear si 58e C. S. Partridge. 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING .......................000005 C. S. Partridge. 
HANDBOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING N. S. Amstutz. 
HORGAN’S HALFTONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES........ S. A. Horgan. 
ERO rere ee en rr ner tn rer C. S. Partridge. 


ACCOUNTING 
FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR-WEEK WAGE SCALE 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 
HISTORY OF COMPOSING MACHINES Leather, $3.10. Cloth, 
MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE John S. Thompson. 


PRESSWORK 
CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK........................ F. W. Thomas. 
IS ibis sh side v ei Naccsns sank ixuasss ivverse sd F. W. Thomas. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING............. P. J. Lawler. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD Per Dozen, 
THEORY OF OVERLAYS 
OVERLAY-KNIVES 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BUSINESS H. H. Stalker. 
COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO PRINTING....................... E. C. Andrews. 
COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN PRINTING....................... E. C. Andrews. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER O. F. Byxbee. 


These, or any other Book on a subject related to the Printing or Allied 
Industries, are for sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cent- A- Post | For Circular Use! | 


(Auto-Lock ) 


ENVELOPES 


J. WEST, Mfr., 301-303 Adams St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BEST MADE 
PRICE LOW 








. e l} 

Fine Engraved Christmas Cards 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 

Early Selection Advisable—Write for Samples. 


HARRY W. KING, Greeting Card Manufacturer 
312 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MULTIGRAPH FOR SALE 
Gammeter No. 3 {35,5553 Condition 


ROSSIE VELVET COMPANY, MysTICc, CONN. 








Set of 12 Numbering Machines, 


FOR SALE 6-wheel, with extra skip wheels 


Brand new. Latest. Also lot WOOD GRAIN PAPER 
suitable for bookbinding, paper box covering, cigar 
boxes, trunk linings, etc. Very cheap. 


Address, 3619 Thompson Avenue - KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 
Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


sora 





ONE OF THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
COUNT IN THE PRESSROOM 
Model ‘*D’’ 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


for C & P presses, accurate, durable and — to attach. 
At all dealers. $5.00, U 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Pei Chicago 








— Job Presses Busy 


Foremen and Pressmen should investigate Sonnenberg’s 
3 Double Removable Tympan Bale. Enables you to run 
off parts of several different jobs without losing Register, Tym- 
pan Sheets, Make-Ready, Quads, etc. Inexpensive. Satisfactory. 


Pat. July 25,1916 | Ask your Supply House for information and price, or write 


HENRY SONNENBERG, Maker, 1725 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil: 











B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 





ELF AUK 








WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New bend City 
meee EE ee eS 

















66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. %2,535RMAN ST. 




















EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 











BOOKFORM CARD CASES 
FOR THE PRINTERS 


Attractive, convenient 
Manufactured in four sizes 
Beautifully embossed 
Holds about twenty cards 


Samples BROWN MFG. COMPANY 
711 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Car-CASES 


Brooklyn.NY. | Free 








711 Fulton St., 








STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and ‘*SLEDGE HAMMER TEST" 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 








New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 








The Productimeter 


in printing plants all over the a 

is counting production with never-fai 

ing accuracy. 

Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 

Attachments for any platen press. 
Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 











THE, ROGERS LOCKING QUOIN JOIN CANNOT 
LOSE 


F BROCERS2» FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 
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PRINTING 


For all uses 


ihe 


Uliman=Phit, 


Established 1881 
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Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotyper’s 
Nickeltyper’s 


5IJ2 SHERMAN ST. 
(63 mE OP-N 67 @) 
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The Printing Art 


““The Fashionplate of Printerdom’”’ 
, SHIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 
designers, engravers, advertising men and 
Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


others. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








British Printer 


The ‘‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 
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“Filed for 
Reference” 


Choice samples of good printing and 
fine stationery are sure to contain 


specimens of work on SNOWDRIFT 


SNOWDRIFT itself is unusually attractive to begin with, 
and it is perfectly adapted for printing. Its texture is 
firm, with a smooth, soft finish that insures clean, clear 
impressions from the type. Nolong make-ready is required 
—and you can be certain as to results, too. 





This satiny finish, together with its dazzling whiteness, 
makes SNOWDRIFT an unusual stock, one that has 
dignity as well as distinction. In short, it is a high-grade 
paper for high-grade business purposes. 


SNOWDRIFT is Moderate in Price 


Have you samples and prices? 


Mountain Mill Paper Company 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 




















PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A.B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 





COLOR 


AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


oy 
E-C-:ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














T has been asserted that out of ten men 
who go into the printing business only 
one lasts ten years. Why? Because of 
lack of knowledge of facts. Their estimat- 
ing is guessing, and 


GUESSING IS A 
GAMBLE 


To take the gamble out.of estimating ink 
is one of the objects of this book. Still 
more important is to know the relations 
of colors to each other—their distributive 
percentages of carrying power—their 
balances in color strength. 


SIXTY PAGES OF COLOR EXAMPLES 
PRICE: Five Dollars. Postage 15 cents extra. 


Five Hundred Copies Printed 
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We Show You! 
That Is the Way We Keep Your Trade 


If you will try out oxe White Knife, we will get your knife 
trade. We show you it pays in dollars and cents to use 
our knife. Are you willing to be shown? Write to-day. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Farm Printing is 
B) . 


Comer” 













Are YOU Saving 
Your Money 


AKE your friend, the camera fiend, on a week- * 
° ° end trip among the high-grade farmers of your 

to invest 1n the region and see where you land on ‘‘drumming up” 

some neat orders for stationery, cards and even bill- 


heads, showing views of the farm or ‘‘grade” stock. 
NE \ { ISS ( E There are dairy and poultry records to print, too. 
Meet the farmer and breeder half way. You will 


of the find him a ready and willing market, a cash payer 
and an influence in more printing than you suspect. 


I I B E R | Y L O A N Send for our free Service Book offering you money- 
making suggestions along this line—practical, busi- 


ness-bringing ideas that spell profits for your shop. 







oy estern States 
$ Envelope Co. 
| Dept. N. Milwaukee 








Look for the WW’ Makers of Guaranteed Sure~Stiok’ 
© Notched Under Fp Envehpes for Printers and Lithographers. 

















Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Our products are known for their absolute uniformity in every particular. 


Unsurpassed for Booklets and Catalogues in 
which either half-tones or line cuts are used. 


Specialties: Egg Shell, Special Magazine, English Finish, School Text and Music 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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The Efficiency of 
Any Machine 


is nothing more or less than its ability to earn 
profits on the investment it represents 


From that standpoint this press ranks high 


If you have catalogue or magazine work on which this press 
can be used—or a modification of it to suit your individual 
needs—the returns on your investment will be far greater than 
on a like investment in flat-bed presses to do the same work. 


This GOSS MAGAZINE OR CATALOGUE PRINTING 

AND FOLDING MACHINE has a capacity of 27,000 

sixteen-page signatures, six-on, per hour, or you can print 
4,500 sets of six, sixteen-page signatures. 


How many flat-bed cylinder presses taking a 38 by 50 inch sheet 
would be required to accomplish the same result? Twenty-seven! 
at the best possible calculation. Figure it out yourself from your own shop records. 


Sounds Interesting, Does it Not? 


We will make it more interesting, too, if you have the big 
work, or can get it, to keep this efficient, fast and reliable 
producer running a reasonable proportion of the time. 
Once installed your increased press capacity will go a long 
way toward getting NEW BUSINESS for your house. 


Better investigate anyway 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


Main Office and Works: 16th Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 220 West 42nd Street 
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MODEL 17 LINOTYPE MODEL 19 LINOTYPE MODEL 14 LINOTYPE 
Double-Magazine with Auxiliary Two-Magazine with Auxiliary Three-Magazine with Auxiliary 


» You Need These Linotypes 


BECAUSE Multiple-Magazine Linotypes have a much greater 
range than single-magazine machines. 


BECAUSE their flexibility, combined with speed, represents ‘che 


highest standard attained in economical machine composition. 


BECAUSE the time of your machinist and operators is too valu- 
able to devote to removing and replacing magazines by hand. 


Men Who Use Them Recommend Them 


We have been using Linotypes from the The rapid change system and the distrib- 
beginning. Our operator on the Model 14 utors of our three Model 19 Multiple-Mag- 
can set four different sizes of type (which azine Linotypes represent a great saving in 
may mean eight faces), and set different time over our earlier models. The auxiliary 
measures of the different sizes without magazine is an excellent feature. It aids us 
getting off his chair. What this means to a wonderfully in setting our heads and adver- 
job office, only a job prinfer can appreciate. tisements. We would not be without it. 


SEAMAN & PETERS, Saginaw, Mich. W.E. JOHNSON, Mer., Brooklyn Home Talk 
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“The Linotype Line’? is a sixteen-page folder that illustrates and 
briefly describes all Linotype Models. Write for it. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
549 Beronne Street 1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance. Street 
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